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I. 


“ [= cave had been their hiding-place as 
children; it was a secret refuge now against 
hunger or darkness when they were hunting 
in the woods. The primitive meal was finished ; 
ashes were raked over the red coals; the slice of 
_ bacon and the little bag of meal were hung high 
against the rock: and the two stepped from the 
cavern into a thicket of rhododendrons. 
Parting the bushes toward the dim light, they 
stood on a massive shoulder of the mountain, 
the river girding it far below, and the afternoon 
shadows at their feet. Both carried guns: the 
tall mountaineer, a Winchester; the boy, asquir- 
rel rifle longer than himself. Climbing about 
the rocky spur, they kept the same level over log 
and boulder and through bushy ravine to the 
north. In half an hour they ran into a path that 
led up home from the river, and they stopped 
to rest on a cliff that sank in a solid black wall 
straight under them. The sharp edge ofa steep 
corn-field ran near, and, stripped of blade and 
tassel, the stalks and hooded ears looked in the 
coming dusk a little like monks at prayer. In 
the sunlight across the river the corn stood thin 
and frail. Over there a drouth was on it; and 
when drifting thistle-plumes marked the noon- 
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tide of the year, each yellow stalk had withered 
blades and anempty sheath. Everywhere a look 
of vague trouble lay upon the face of the moun- 
tains. The autumn was at hand; and when the 
wind blew, the silver of the leaves showed ashen. 

There was no physical sign of kinship be- 
tween the two, half-brothers though they were. 
The tall one was dark ; the boy, a foundling, 
had flaxen hair, and was stunted and slender. 
He was a dreamy-looking little fellow, and one 
may easily find his like throughout the Cumber- 
land — paler than his fellows, from staying 
much indoors, with half-haunted face, and eyes 
that are deeply pathetic when not cunning; 
ignorantly credited with idiocy and uncanny 
powers: treated with much forbearance, some 
awe, and a little contempt ; and suffered to do 
his pleasure — nothing, or much that is strange 
— without comment. 

“T tell ye, Rome,” he said, taking up the 
thread of talk that was broken at the cave, 
“when Uncle Gabe says fe ’s afeard thar ’s 
goin’ to be trouble, hit ’s a-comin’ ; ’n’ I want 
you to git me a Winchester. I’m a-gittin’ big 
enough now. I kin shoot mighty nigh as good 
as you, ’n’ whut am I fit fer with this hyar ole 
papaw pop-gun ?” 

“TI don’t want ye fightin’, boy, I ’ve told ye. 
All rights reserved. 
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Ye air too little ’n’ puny, ’n’ I want ye to stay 
home ’n’ take keer o’ mam ’n’ the cattle—ef 
fightin’ does come. I reckon thar won’t be 
much.” 

“ Don’t ye?” cried the boy, with sharp con- 
tempt —“ with ole Jas Lewallen a-devilin’ Un- 
cle Rufe, ’n’ that black-headed young Jas a- 
climbin’ on stumps over thar across the river, 
’n’ crowin’ ’n’ sayin’ out open in Hazlan thet 
ye air afeard o’ him? Yes; ’n’ he called me a 
idgit.” The boy’s voice broke into a whim- 
per of rage. 

“Shet up, Isom! Don’t you go gittin’ mad 
now. You ’ll be sick ag’in. I ’ll tend to him 
when the time comes.” Rome spoke with rough 
kindness, but ugly lines had gathered at his 
mouth and forehead. The boy’s tears came and 
went easily. He drew his sleeve across his eyes, 
and looked up the river. Beyond the bend 
three huge birds rose into the sunlight, and 
floated toward them. Close at hand, they 
swerved sidewise. 

“They hain’t buzzards,” he said, standing 
up, his anger gone; “look at them straight 
wings!” 

Again the eagles swerved, and two shot 
across the river. The third dropped with shut 
wings to the bare crest of a gaunt old poplar 
under them. 

“ Hit ’s a young un, Rome!” said the boy, 
excitedly. “ He’s goin’ to wait thar tell the old 
uns come back. Gimme thet gun!” 

Catching up the Winchester, he slipped over 
the ledge; and Rome leaned suddenly forward, 
looking down at the river. 

A group of horsemen had ridden around the 
bend, and were coming at a walk down the 
other shore. Every man carried something 
across his saddle-bow. There was a gray horse 
among them,— young Jasper’s,— and an evil 
shadow came into Rome’s face, and quickly 
passed. Near a strip of woods the gray turned 
up the mountain from the party, and on its back 
he saw the red glint of a woman’s dress, With a 
half smile he watched the scarlet figure ride 
from the woods, and climb slowly up through 
the sunny corn. On the spur above, and full in 
the rich yellow light she halted, half turning in 
her saddle. He rose to his feet, to his full 
height, his head bare, and thrown far back be- 
tween his big shoulders, and, still as statues, 
the man and the woman looked at each other 
across the gulf of darkening air. A full minute 
the woman sat motionless, then rode on. At the 
edge ofthe woods she stopped and turned again. 

The eagle under Rome leaped one stroke in 
the air, and dropped like a clod into the sea of 
leaves, The report of the gun and a faint cry 
of triumph rose from below. It was good marks- 
manship, but on the cliff Rome did not heed it. 
Something had fluttered in the air above the 
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girl’s head, and he laughed aloud. She was wav- 
ing her bonnet at him. 


Il. 


Just where young Stetson stood, the moun- 
tains racing along each shore of the Cumber- 
land had sent out against each other, bymutual 
impulse, two great spurs. At the river’s brink 
they stopped sheer, with crests uplifted, as 
though some hand at the last moment had 
hurled them apart,andhad led thewaterthrough 
the breach to keep them at peace. To-day 
the crags look seamed by thwarted passion ; 
and, sullen with firs, they made symbols of the 
human hate about the base of each. 

When the feud began no one knew. Even 
the original cause was forgotten. Both families 
had come as friends from Virginia long ago, 
and had lived as enemies nearly half a century. 
There was hostility before the war, but until 
then little bloodshed. Through the hatred of 
change characteristic of the mountaineer the 
world over, the Lewallens were for the Union. 
The Stetsons owned a few slaves, and they 


—fought for them. Peace found both still neigh- 


bors and worse foes. The war armed them, 
and brought back an ancestral contempt for 
human life; it left them a heritage of lawless- 
ness that for mutual protection made necessary 
the very means used by their feudal forefathers ; 
personal hatred supplanted its dead issues, and 
with them the war went on. The Stetsons had 
a good strain of Anglo-Saxon blood, and owned 
valley-lands; the Lewallens kept store, and 
made“moonshine”: sokindred and debtors and 
kindred and tenants were arrayed with one or 
the other leader, and gradually the retainers of 
both settled on one or the other side of the 
river. Intimeof hostility the Cumberland came 
to be the boundary between life and death for 
the dwellers on each shore. It was feudalism 
born again. 

Above one of the spurs each family had its 
home, the Stetsons, under the seared face of 
Thunderstruck Knob, the Lewallens just be- 
neath the wooded rim of Wolf's Head. The 
eaves and chimney of each cabin were faintly 
visible from the porch of the other. The first 
light touched the house of the Stetsons; the last, 
the Lewallen cabin. So there were times when 
the one could not turn to the sunrise nor the 
other to the sunset but with a curse in his heart; 
for his eye must fall on the home of his enemy. 

For years there had been peace. The death 
of Rome Stetson’s father from ambush, and the 
fight in the court-house square, had forced it. 
After that fight only four were left—old Jasper 
Lewallen, and young Jasper, the boy Rome, 
and his uncle Rufe Stetson. Then Rufe fled to 
the West, and the Stetsons were helpless. For 
three years no word was heard of him, but the 
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hatred burned in the heart of Rome’s mother, 
and was traced deep in her grim old face while 
she patiently waited the day of retribution. It 
smoldered, too, in the hearts of the women of 
both clans who had lost husbands, or sons, or 
lovers; and the friends and kin of each had 
little to do with one another, and met and 
passed with watchful eyes. Indeed, it would 
take so little to turn peace to war that the won- 
der was that peace had lived so long. Now 
trouble was at hand. Rufe Stetson had come 
back at last, a few months since, and had 
quietly opened store at the county-seat, Haz- 
lan,—a little town five miles up theriver, where 
Troubled Fork runs seething into the Cumber- 
land,—a point of neutrality for the factions, and 
consequently a battle-ground. Old Jasper’s 
store was at the other end of the town, and the 
old man had never been known to brook com- 
petition. He had driven three men from Haz- 
lan during the last term of peace for this offense, 
and everybody knew that the fourth must leave 
orfight. Already Rufe Stetson had been warned 
not to appear outside his door after dusk. 
Once or twice his wife had seen skulking 
shadows under the trees across the road, and 
a tremor of anticipation ran along both shores 
of the Cumberland. 


III. 


A FORTNIGHT later court came. Rome was 
going to Hazlan, and the feeble old Stetson 
mother limped across the porch from the kit- 
chen, trailing a Winchester behind her. Usu- 
ally he went unarmed, but he took the gun 
now, as she gave it, in silence. 

The boy Isom was not well, and Rome had 
told him to ride the horse. But the lad had 
gone on afoot to his duties at old Gabe Bunch’s 
mill, and Rome himself rode down Thunder- 
struck Knob through the mist and dew of the 
early morning. The sun was coming up over 
Virginia, and through a dip in Black Mountain 
the foot-hills beyond washed in blue waves 
against its white disk. A little way down the 
mountain the rays shot through the gap upon 
him, and, lancing the mist into tatters, and 
lighting the dewdrops, set the birds singing. 
Rome rode, heedless of it all, under primeval 
oak and poplar, and along rain-clear brooks 
and happy waterfalls, shut in by laurel and rho- 
dodendron, and singing past mossy stones and 
lacelike ferns that brushed his stirrup. On the 
brow of every cliff he would stop to look over 
the trees and the river to the other shore, where 
the gray line of a path ran aslant Wolf’s Head, 
and was lost in woods above and below. 

At the river he rode up-stream, looking still 
across it. Old Gabe Bunch hallooed to him 
from the doorway of the mill, as he splashed 
through the creek, and Isom’s thin face peered 
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through a breach in the logs. At the ford be- 
yond he checked his horse with a short oath of 
pleased surprise. Across the water a scarlet 
dress was moving slowly past a brown field of 
corn. The figure was bonneted, but he knew 
the girl’s walk and the poise of her head that 
far away. Just who she was, however, he did 
not know, and he sat irresolute. He had seen 
her firsta month since, paddling along the other 
shore, erect, and with bonnet off and hair down; 
she had taken the Lewallen path up the moun- 
tain. Afterward he saw her going at a gallop 
on young Jasper’s gray horse, bare-headed 
again, and with her hair loose to the wind, 
and he knew she was one of his enemies. He 
thought her the girl people said young Jasper 
was going to marry, and he had watched her 
the more closely. From the canoe she seemed 
never to notice him ; but he guessed, from the 
quickened sweep of her paddle, that she knew 
he was looking at her, and once, when he halted 
on his way home up the mountain, she half 
turned in her saddle and looked across at him. 
This happened again, and then she waved her 
bonnet at him. It was bad enough, any Stet- 
son seeking any Lewallen for a wife, and for 
him to court young Jasper’ssweetheart —it was 
a thought to laugh at. But the mischief was 
done. The gesture thrilled him, whether it 
meant good-will or defiance, and the mere dey- 
iltry of such a courtship made him long for it 
at every sight of her with the river between 
them. He then began to plan how he could 
get near her, but through some freak she had 
paid no further heed to him. He saw her less 
often,— for a week indeed he had not seen her 
at all till this day,—and the forces that hin- 
drance generates in an imperious nature had 
been at work within him. The chance now was 
one of gold, and with his life in his hand he 
turned into the stream. Across, he could see 
something white on her shoulder—an empty 
bag. It was grinding-day, and she was going 
to mill—the Lewallen mill. She stopped as 
he galloped up, and turned, pushing back her 
bonnet with one hand, and he drew rein. But 
the friendly, expectant light in her face kindled 
to such a blaze of anger in her eyes that he 
struck his horse violently, as though the beast 
had stopped of its own accord, and, cursing him- 
self, kept on. A little farther, he halted again. 
Three horsemen, armed with Winchesters, were 
jogging along toward town ahead of him, and 
he wheeled about sharply. The girl, climbing 
rapidly toward Steve Brayton’s cabin, was out 
of the way, but he was too late to reach the 
ford again. Down the road two more Lewal- 
lens with guns were in sight, and he lashed his 
horse into the stream where the water was deep. 
Old Gabe, looking from the door of his mill, 
quit laughing to himself; and under cover of 
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the woods the girl watched man and horse 
fighting the tide. Twice young Stetson turned 
his head. But his enemies apparently had not 
seen him, and horse and rider scrambled up 
the steep bank and under shelter of the trees. 
The girl had evidently learned who he was. 
Her sudden anger was significant, as was the 
sight of Lewallens going armed to court, and 
Rome rode on, uneasy. 

When he reached Troubled Fork, in sight 
of Hazlan, he threw a cartridge into place, and 
shifted the slide to see that it was ready for use. 
Passing old Jasper’sstore on the edge of town, he 
saw the old man’s bushy head through the open 
door, and Lewallens and Braytons crowded out 
on the steps and looked after him. All were 
armed. Twenty paces farther he met young 
Jasper on his gray, and the look on his enemy’s 
face made him grip his rifle. With a flashing 
cross-fire from eye to eye, the two passed, each 
with his thumb on the hammer of his Winches- 
ter. The groups on the court-house steps 
stopped talking as he rode by, and turned to 
look athim. Hesaw none of hisown friends, and 
he went on at a gallop to Rufe Stetson’s store. 
His uncle was not in sight. Steve Marcum and 
old Sam Day stood in the porch, and inside a 
woman was crying. Several Stetsons were near, 
and all with grave faces gathered about him. 

He knew what the matter was before Steve 
spoke. His uncle had been driven from town. 
A last warning had come to him on the day 
before. The hand of a friend was in the cau- 
tion, and Rufe rode away at dusk; and that 
night his house was searched by men masked 
and armed. The Lewallens were in town, and 
were ready to fight. The crisis had come. 


IV. 


Back at the mill old Gabe was troubled. 
Usually he sat in a cane-bottomed chair near 
the hopper, whittling, while the lad tended the 
mill, and took pay in an oaken toll-dish smooth 
with the use of half a century. But the inci- 
dent across the river that morning had made 
the old man uneasy, and he moved restlessly 
from his chair to the door, and back again, while 
the boy watched him, wondering what the mat- 
ter was, but asking no questions. Atnoonanold 
mountaineer rode by, and the miller hailed him. 

“ Any news in town?” he asked. 

“ Hain’t been to town. Reckon fightin’ ’s 
goin’ on thar from whut I heerd.” The care- 
less, high-pitched answer brought the boy with 
wide eyes to the door. 

“Whut d’ ye hear?” asked Gabe. 

“ Jes heerd fightin’ ’s goin’ on!” 

Then every man who came for his meal 
brought a wild rumor from town, and the old 
miller moved his chair to the door, and sat there 
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whittling fast, and looking anxiously toward 
Hazlan. The boy was in a fever of unrest, and 
old Gabe could hardly keep him in the mill. 
In the middle of the afternoon the report of 
a rifle came down the river, breaking into 
echoes against the cliffs below, and Isom ran 
out the door, and stood listening for another, 
with an odd contradiction of fear and delight 
on his eager face. In a few moments Rome 
Stetson galloped into sight, and, with a shrill 
cry of relief, the boy ran down the road to 
meet him, and ran back, holding by a stirrup. 
Young Stetson’s face was black with passion, 
and his eyes were heavy with drink. At the 
door of the mill he swung from his horse, and 
for a moment was hardly able to speak from 
rage. There had been no fight. The Stetsons 
were few and unprepared. They had neither 
the guns nor, without Rufe, the means to open 
the war, and they believed Rufe had gone for 
arms. So they had chafed in the store all day, 
and all day Lewallens on horseback and on 
foot were in sight; and each was a taunt to 
every Stetson, and, few as they were, the young 
and hot-headed wanted to go out and fight. 
In the afternoon a talebearer had brought 
some of Jasper’s boasts to Rome, and, made 
reckless by moonshine and much brooding, he 
sprang up to lead them. Steve too caught up 
his gun, but old Sam’s counsel checked him, 
and the two by force held Rome back. A lit- 
tle later the Lewallens left town. The Stet- 
sons too disbanded, and on their way home 
a last drop of gall ran Rome’s cup of bitterness 
over. Opposite Steve Brayton’s cabin a jet of 
smoke puffed from the bushes across the river, 
and a bullet furrowed the road in front of him. 
That was the shot they had heard at the mill. 
Somebody was drawing a “ dead line,” and, by 
instinct, Rome wheeled his horse at the brink 
of it. A mocking yell came over the river, and 
a gray horse flashed past an open space in the 
bushes. Rome knew the horse and knew the 
yell; young Jasper was “bantering” him. 
Nothing maddens the mountaineer like this 
childish method of insult; and telling of it, 
Rome sat in a corner, and loosed a torrent of 
curses against young Lewallen and his clan. 
Old Gabe had listened without a word, and 
the strain in his face was eased. Always the 
old man had stood for peace. He believed it 
had come after the court-house fight, and he 
had hoped against hope, even when Rufe came 
back to tradeagainst old Jasper; for Rufe was big 
and good-natured, and unsuspected of resolute 
purpose, and the Lewallens’s power had weak- 
ened. So, now that Rufe was gone again, the 
old miller half believed he was gone for good. 
Nobody was hurt; there was a chance yet for 
peace, and with a rebuke on his tongue, and 
relief in his face, the old man sat back in his 
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chair, and went on whittling. The boy turned 
eagerly to a crevice in the logs, and, trembling 
with excitement, searched the other shore for 
Jasper’s gray horse, going home. 

“ He called me a idgit,” he said to himself, 
with a threatening shake of his head. “Jes 
would n’t I like to hev a chance athim! Rome 
ull git him! Rome ull git him!” 

There was no moving point of white on the 
broad face of the mountains or along the river 
road. Jasper was yet to come, and, with ears 
alert to every word behind him, the lad fixed 
his eyes where he should see him first. 

“ Oh, he did n’t mean to hit me. Not thet 
he ain’t mean enough to shoot from the bresh,” 
Rome broke out savagely. “ Thet ’s jes whut 
I ’m afeard he will do. Thar was too much 
daylight fer him. Ef he jesdon’t come a-sneak- 
in’ over hyar, ’n’ waitin’ in the lorrel atter dark 
fer me, it ’s all I ax.” 

“ Waitin’ in the lorrel!” Old Gabe could 
hold back no longer. “Hit ’s a shame, a 
burnin’ shame! I don’ know whut things air 
comin’ to! ’Pears like all you young folks think 
about is killin’ somebody. Folks usen to talk 
about how fer they could kill a deer; now it’s 
how fer they kin killa man. I hev knowed the 
time when a man would ’a’ been druv out o’ the 
county fer drawin’ a knife ur a pistol; ’n’ ef a 
feller was ever killed, it was kinder accidental 
bya Barlow. I reckon folks got usen to weepons 
’n’ killin’ ’n’ bushwhackin’ in the war. Looks 
like it ’s been gittin’ wuss ever sence, ’n’ now 
it ’s dirk, ’n’ Winchester, ’n’ shootin’ from the 
bushes all the time. Hit ’s wuss ’n stealin’ 
money to take a feller-creetur’s life thet way!” 

The old miller’s indignation sprang from 
memories of a better youth. For the courtesies 
of the code went on to the Blue Grass, and 
before the war the mountaineer fought with 
English fairness and his fists. It was a disgrace 
to use a deadly weapon in those days; it was 
a disgrace now not to use it. 

“ Oh, I know all the excuses folks make,” he 
went on: “hit ’s fa’r fer one as ’t is fer t’ other; 
ye can’t fight a man fa’r ’n’ squar’ who ’Il shoot 
ye in the back; a poh man can’t fight money 
in the couhts; ’n’ thar hain’t no witnesses in the 
lorrel but leaves; ’n’ dead men don’t hev much 
tosay. I knowitall. Hit’s cur’us, but it act’ally 
looks like lots o’ decent young folks hev got 
usen to the idee — thar ’s so much of it goin’ 
on, ’n’ thar’s so much talk ’bout killin’ ’n’ layin’ 
out in the lorrel. Reckon folks ull git to pes- 
terin’ women ’n’ strangers bimeby, ’n’ robbin’ 
’n’ thievin’. Hit ’s bad enough thar ’s so leetle 
law thet folks hev to take it in their own hands 
oncet in a while, but this shootin’ from the 
bresh hit ’s p’int’ly a sin ’n’ shame! Why,” he 
concluded, pointing his remonstrance as he al- 
ways did, “I seed your grandad and young 


Jas’s fight up thar in Hazlan full two hours 
*fore the war,—fist and skull,—’n’ your grandad 
was whooped. Zhey got up and shuk hands, 
I don’t see why folks can’t fight thet way now, | 
wish Rufe ’n’ old Jas’n’ you ’n’ young Jas could 
have it out fist and skull, ’n’ stop this killin’ o’ 
people like hogs. Thar ’s nobody left but you 
four. But thar ’s no chance o’ that, I reckon.” 

“T "ll fight him anyway, ’n’ I reckon ef Ac 
don’t die till 7 lay out in the lorrel fer Aim, 
he ’ll live a long time. Ef a Stetson ever done 
sech meanness as that I never heerd it.” — 

“ Nuther hev I,” said the old man, with 
quick justice. “ Ye air a overbearin’ race, all 
o’ ye, but I never knowed ye to be that mean, 
Hit ’s all ther wuss fer ye thet ye air in sech 
doin’s. I tell ye, Rome —” 

A faint cry rose above the drone of the mill- 
stones, and old Gabe stopped with open lips 
to listen. The boy’s face was pressed close to 
the logs. A wet paddle had flashed into the 
sunlight from out the bushes across the river. 
He could just see a canoe in the shadows un- 
der them, and with quick suspicion his brain 
pictured Jasper’s horse hitched in the bushes, 
and Jasper stealing across the river to waylay 
Rome. But the canoe moved slowly out of 
sight down-stream and toward the deep wa- 
ter, the paddler unseen, and the boy looked 
around with a weak smile. Neither seemed to 
have heard him. Rome was brooding, with his 
sullen face in his hands; the old miller was 
busy with his own thoughts; and the boy 
turned again to his watch. 

But Jasper did not come. Isom’s eyes began 
to ache from the steady gaze, and now and 
then he would drop them to the water swirling 
beneath. A slow wind swayed the overhang- 
ing branches at'the mouth of the stream, and 
under them was an eddy. Escaping this, the 
froth and bubbles raved out to the gleams beat- 
ing the air from the sunlit river. He saw one 
tiny fleet caught; a mass of yellow scum bore 
down, and, sweeping through bubbles and eddy, 
was itself struck into fragments by something 
afloat. A tremulous shadow shot through a 
space of sunlight into the gloom cast by a thicket 
ofrhododendrons, and the boy caught his breath 
sharply. Amoment more,and theshape ofa boat 
and a human figure quivered on the water run- 
ning under him. The stern of a Lewallen canoe 
swung into the basin, and he sprang to his feet. 

“Rome!” The cry cut sharply through the 
drowsy air. “Thar he is! Hit ’s Jas!” 

The old miller rose to his feet. The boy 
threw himself behind the sacks of grain. Rome 
wheeled for his rifle, and stood rigid before the 
door. There was a light step without, and the 
click of a gun-lock within ; a shadow fell across 
the doorway, and a girl stood at the threshold 
with an empty bag in her hand. 
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Vv. 


WitH a little cry she shrank back a step. 
Her face paled, and her lips trembled, and for 
a moment she could not speak. But her eyes 
swept the group, and were fixed in two points 
of fire on Rome. 

“Why don’t ye shoot ?” she asked scorn- 
fully. “I hev heerd thet the Stetsons hev got 
to makin’ war on women-folks, but I never be- 
lieved it afore.” Then she turned to the miller. 

“ Kin I git some more meal hyar?” she asked. 
“Or hev ye stopped sellin’ to folks on t’ other 
side ?” she added ina tone that sought no favor. 

“ You kin hev all ye want,” said old Gabe, 
quietly. 

“ The millon Dead Crickis broke ag’in,” she 
continued, “’n’ co’n is skase on our side. We’ll 
hev to begin buyin’ purty soon, so I thought 
I'd save totin’ the co’n down hyar.” She handed 
old Gabe the empty bag. 

“Well,” said he, “ as it air gittin’ late, ’n’ ye 
hev to climb the mountain ag’in, I ’ll let ye 
hev that comin’ out o’ the hopper now. Take 
a cheer.” 

The girl sat down in the low chair, and, 
loosening the strings of her bonnet, pushed it 
back from her head. An old-fashioned horn 
comb dropped to the floor, and when she 
stooped to pick it up, she let her hair fall 
in a heap about her shoulders. Thrusting one 
hand under it, she calmly tossed the whole mass 
of chestnut and gold over the back of the chair, 
where it fell rippling like water through a bar of 
sunlight. With head thrown back and throat 
bared, she shook it from side to side, and, slowly 
coiling it, pierced it with the coarsecomb. Then 
passing her hands across her forehead and tem- 
ples, as women do, she folded them in her lap, 
and sat motionless. The boy, crouched near, 
held upon her the mesmefic look of a serpent. 
Old Gabe was peering covertly from under the 
brim of his hat, with a chuckle at his lips. Rome 
had fallen back to a corner of the mill, sobered, 
speechless, his rifle in a nerveless hand. The 
passion that fired him at the boy’s warning 
had as swiftly gone down at sight of the girl, 
and her cutting rebuke made him hot again 
with shame. He was angry, too,—more than 
angry,— because he felt so helpless, a sensation 
that was newandstifling. Thescorn of her face, 
as he remembered it that morning, hurt him 
again while he looked at her. A spirit of con- 
tempt was still in her eyes, and quivered about 
her thin lips and nostrils. She had put him be- 
neath further notice, and yet every toss of her 
head, every movement of her hands, seemed 
meant for him, to irritate him. And once, while 
she combed her hair, his brain whirled with an 
impulse to catch the shining stuff in one hand 
and to pinion both her wrists with the other, just 
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to show her that he was master, and still would 
harm her not at all. But he shut his teeth, and 
watched her. Among mountain women the 
girl was more than pretty ; elsewhere only her 
hair, perhaps, would have caught the casual 
eye. She wore red homespun and coarse shoes ; 
her hands were brown and hardened. Her 
arms and shoulders looked muscular, her waist 
was rather large,— being as nature meant it,— 
and her face in repose had a heavy look.- But 
the poise of her head suggested native pride 
and dignity ; her eyes were deep, and full of 
changing lights; the scarlet dress, loose as it 
was, showed rich curves in her figure, and her 
movements had a certain childlike grace. Her 
brow was low, and her mouth had character ; 
the chin was firm, the upper lip short, and the 
teeth were even and white. 

“T reckon thar ’s enough to fill the sack, 
Isom,” said the old miller, breaking the strained 
silence of the group. The girl rose, and handed 
him a few small pieces of silver. 

“TI reckon I ’d better pay fer it all,” she said. 
“TI s’pose I won’t be over hyar again.” 

Old Gabe gave some of the coins back. 

“ Ye know whut my price allers is,” he said. 

“ I’m obleeged,” answered the girl, flushing. 
“ Co’n hev riz on our side. I thought mebbe 
you charged folks over thar more, anyways.” 

“ T sells fer the same, ef co’n is high ur low,” 
was the answer. “ This side or t’ other makes 
no diff’unce tome. I hev frien’s on both sides, ’n’ 
I take no part in sech doin’s as air a shame to 
the mountains.” 

There was a quick light of protest in the girl’s 
dark eyes; but the old miller was honored by 
both factions, and without a word she turned to 
the boy, who was tying the sack. 

“ The boat ’s loose!” he called out, with the 
string between his teeth ; and she turned again 
and ran out. Rome stood still. 

“ Kerry thesack out, boy,’n’ he’pthe gal.” Old 
Gabe’s voice was stern, and the young moun- 
taineer doggedly swung the bag to hisshoulders. 
The girl had caught the rope, and drawn the 
rude dugout along the shore. 

“Who axed ye to do thet?” she asked an- 
grily. 

Rome dropped the bag into the boat, and 
merely looked her in the face. 

“Look hyar, Rome Stetson,”—the sound 
of his name from her lips almost startled him,— 
“T ’ll hev ye understan’ thet I don’t want to be 
bounden to you, nor none o’ yer kin.” 

Turning, she gave an impatient sweep with 
her paddle. The prow of the canoe dipped and 
was motionless. Rome had caught the stern, 
and the girl wheeled in hot anger. Her impulse 
to strike may have been for the moment, and no 
longer, or she may have read swiftly no unkind- 
ness in the mountaineer’s steady look ; for the 
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uplifted oar was stayed in the air, as though at 
least she would hear him. 

“T’ve got nothin’ ag’in’ you,” he said slowly. 
“Jas Lewallen hev been threatenin’ me, ’n’ I 
thought it was him,’n’ I was ready fer Atm, when 
you come into the mill. I would n’t hurt you 
nur no other woman. Ye ought to know it, ’n’ 
ye do know it.” 

The words were masterful, but said in a way 
that vaguely soothed the girl’s pride, and the 
oar was let slowly into the water. 

“Treckon ye aira friend 0’ his,” he added, still 
quietly. “I ’ve seed ye goin’ up thar, but I ’ve 
got nothin’ ag’in’ ye, whoever ye be.” 

She turned on him a sharp look of suspicion. 
“T reckon I do be a friend o’ his,” she said de- 
liberately ; and then she saw that he was in ear- 
nest. A queer little smile went like a ray of light 
from her eyes to her lips, and she gave a quick 
stroke with her paddle. The boat shot into the 
current, and was carried swiftly toward the 
Cumberland. The girl stood erect, swaying 
through light and shadow like a great scarlet 
flower blowing in the wind; and Rome watched 
hertill she touched the other bank. Swinging the 
sack out, shestepped lightly afterit,and, without 
looking behind her, disappeared in the bushes. 

The boy Isom was riding away when Rome 
turned, and old Gabe was watching from the 
door of the mill. 

“Who is thet gal?” he asked slowly. It 
seemed somehow that he had known her a long 
while ago. A puzzled frown overlay his face, 
and the old miller laughed. 

“ You a-axin’ who she be, ’n’ she a-axin’ who 
you be, ’n’ both o’ ye a-knowin’ one ‘nother 
sence ye was knee-high. Why, boy, hit ’s old 


” 


Jasper’s gal — Marthy! 


VI. 


In a flash of memory Rome saw the girl as 
vividly as when he last saw her years ago. They 
had met at the mill, he with his father, she with 


hers. There was a quarrel, and the two men 
were held apart. But the old sore as usual was 
opened, and a week later Rome’s father was 
killed from the brush. He remembered his mo- 
ther’s rage and grief, her calls for vengeance, 
the uprisings, the fights, the plots, and the am- 
bushes. He remembered the look the girl had 
given him that long ago, and her look that day 
was little changed. 

When fighting began she had been sent for 
safety to the sister of her dead mother, in another 
county. When peace came old Jasper married 
again, and the girl refused to come home. 
Lately the stepmother too had passed away, 
and then she came back to live. All this the 
old miller told in answer to Rome’s questions 
as the two walked away in the twilight. This 
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was why he had not recognized her, and why 
her face yet seemed familiar even when he 
crossed the river that morning. 

“Uncle Gabe, how do you reckon the gal 
knowed who I was?” 

“She axed me.” 

“She axed you / Whar?” 

“ Over thar in the mill.” The old miller was 
watching the young mountaineer closely. The 
manner of the girl was significant when she 
asked who Rome was, and the miller knew but 
one reason possible for his foolhardiness that 
morning. 

“Do you mean to say she hev been over hyar 
afore ?” . 

“ Why, yes, come to think about it, three or 
four times while Isom was sick ; and whut she 
come fer I can’t make out. The mill over thar 
was n’t broke long, ’n’ why she did n’t go thar 
or bring more co’n at a time, to save her the 
trouble o’so many trips, I can’t see to save me.” 

Young Stetson was listening eagerly. Again 
the miller cast his bait. 

“‘ Mebbe she ’s spyin’.” 

Rome faced him, alert with suspicion ; but 
old Gabe was laughing silently. 

“ Don’t you bea fool, Rome. The gal comes 
and goes in thet boat, ’n’ she could n’t see a soul 
without my knowin’ it. She seed ye ridin’ by 
one day, ’n’ she looked mighty cur’us when | 
tol’ her who ye was.” 

Old Gabe stopped his teasing, Rome’s face 
was so troubled, and himself grew serious. 

—Rome,” he said earnestly, “ I wish to the 
good Lord ye was n’t in sech doin’s. Ef thet 
hed been young Jas ’stid o’ Marthy, I reckon 
ye would ’a’ killed him right thar.” 

“ Well, I was n’t going to let him kill me,” 
was the sullen answer. 

The two had stopped at a rickety gate swing- 
ing open on the road. The young mountaineer 
was pushing a stone about with the toe of his 
boot. He had never before listened to remon- 
strance with such patience, and old Gabe grew 
bold. 

“You ’ve been drinkin’ ag’in, Rome,” he 
said suddenly, “’n’ I knowit. Hit ’s been moon- 
shine that’s whooped you Stetsons, not the Lew- 
allens, long as I kin rickollect,’n’ it ull be moon- 
shine ag’in ef ye don’t let it alone.” 

Rome made no denial, no defense. “ Uncle 
Gabe,” he said slowly, still busied with the stone, 
“ hev thet gal been over hyar sence ye tol’ her 
who I was?” 

The old man was waiting for the pledge that 
seemed on his lips, but he did not lose his temper. 

“Not till to-day,” he said quietly. 

Rome turned abruptly, and the two sepa- 
rated with no word of parting. Fora moment 
the miller watched the young fellow striding 
away under his rifle. 
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“T hev been atter peace a good while,” he said 
to himself, “ but I reckon thar ’s a bigger hand 
a-workin’ now than mine.” Then he lifted his 
voice. “ Ef Isom’s too sick to come down to the 
mill to-morrer, I wish you ’’d come ’n’ he’p me.” 

Rome nodded back over his shoulder, and 
went on, with head bent, along the river road. 
Passing a clump of pines at the next curve, he 
pulled a bottle from his pocket. 

“ Uncle Gabe ’s about right, I reckon,” he 
said half aloud; and he raised it above his 
head to hurl it away, but checked it in mid- 
air. For a moment he looked at the colorless 
liquid, then, with quick nervousness, pulled 
the cork of sassafras leaves; gulped down the 
pale moonshine, and dashed the bottle against 
the trunk of a beech. The fiery stuff does its 
work in a hurry. He was thirsty when he 
reached the mouth of a brook that tumbled 
down the mountain along the pathway that 
would lead him home, and he stooped to drink 
where the water sparkled in a rift of dim light 
from overhead. Then he sat upright on a stone, 
with his wide hat-brim curved in a crescent over 
his forehead, his hands caught about his knees, 
and his eyes on the empty air. 

He was scarcely over his surprise that the 
girl was young Lewallen’s sister, and the dis- 
covery had wrought a curious change. The 
piquant impulse of rivalry was gone, and some- 
thing deeper was taking its place. He was con- 
fused and a good deal troubled, thinking it all 
over. He tried to make out what the girl meant 
by looking at him from the mountain-side, by 
waving her bonnet at him, and by coming to 
old Gabe’s mill when she could have gone to 
her own. To be sure, she did not, know then 
who he was, and she had stopped coming when 
she learned; but why had she crossed again 
that day? Perhaps she too was bantering him, 
and he was at once angry and drawn to her; 
for her mettlesome spirit touched his own love 
of daring, even when his humiliation was most 
bitter — when she told him he warred upon 
women, when he held out to her the branch of 
peace and she swept it aside with a stroke of 
her oar. But Rome was little conscious of the 
weight of subtle facts like these. His unseeing 
eyes went back to her as she combed her hair. 
He saw the color in her cheeks, the quick light 
in her eyes, the bare, full throat, once more, 
and the wavering forces of his unsteady brain 
centered in a stubborn resolution —to see it all 
again. He would make Isom stay at home, if 
need be, and he would take the boy’s place at 
the mill. If she came there no more, he would 
cross the river again. Come peace or war, be 
she friend or enemy, he would see her. His 
thirst was fierce again, and, with this half- 
drunken determination in his heart, he stooped 
once more to drink from the cheerful little 


stream. As he rose, a loud curse smote the air. 
The river, pressed between two projecting cliffs, 
was narrow at that point, and the oath came 
across the water. An instant later a man led 
a lamed horse from behind a boulder, and 
stooped to examine its leg. The dusk was thick- 
ening, but Rome knew the huge frame and 
gray beard of old Jasper Lewallen. The blood 
beat in a sudden tide at his temples, and, half 
by instinct, he knelt behind a rock, and, thrust- 
ing his rifle through a crevice, cocked it softly. 

Again the curse of impatience came over the 
still water, and old Jasper rose and turned to- 
ward him. The glistening sight caught in the 
center of his beard. That would take him in 
the throat; it might miss, and he let the sight 
fall till the bullet would cut the fringe of gray 
hair into the heart. Old Jasper, so people 
said, had killed his father in just this way; 
he had driven his uncle from the mountains; 
he was trying now to revive the feud. He was 
the father of young Jasper, who had threatened 
his life, and the father of the girl whose con- 
tempt had cut him to the quick twice that day. 
Again her taunt leaped through his heated 
brain, and his boast to the old miller followed 
it. His finger trembled at the trigger. 

“No; by—,no!” he breathed between his 
teeth ; and old Jasper passed on unharmed. 


vil. 


Next day the news of Rufe Stetson’s flight 
went down the river on the wind, and before 
nightfall the spirit of murder was loosed on 
both shores of the Cumberland. The more cau- 
tious warned old Jasper. The Stetsons were 
gaining strength again, they said; so were 
their feudsmen, the Marcums, enemies of the 
Braytons, old Jasper’s kinspeople. Keeping 
store, Rufe had made money in the West, and 
money and friends right and left through the 
mountains. With all his good nature, he was a 
persistent hater, and he was shrewd. He had 
waited the chance to put himself on the side 
of the law, and now the law was with him. 
But old Jasper laughed contemptuously. Rufe 
Stetson was gone again, he said, as he had gone 
before, and this time for good. Rufe had tried 
to do what nobody had done, or could do, while 
he was alive. Anyway, he was reckless of conse- 
quences, and he cared little if war did come 
again. Still, the old man prepared for a fight, 
and Steve Marcum on the other shore made 
ready for Rufe’s return. 

It was like the breaking of peace in feudal 
days. The close kin of each leader were already 
about him, and now the close friends of each 
took sides. Each leader trading in Hazlan 
had debtors scattered through the mountains, 
and these rallied to aid the man who had be- 
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friendedthem. There wasno grudge but served 
a pretext for partizanship in the coming war. 
Political rivalry had wedged apart two strong 
families, the Marcums and Braytons; a boun- 
dary line in dispute was a chain of bitterness ; 
a suit in a county court had sown seeds of ha- 
tred. Sometimes it was a horse-trade, a fence 
left down, or a gate left open, and the trespas- 
sing of cattle ; in one instance, through spite, 
a neighbor had docked the tail of a neighbor’s 
horse—had “muled his critter,” as the owner 
phrased the outrage. There was no old sore 
that was not opened by the crafty leaders, no 
slumbering bitterness that they did not wake to 
life. “‘ Help us to revenge, and we will help 
you,” was the whispered promise. So, had one 
man a grudge against another, he could set 
his foot on one or the other shore, sure that his 
enemy would be fighting for the other. 
Others there were, friends of neither leader, 
who, under stress of poverty or hatred of work, 
would fight with either for food and clothes ; 
and others still, the ne’er-do-wells and outlaws, 
who fought by the day or month for hire. Even 
these were secured by one or the other faction, 
for Steve and old Jasper left no resource untried, 
knowing well that the fight, if there was one, 
would be fought to a quick and decisive end. 
The day for the leisurely feud, for patient 
planning, and the slow picking off of men from 
one side or the other, was gone. The people in 
the Blue Grass, who had no feuds in their own 
country, were trying to stop them in the moun- 
tains. Over in Breathitt, as everybody knew, 
soldiers had come from the “ settlements,” had 
arrested the leaders, and had taken them to the 
Blue Grass for the feared and hated ordeal of 
trial by a jury of “ bigoted furriners.” On the 
heels of the soldiers came a young preacher up 
from the Jellico hills, half “ citizen,” half “ fur- 
riner,” with long black hair and a scar across 
his forehead, who was stirring up the people, 
it was said, “ as though Satan was atter them.” 
Over there the spirit of the feud was broken, 
and a good effect was already perceptible 
around Hazlan. In past days every pair of lips 
was sealed with fear, and the non-combatants 
left crops and homes, and moved down the river, 
when trouble began. Now only the timid con- 
sidered this way of escape. Steve and old Jas- 
per found a few men who refused to enter the 
fight. Several, indeed, talked openly against the 
renewal of the feud, and somebody, it was said, 
had dared to hint that he would send to the 
governor for aid, if it should break out again. 
But these were rumors touching few people. 
For once again, as time and time again be- 
fore, one bank of the Cumberland was arrayed 
with mortal enmity against the other, and old 
Gabe sat, with shaken faith, in the door of his 
mill. For years he had worked and prayed 
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for peace, and for a little while the Almighty 
seemed lending aid. Now the friendly grasp was 
loosening, and yet the miller did all he could. 
He begged Steve Marcum to urge Rufe to seek 
aid from the law when the latter came back; 
and Steve laughed, and asked what justice was 
possible for a Stetson, with a Lewallen for a 
judge and Braytons for a jury. Then the miller 
pleaded with old Jasper, and old Jasper pointed 
to the successes of his own life. 

“ T hev triumphed ag’in’ my enemies time ’n’ 
ag’in,” he said. “ The Lord air on my side, ’n’ 
I gits a better Christian ever’ year.” The old 
man spoke with the sincerity of a barbarism 
that has survived the dark ages, and, holding 
the same faith, the miller had no answer. It 
was old Gabe indeed who had threatened to 
send to the governor for soldiers, and this he 
would have done, perhaps, had there not been 
one hope left, and only one. A week had 
gone, and there was no word from Rufe Stet- 
son. Up on Thunderstruck Knob the old Stet- 
son mother was growing pitiably eager and rest- 
less. Every day she slipped like a ghost through 
the leafless woods, and in and out the cabin, 
kindling hatred; and at every dawn or dusk 
she was on her porch peering through the 
dim light for Rufe Stetson. Steve Marcum was 
ill at ease. Rome Stetson alone seemed un- 
concerned, and his name was on every gossip- 
ing tongue. 

He took little interest and no hand in get- 
ting ready for the war. He forbade the firing 
of a gun till Rufe came back, else Steve should 
fight his fight alone. He grew sullen and mo- 
rose. His old mother’s look was a thorn in his 
soul, and he stayed little at home. He hung 
about the mill, and when Isom became bedfast, 
the big mountaineer, who had never handled 
anything but a horse, a plow, or a rifle, to the 
bewilderment of the Stetsons, settled himself 
into the boy’s duties, and nobody dared ques- 
tion him. Even old Gabe jested no longer. The 
matter was too serious. 

Meanwhile the winter threw off the last slum- 
brous mood of autumn, as a sleeper starts from 
a dream. A fortnight was gone, and still no 
message camefrom the absent leader. Oneshore 
was restive, uneasy; the other confident, mock- 
ing. Between the two, Rome Stetson waited his 
chance at the mill. 


VIII. 


Day was whitening on the Stetson shore. 
Across the river the air was arp with the 
chill of dawn, and the Meet: flocks of 
sheep under shelter of rock and crag. A pe- 
culiar cry radiated from the Lewallen cabin 
with singular resonance on the crisp air—the 
mountain cry for straying cattle. A soft low 
came from a distant patch of laurel, and old 
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Jasper’s girl, Martha, folded her hands like a 
conch at her mouth, and the shrill cry again 
startled the air. 

“Ye better come, ye pied muley critter.” 
Picking up a cedar piggin, she stepped from 
the porch toward the meek voice that had an- 
swered her. Temper and exertion had brought 
the quick blood to her face. Her head was 
bare, her thick hair was loosely coiled, and her 
brown arms were naked almost to the shoulder. 
At the stable a young mountaineer was over- 
hauling his riding-gear. 

« Air you goin’ to ride the hoss to-day, Jas?” 
she asked querulously. 

“ Thet ’s jes whut I was aimin’ to do. I’m 
a-goin’ to town.” 

“Well, I lowed I was goin’ to mill to-day. 
The co’n is ’mos’ gone.” 

“Well, ye ‘lowed wrong,” he answered im- 
perturbably. 

“Yu’re mean, Jas Lewallen,” shecried hotly; 
“thet’s whut ye air, mean—dog-mean!” 

The young mountaineer looked up, whistled 
softly, and laughed. But when he brought his 
horse to the door an hour later there was a bag 
of corn across the saddle. 

“ As ye air so powerful sot on goin’ to mill, 
whether or no, I ’ll leave this hyar sack at the 
bend o’ the road, ’n’ ye kin git it thar. I ’ll 
bring the meal back ef ye puts it in the same 
place. I hates to see women-folks ridin’ this 
hoss. Hit spiles him.” 

The horse was a dapple-gray of unusual 
beauty, and as the girl reached out her hand to 
stroke his throat, he turned to nibble at herarm. 

“ T reckon he ’d jes as lieve hev me ride him 
as you, Jas,” she said. “ Me ’n’ him hev got 
to be great friends. Ye orter n’t to be so stingy.” 

“ Well, he ain’t no hoss to be left out ’n the 
bresh now, ’n’ I hain’t goin’ to ‘low it.” 

Old Jasper had lounged out of the kitchen 
door, and stood with his huge bulk against a 
shrinking pillar of the porch. The two men were 
much alike. Both had the same black, threat- 
ening brows meeting over the bridge of the nose. 
A kind of grim humor lurked about the old 
man’s mouth, which time might trace about 
young Jasper’s. The girl’s face had no hu- 
mor ; the same square brows, apart and clearly 
marked, gave it a strong, serious cast, and while 
she hadthe Lewallen fire,shefavored her mother 
enough, so the neighbors said, “ to hev a mighty 
mild, takin’ way about her ef she wanted.” 

“You ’re right, Jas,” the old mountaineer 
said; “the hoss air a sin’n’ temptation. Hit do 
me good ever"time I look at him. Thar air no 
sech hoss, I tell ye, this side o’ the settlements.” 

The boy started away, and the old man fol- 
lowed, and halted him out of the girl’s hearing. 

“Tell Eli Crump ’n’ Jim Stover to watch the 
Breathitt road closet now,” he said in a low 
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voice. “See all them citizens I tol’ ye, ’n’ tell 
them to be ready when I says the word. Thar’s 
no tellin’ whut ’s goin’ to happen.” 

Young Jasper nodded his head, and struck 
his horse into a gallop. The old man lighted 
his pipe, and turned back to the house. The 
girl, bonnet in hand, was starting for the valley. 

“Thar ain’t no use goin’ to Gabe Bunch’s 
fer yer grist,” he said. “The mill on Dead Crick 
is a-runnin’ ag’in, ’n’ I don’t want ye over thar 
axin’ favors, specially jes now.” 

“T lef’ somethin’ fer ye to eat, dad,” she re- 
plied, “ ef ye gits hongry before I git back.” 

“You heerd me?” he called after her, knit- 
ting his brows. 

“Yes, dad; I heerd ye.” Then she added to 
herself, “ But I don’t heed ye.” In truth, the girl 
heeded nobody. She was not accustomed to 
ask consent, even her own, nor to follow advice. 
At the bend of the road she found the bag, and 
for an instant she stood wavering. An impulse 
turned her to the river, and she loosed the boat, 
and headed it across the swift, shallow water 
from the ford and straight toward the mill. At 
every stroke of her paddle the water rose above 
the prow of the boat, and, blown into spray, 
flew back and drenched her; the wind loosed 
her hair, and, tugging at her skirts, draped her 
like a statue: and she fought them, wind and 
water, with mouth set and a smile in her eyes. 
One sharp struggle still, where the creek leaped 
into freedom; the mouth grew a little firmer, 
the eyes laughed more, the keel grated on peb- 
bles, and the boat ran its nose into the withered 
sedge on the Stetson shore. 

A tall gray figure was pouring grain into the 
hopper when she reached the door of the mill. 
She stopped abruptly, Rome Stetson turned, 
and again the two were face to face. No greet- 
ing passed. The girl lifted her head with a little 
toss that deepened the set look about the moun- 
taineer’s mouth ; her lax figure grew tense as 
though strung suddenly against some coming 
harm, and her eyes searched the shadows with- 
out once resting on him. 

“ Whar ’s Uncle Gabe?” She spoke shortly, 
and as to a stranger. 

“ Gone to town,” said Rome, composedly. 
He had schooled himself for this meeting. 

“ When ’s he comin’ back ?” 

“ Not ’fore night, I reckon.” 

“ Whar ’s Isom? ” 

“ Tsom ’s sick.” 

“ Who ’s tendin’ the mill ?” 

For answer he tossed the empty bag into the 
corner, and, without looking at her, picked up 
another bag. 

“T reckon ye see me, don’t ye?” he asked 
coolly. “ Hev a cheer, and rest a spell. Hit ’s 
a purty long climb whar you come from.” 

The girl was confused, She stayed in the 
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doorway, a little helpless and suspicious. What 
was Rome Stetson doing here? His mastery of 
the situation, his easy confidence, puzzled and 
irritated her. Should she leave? The moun- 
taineer was a Stetson, a worm to tread on, if it 
crawled across her path. It would belike back- 
ing down before an enemy. He might laugh at 
her after she was gone, and, at that thought, she 
sat down in the chairwith composed face, look- 
ing through the door at the tumbling water, 
which broke with a thousand tints under the 
sun. She was able to see Rome, sidewise, as he 
moved about the hopper, whistling softly. 

Once she looked around, fancying she saw 
a smile on his sober face. Their eyes came near 
meeting, and she turned quite away. 

“ Ever seed a body out ’n his head ?” 

The girl’s eyes rounded with a start of sur- 
prise. 

“ Well, it’s plumb cur’us. Isom’s been thet 
way lately. Isom’s sick, yeknow. Uncle Gabe’s 
got the rheumatiz, ’n’ Isom ’s mighty fond o’ 
Uncle Gabe,’n’ the boy pestered me till I come 
down to he’p him. Hit p’int’ly air strange to 
hear him talkin’. He ’s jes a-ravin’ ’bout hell 
’n’ heaven, ’n’ the sin o’ killin’ folks. Ye would 
ha’ thought he hed been convicted, though none 
o’ our fambly hev been much atter religion. 
He says as how the wrath uv a livin’ God is 
a-goin’ tosweep these mount’ins, efsome mighty 
tall repentin’ hain’t done. Of co’se he got all 
them notions from Gabe. But Isom allus was 
quar, ’n’ seed things hisself. He ain’t no fool!” 

The girl was listening. Morbidly sensitive to 
the supernatural, she had turned toward him, 
and her face was relaxed with fear and awe. 

“He ’s hevin’ dreams ’n’ sich-like now, ’n’ 
I reckon thar ’s nothin’ he hev seed or heerd 
that he don’ talk about. He’s been a-ravin’ 
about you,” he added abruptly. The girl’s hands 
gave a nervous twitch. “ Oh, he don’t say no- 
thin’ ag’in’ ye. I reckon he tuk a fancy ter you. 
Mam was plumb distracted, not knowin’ whar 
he had seed ye. She thought it was like his 
other talk, ’n’ I never let on —a-knowin’ how 
mam was.” A flush rose like a flame from the 
girl’s throat to her hair. “ But hit ’s the feud,” 
Rome went on in an unsteady tone, “ thet he 
talks most about,’n’ I’msorry myself thet trou- 
ble ’s a-comin’.” He dropped all pretense now. 
“TI ’ve been a-watchin’ fer ye over thar on 
t’ other shore a good deal lately. I did n’t know 
yeatfust, Marthy,”— he spoke her name forthe 
first time,— “’n’ Gabe says ye did n’t know me. 
I remembered ye, though, ’n’ I want to tell 
ye now what I tol’ ye then; I ’ve got nothin’ 
ag’in’ you. I was hopin’ ye mought come over 
ag’in— hit was sorter cur’us thet ye was the 
gal —- the same gal —” 

His self-control left him; he was halting 
in speech, and blundering he did not know 





where. Fumbling an empty bag at the hopper, 
he had not dared to look at the girl till he 
heard her move. She had risen, and was pick- 
ing up her bag; the hard antagonism of her 
face calmed him instantly. 

“ Hain’t ye goin’ to hev yer grist ground ?” 

“ Not hyar,” she answered quickly. 

“ Why, gal?” He got no further. Martha 
was gone, and he followed her to the bank, 
bewildered. 

The girl’s suspicion, lulled by his plausible 
explanation, had grown sharp again. The 
mountaineer knew that she had been coming 
there. He was at the mill for another reason 
than to take the boy’s place; and with swift in- 
tuition she saw the truth. 

He grew angry as she rowed away — angry 
with himself that he had let her go; and the 
same half-tender, half-brutal impulse seized him 
as when he saw her first. This time he yielded. 
His horse was at hand, and the river not far be- 
low was narrow. The bridle-path that led to the 
Lewallen cabin swerved at one place to a cliff 
overlooking the river, and by hard riding and 
a climb of a few hundred feet on foot he could 
overtake her half-way up the mountain steep. 

The plan was no more than shaped before 
he was in the saddle and galloping down the 
river. The set of his face changed hardly a line 
while he swam the stream, and, drenched to 
the waist, scaled the cliff. When he reached 
the spot, he found the prints of a woman’s shoe 
in the dust of the path, going down. There 
were none returning, and he had not long to 
wait. Ascarlet bit of color soon flashed through 
the gray bushes below him. The girl was with- 
out her bag of corn. She was climbing slowly, 
and was looking at the ground as though in 
deep thought. Careless and reckless asshe was, 
she had come to realize at last just what she 
had done. She had been pleased at first, as 
would have been any woman, when she saw 
the big mountaineer watching her, for her 
life was lonely. She had waved her bonnet at 
him from mere mischief. She hardly knew 
it herself, but she had gone across the river 
to find out who he was. She had shrunk from 
him as from a snake thereafter, and had gone 
no more until old Jasper had sent her because 
the Lewallen mill was broken, and because 
she was a woman, and would be safe from 
harm. She had met him then when she could 
not help herself. But now she had gone of her 
own accord. She had given this Stetson, a bit- 
ter enemy, a chance to see her, to talk with her. 
She had listened to him; she had been on the 
point of allowing him to grind her corn. And 
he knew how often she had gone to the mill, 
and he could not know that she had ever been 
sent. Perhaps he thought that she had come 
to make overtures of peace, friendship, even 
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more. The suspicion reddened her face with 
shame, and her anger at him was turned upon 
herself. Why she had gone again that day she 
hardly ,xaew. But if there was another reason 
than simple perversity, it was the memory of 
Rome Stetson’s face when he caught her boat 
and spoke to her in a way she could not an- 
swer. The anger of the moment came with 
every thought of the incident afterward, and 
with it came too this memory of his look, which 
made her at once defiant and uneasy. She saw 
him now only when she was quite close, and, 
startled, she stood still; his stern look brought 
her the same disquiet, but she gave no sign 
of fear. 

“ Whut ’s the matter with ye ?” 

The question was too abrupt, too savage, 
and the girl looked straight at him, and her lips 

VoL. XLVIII.— 23. 
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tightened with a resolution not to speak. The 
movement put him beyond control. 

“Ye puts hell into me, Marthy Lewallen; 
ye puts downright hell into me.” The words 
came between gritted teeth. “I want to take 
ye up ’n’ throw ye off this cliff clean into the 
river, ’n’ I reckon the next minute I ’d jump off 
atter ye. Ye ’ve conjured me, gal! I forgits 
who ye air ’n’ who I be, ’n’ sometimes I want 
to come over hyar’n’ kerry ye out ’n these 
mount’ins, ’n’ never come back. You know 
whut I ’ve been watchin’ the river fer sence the 
fust time I seed ye. You know whut I ’ve been 
a-stayin’ at the mill fer, ’n’ Steve mad ’n’ mam 
a-jawin’ —’n’ a-lookin’ over hyar fer ye night 
’n’ day! Yeknow whut I ’ve swum over hyar 
fer! What ’s the matter with ye?” 

Martha was not looking for a confession like 
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this. It took away her shame at once, and the 
passion of it thrilled her, and left her trem- 
bling. While he spoke her lashes drooped 
quickly, and her face softened, and the color 
came back to it. She began intertwining her 
fingers, and would not look up at him. 

“Efye hates me like the rest uv ye, why don’t 
ye say it right out? ’N’ ef ye do hate me, whut 
hev you been lookin’ ’cross the river fer, ’n’ 
shakin’ yer bonnet at me, ’n’ paddlin’ to Gabe’s 
fer yer grist, when the mill on Dead Crick ’s 
been a-runnin’, ’n’ I know it? Ye ’ve been 
banterin’ me, hev ye!”—the blood rose to his 
eyes again —“ Ye must n’t fool with me, gal, 
—ye must n’t. Whut ev you been goin’ 
over thar fer?” He even took a threatening 
step toward her, and, with a helpless gesture, 
stopped. The girl was little frightened. Indeed, 
she smiled, seeing her power over him; she 
seemed even about to laugh outright: but the 
smile turned to a quick look of alarm, and she 
bent her head suddenly to listen to something 
below. At last she did speak. “Somebody ’s 
comin’!” she said. “You ’d better git out o’ 
the way,” she went on hurriedly. “ Some- 
body ’s comin’, I tell ye! Don’t ye hear?” 

It was no ruse to get rid of him. The girl’s 
eyes were dilating. Something was coming far 
below. Rome could catch the faint beats of a 
horse’s hoofs. He was unarmed, and he knew 
it was death for him to be seen on that forbid- 
den mountain; but he was beyond caution, and 
ready to welcome any vent to his passion, and 
he merely shook his head. 

“ Ef it ’s Satan hisself, I won’t run.” The 
hoof-beats came nearer. The rider must soon 
see them from the coil below. 

“ Rome, hit ’s Jas! He’s got his rifle, and 
he ’ll kill ye, ’n’ me too!” ‘The girl was white 
with distress. She had called him by his name, 
and the tone was of appeal, not anger. The 
black look passed from his face, and he caught 
her by the shoulders with rough tenderness ; 
but she pushed him away, and without a word 
he sprang from the road, and let himself noise- 
lessly down the cliff. The hoof-beats thundered 
above his head, and young Jasper’s voice hailed 
Martha. 

“ This hyar ’s the bigges’ meal I ever strad- 
dled. Why d’ n't ye git ther grist ground ?” 

For a moment the girl did not answer, and 
Rome waited breathless. ‘“ Was n’t the mill 
runnin’? Why n’t ye go om’ cross ther river ?” 

“ Thet ’s whut I did,” said the girl quietly. 
“ Uncle Gabe was n’t thar, ’n’ Rome Stetson 
was. I would n’t ‘low him to grin’ ther co’n, 
’n’ I toted hit back.” 

“ Rome Stetson!” 
volley of oaths. 

The two passed out of hearing, and Rome 


The voice was lost in a 


(To be continued.) 


went plunging down the mountain, swinging 
recklessly from one little tree to another, and 
wrenching limbs from their sockets out of pure 
physical ecstasy. When he reached his horse 
he sat down, breathing heavily, on a bed of 
moss, with a strange new yearning in his heart, 
If peace should come! Why not peace, if Rufe 
should not come back ? He would be the leader 
then, and without him there could be no war. 
Old Jasper had killed his father. He was too 
young at the time to feel the poignant sorrow 
now, and somehow he could look even at that 
death ina fairer way. His father had killed old 
Jasper’s brother. So it went back; a Lewallen 
killed a Stetson; that Stetson had killed a Lew- 
allen, until one end of the chain of deaths was 
lost, and the first fault could not be placed, 
though each clan put it on the other. In every 
generation there had been compromises— pe- 
riods of peace ; why not now? Old Gabe would 
gladly help him. He might make friends with 
young Jasper; he might even end the feud. 
And then—he and Martha—why not? He 
closed his eyes, and for one radiant moment it 
all seemed possible. And then a gaunt image 
rose in the dream, and only the image was left. 
It was the figure of his mother, stern and silent 
through the years, opening her grim lips rarely 
without some curse against the Lewallen race. 
He remembered she had smiled for the first 
time when she heard of the new trouble — the 
flight of his uncle and the hope of conflict. She 
had turned to him with her eyes on fire and her 
old hands clenched. She had said nothing, but 
he understood her look. And now—now 
what would she think and say if she knew what 
he had done? His whole frame twitched at 
the thought, and, with anervous spring to escape 
it, he was on his feet, and starting down the 
mountain. 

Close to the river he heard voices below him, 
and again he turned his horse quickly aside 
into the bushes. Two women who had been 
washing clothes passed, carrying white bundles 
home. They were talking of the coming feud. 

“That ar young Stetson ain’t much like his 
dad,” said one. “ Young Jas has been a-darin’ 
’n’a-banterin’ him, ’n’ he won’ take it wp. They 
say he air turnin’ out a plumb coward.” 

When he reached the Stetson cabin three 
horses with drooping heads were hitched to the 
fence. All had traveled a long way. One wore 
a man’s saddle ; on the others were thick blan- 
kets tied together with leathern thongs. 

In the dark porch sat several men. Through 
the kitchen door he could see his mother get- 
ting supper. Inside a dozen rifles leaned against 
the wall in the firelight, and about their butts 
was a pile of ammunition. In the doorwa) 
stood Rufe Stetson. 

John Fox, Jr. 
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ONE SUMMER EVENING. PAINTED BY CHARLES H. 
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HEEDLEss how it may fare with Time, 
I send you here a rose of rhyme: 

Its fragrance, love; its color, one 
Caught from Hope’s ever-constant sun ; 
Upon each leaf a lyric writ — 

Your eyes alone may witness it ; 

And in its heart for you to see 

Another heart — the heart of me. 


All roses are as fitly worn 

By you as by your sister Morn, 

Since you, like Morn, fail not to give 
New beauty to them while they live. 

If this against your bosom rest 

One brief, sweet hour, its life were blest ; 
Then, should you chance to cast it by, 

It would not find it hard to die. 


So take this bloom of love and song, 
And, be its life or brief or long, 

Know that for you the petals part, 
Disclosing all its lyric heart ; 

For you its fragrant breaths are drawn ; 
For you its color —love’s glad dawn ; 
And for you, too, the heart that goes 
Song-prisoned in this rhyme of rose! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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Il.— THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ARARAT. 
GCCORDINGtotradition, Mount 
Ararat is the scene of two of the 
most important events in the 
history of the human race. In 
the sacred land of Eden, which 
Armenian legend places at its 
bead the first of human life was born; and on 
its solitary peak the last of human life was saved 
from an all-destroying flood. The remarkable 
geographical position of this mountain seems 
to justify the Armenian view that it is the center 
of the world. It is on the longest line drawn 
through the Old World from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Bering Strait; it is also on the line 
of the great deserts and inland seas stretching 
from Gibraltar to Lake Baikal in Siberia —a 
line of continuous depressions ; it is equidistant 
from the Black and Caspian seas and the Mes- 
opotamian plain, which three depressions are 


THE MOUNTAIN 
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WERE NOT A NUISANCE. 


BICYCLE. 


OF THE ARK. 

now watered by three distinct river-systems 
emanating from Ararat’s immediate vicinity. 
No other region has seen or heard so much of 
the story of mankind. In its grim presence 
empires have come and gone; cities have 
risen and fallen; human life has soared up on 
the wings of hope, and dashed against the 
rocks of despair. 

To the eye Ararat presents a gently inclined 
slope of sand and ashes rising into a belt of 
greeny another zone of black volcanic rocks 
streaked with snow-beds, and then a glittering 
crest of silver. From the burning desert at its 
base to the icy pinnacle above, it rises through 
a vertical distance of 13,000 feet. There are 
but few peaks in the world that rise so high 
(17,250 feet above sea-level) from so low a 
plain (2000 feet on the Russian, and 4000 feet 
on the Turkish, side), and which, therefore, 
present so grand a spectacle. Unlike many of 
the world’s mountains, it stands alone. Little 
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Ararat (12,840 feet above sea-level), and the 
other still smaller heights that dot the plain, 
only serve as a standard by which to measure 
Ararat’s immensity and grandeur. 

Little Ararat is the meeting-point, or corner- 
stone, of three great empires. On its conical 
peak converge the dominions of the Czar, the 
Sultan,and the Shah. The Russian border-line 
runs from Little Ararat along the high ridge 
which separates it from Great Ararat, through 
the peak of the latter, and onward a short dis- 
tance to the northwest, then turns sharply to the 
west. On the Sardarbulakh pass, between Great 
and Little Ararat, is stationed a handful of Rus- 
sian Cossacks to remind lawless tribes of the 
guardianship of the “ White Sultan.” 

The two Ararats together form an elliptical 
mass, about twenty-five milesin length, running 
northwest and southeast, and about half that in 
width. Out of this massive base rise the two 
Ararat peaks, their bases being contiguous up 
to 8800 feet and their tops about seven miles 
apart. Little Ararat is an almost perfect trun- 
cated cone, while Great Ararat is more of a 
broad-shouldered dome supported by strong, 
rough-ribbed buttresses. The isolated position 
of Ararat, its structure of igneous rocks, the 
presence of small craters and immense volcanic 
fissures on its slopes, and the scoriz and ashes 
on the surrounding plain, establish beyond a 
doubt its volcanic origin. But according to 


the upheaval theory of the eminent geologist, 
Hermann Abich, who was among the few to 
make the ascent of the mountain, there never 
was a great central crater in either Great or 
Little Ararat. Certain it is that no craters or 
signs of craters now exist on the summit of 
either mountain. But Mr. James Bryce, who 
made the last ascent, in 1876, seems to think that 
there is no sufficient reason why craters could 
not have previously existed, and been filled up 
by their own irruptions. There is no record of 
any irruption in historical times. The only thing 
approaching it was the earthquake which shook 
the mountain in 1840, accompanied by subter- 
ranean rumblings, and destructive blasts of 
wind. The Tatar village of Arghuri and a 
Kurdish encampment on the northeast slope 
were entirely destroyed by the precipitated 
rocks. Not aman was left to tell the story. Mr. 
Bryce and others have spoken of the astonish- 
ing height of the snow-line on Mount Ararat, 
which is placed at 14,000 feet; while in the Alps 
it is only about gooo feet, and in the Caucasus on 
an average 11,000 feet, although they lie in a 
very little higher latitude. They assign, as a 
reason for this, the exceptionally dry region in 
which Ararat is situated. Mr. Bryce ascended 
the mountain on September 12, when the snow- 
line was at its very highest, the first large snow- 
bed he encountered being at 12,000 feet. Our 
own ascent being made as early as July 4,—in 
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PARLEYING WITH THE KURDISH PARTY AT THE SPRING 


fact, the earliest ever recorded,— wefoundsome 
snow aslow as 8oo0 feet, and large bedsat 10,500 
feet. The top of Little Ararat wasstill atthat time 
streaked with snow, but not covered. With so 
many extensive snow-beds, one would naturally 
expect to find copious brooks and streams flow- 
ing down the mountain into the plain; but ow- 
ing to the porous and dry nature of the soil, 
the water is entirely lost before reaching the 
base of the mountain. Even as earlyas July we 
saw no stream below 6000 feet, and even above 
this height the mountain freshets frequently 
flowed far beneath the surface under the loosely 
packed rocks, bidding defiance to our efforts to 
reach them. Notwithstanding the scarcity of 
snow-freshets, there is a middle zone on Mount 
Ararat, extending from about 5000 feet to gooo 
feet elevation, which is covered with good pas- 
turage, kept green by heavy dews and frequent 
showers. The hot air begins to rise from the 
desert plain as the morning sun peeps over the 
horizon, and continues through the day ; this 
warm current, striking against the snow-cov- 
ered summit, is condensed into clouds and mois- 
ture. In consequence, the top of Araratis usually 
— during the summer months, at least — ob- 
scured by clouds from some time after dawn un- 


til sunset. On the last day of our ascent, how- 
ever, we were particularly fortunate in having a 
clear summit until 1:15 in the afternoon. 
Among the crags of the upper slope are 
found only a few specimens of the wild goat 
and sheep, and, lower down, the fox, wolf, and 
lynx. The bird and insect life is very scanty, 
but lizards and scorpions, especially on the 
lowest slopes, are abundant. The rich pastur- 
age of Ararat’s middle zone attracts pastoral 
Kurdish tribes. These nomadic shepherds, a 
few Tatars at New Arghuri, and a camp of 
Russian Cossacks at the well of Sardarbulakh, 
are the only human beings to disturb the quiet 
solitude of this grandest of nature’s sanctuaries. 
The first recorded ascent of Mount Ararat 
was in 1829, by Dr. Frederick Parrot, a Russo- 
German professor in the University of Dorpat. 
He reached the summit with a party of three 
Armenians and two Russian soldiers, after two 
unsuccessful attempts. His ascent, however, 
was. doubted, not only by the people in the 
neighborhood, but by many men of science and 
position in the Russian empire, notwithstand- 
ing his clear account, which has been confirmed 
by subsequent observers, and in spite of the 
testimony of the two Russian soldiers who had 
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gone with him.! Two of the Armenians who 
reached the summit with him declared that 
they had gone to a great height, but at the point 
where they had left off had seen much higher 
tops rising around them. This, thereupon, 
became the opinion of the whole country. 
After Antonomoff, in 1834, Herr Abich, the 
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THE KURDISH 

geologist, made his valuable ascent in 1845. 
He reached the eastern summit, which is only 
a few feet lower than the western, and only a 
few minutes’ walk from it, but was obliged to 
return at once on account of the threatening 
weather. When he produced his companions 
as witnesses before the authorities at Erivan, 
they turned against him, and solemnly swore 
that at the point which they had reached a 
higher peak stood between them and the west- 
ern horizon. This strengthened the Armenian 
belief in the inaccessibility of Ararat, which 
was not dissipated when the Russian military 
engineer, General Chodzko, and an English 
party made the ascent in 1856. Nor were 
their prejudiced minds convinced by the ascent 
of Mr. Bryce twenty years later, in 1876. Two 
days after his ascent, that gentleman paid a 
visit to the Armenian monastery at Echmiad- 
zin, and was presented to the archimandrite as 
1 Eight years before the first recorded ascent of Ararat 
by Dr. Parrot (1829), there appeared the following from 
“Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, and Ancient 
Babylonia,” by Sir Robert Ker Porter, who, in his time, 
was an authority on southwestern Asia: “These in- 
accessible heights [of Mount Ararat] have never been 
trod by the foot of man since the days of Noah, if even 
then; for my idea is that the Ark rested in the space 


the Englishman who had just ascended to the 
top of “ Masis.” “No,” said the ecclesiastical 
dignitary ; “that cannot be. No one has ever 
been there. It is impossible.” Mr. Bryce him- 
self says: “I am persuaded: that there is not’ 
a person living within sight of Ararat, unless 
it be some exceptionally educated Russian of- 


ENCAMPMENT. 


ficial at Erivan, who believes that any human 
foot, since Father Noah’s, has trodden that 
sacred summit. So much stronger is faith than 
sight ; or rather so much stronger is prejudice 
than evidence.” 

We had expected, on our arrival in Bayazid, 
to find in waiting for us a Mr. Richardson, 
an American missionary from Erzerum. Two 
years later, on our arrival home, we received 
a letter explaining that on his way from Van 
he had been captured by Kurdish brigands, 
and held a prisoner until released through the 
intervention of the British consul at Erzerum. 
It was some such fate as this that was pre- 
dicted for us, should we ever attempt the ascent 
of Mount Ararat through the lawless Kurdish 
tribes upon itsslopes. Our first duty, therefore, 
was to see the mutessarif of Bayazid, to whom 
we bore a letter from the Grand Vizirof Turkey, 
in order to ascertain what protection and as- 
between the two heads (Great and Little Ararat), and not 
on the top of either. Various attempts have been mad: 
in different ages to ascend these tremendous mountain 
pyramids, but in vain. Their forms, snows, and gla 
ciers are insurmountable obstacles : the distance being 
so great from the commencement of the icy region to 
the highest points, cold alone would be the destruction 
of any one who had the hardihood to persevere.” 
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‘OUR GUARDS, AS USUAL, SIT DOWN TO DISCUSS THE SITUATION.” 


sistance he would be willing to give us. We 
found with him a Circassian who belonged to 
the Russian camp at Sardarbulakh, on the Ara- 
rat pass, and who had accompanied General 
Chodzko on his ascent of the mountainin 1856. 
Both he and the mutessarif thought an ascent 
so early in the year was impossible; that we 
ought not to think of such a thing until two 
months later. Itwas now six weeks earlier than 
the time of General Chodzko’s ascent (August 
1th to 18th), then the earlieston record. They 
both strongly recommended the northwestern 
slope as being more gradual. This is the one 
that Parrot ascended in 1829, and where Abich 
was repulsed on his third attempt. Though en- 
tirely inexperienced in mountain-climbing, we 
ourselves thought that the southeast slope, the 
one taken by General Chodzko, the English 
party, and Mr. Bryce, was far more feasible for 
a small party. One thing, however, the mu- 
tessarif was determined upon; we must not 
approach the mountain without an escort of 
Turkish zaptichs, as an emblem of government 
protection. Besides, he would send forthe chief 
of the Ararat Kurds, and endeavor to arrange 
with him for our safety and guidance up the 
nountain. As we emerged into the streets an 
VoL. XLVIII.— 24. 


Armenian professor gravely shook his head. 
“ Ah,” said he, “ you will never do it.” Then 
dropping his voice, he told us that those other 
ascents were all fictitious; that the summit of 
“ Masis” had never yet been reached except 
by Noah; and that we were about to attempt 
what was an utter impossibility. 

In Bayazid we could not procure even proper 
wood for alpenstocks. Willow branches, two 
inches thick, very dry and brittle, were the best 
we could obtain. Light as this wood is, the al- 
penstocks weighed at least seven pounds apiece 
when the iron hooks and points were riveted 
on at the ends by the native blacksmith, for 
whom we cut paper patterns, of the exact size, 
for everything we wanted. We next had large 
nails driven into the soles of our shoes by a local 
shoemaker, who made them for us by hand 
out of an old English file, and who wanted to 
pull them all out again because we would not 
pay him the exorbitant price he demanded. In 
buying provisions for the expedition, we spent 
three hours among the half dilapidated bazaars 
of the town, which have never been repaired 
since the disastrous Russian bombardment. 
The most difficult task, perhaps, in our work of 
preparation was to strike a bargain with an Ar- 
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HELPING THE DONKEYS OVER A SNOW-FIELD. 


menian muleteer to carry our food and baggage 
up the mountain on his two little donkeys. 
Evening came, and no word from either the 
mutessarif or the Kurdish chief. Although we 
were extremely anxious to set off on the expedi- 
tion before bad weather set in, we must not 
be in a hurry, for the military governor of Kara- 
killissa was now the guest of the mutessarif, 
and it would be an interference with his social 
duties to try to see him until after his guest had 
departed. On the morrow we were sitting in 
our small dingy room after dinner, when a cav- 
alcade hastened up to our inn, and a few min- 
utes later we were surprised to hear ourselves 
addressed in our native tongue. Before usstood 
a dark-complexioned young man, and at his 
side a small wiry old gentleman, who proved 
to be a native Austrian Tyrolese, who followed 
the profession of an artist in Paris. He was 
now making his way to Erivan, in Russia, on 
a sight-seeing tour from Trebizond. His com- 
panion was a Greek from Salonica, who had 
lived forseveral yearsin London, whence he had 
departed not many weeks before, for Teheran, 
Persia. These two travelers had met in Con- 
stantinople, and the young Greek, who could 
speak English, Greek, and Turkish, had been 
acting as interpreter for the artist. They had 
heard of the “ devil’s carts” when in Van, and 
had made straight for our quarters on their ar- 
rival in Bayazid. At this point they were to 
separate. When we learned that the old gen- 
tleman (Ignaz Raffl by name) was a member 
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of an Alpine club and an experienced moun- 
tain-climber, we urged him to join in the ascent. 
Though his shoulders were bent by the cares 
and troubles of sixty-three years, we finally in- 
duced him to accompany our party. Kantsa, 
the Greek, reluctantly agreed to do likewise, 
and proved to be an excellent interpreter, but 
a poor climber. 

The following morning we paid the mutes- 
sarif a second visit, with Kantsa as interpreter. 
Inasmuch asthe Kurdish chief had not arrived, 
the mutessarif said he would make us bearers 
of a letter to him. Two zaptiehs were to ac- 
company us in the morning, while others were 
to go ahead and announce our approach. 

At ten minutes of eleven, on the morning of 
the second of July, our small cavalcade, with 
the two exasperating donkeysat the head laden 
with mats, bags of provisions, extra clothing, 
alpenstocks, spiked shoes, and coils of stout 
rope, filed down the streets of Bayazid, fol- 
lowed by a curious rabble. As Bayazid lies 
hidden behind a projecting spur of the moun- 
tains we could obtain no view of the peak it- 
self until we had tramped some distance out 
on the plain. Its huge giant mass broke upon 
us all at once. We stopped and looked —and 
looked again. Nomountain-peak we haveseen, 
though several have been higher, has ever in- 
spired the feeling which filled us when we 
looked for the first time upon towering Ararat. 
We had not proceeded far before we descried 
a party of Kurdish horsemen approaching from 
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the mountain. Our zaptiehs advanced rather 
cautiously to meet them, with rifles thrown 
across the pommels of their saddles. After a 
rather mysterious parley, our zaptiehs signaled 
that all was well. On coming up, they reported 
that these horsemen belonged to the party that 
was friendly to the Turkish government. The 
Kurds, they said, were at this time divided 
among themselves, a portion of them having 
adopted conciliatory measures with the gov- 
ernment, and the rest holding aloof. But we 
rather considered their little performance as a 
scheme to extort a little more bakshish for their 
necessary presence. 

The plain we were now on was drained by 
a tributary of the Aras River, a small stream 
reached aftertwo hours’ steady tramping. From 
the bordering hillocks we emerged in a short 
time upon another vast plateau, which stretched 
far away in a gentle rise to the base of the moun- 
tain itself. Near by we discovereda lone willow- 
tree, the only one in the whole sweep of our 
vision, under the gracious foliage of which sat 
a band of Kurds, retired from the heat of the 
afternoon sun, their horses feeding on some 
swamp grass near at hand. Attracted by this 
sign of water, we drew near, and found a copious 
spring. A few words from the zaptiehs, who 
had advanced among them, seemed to put the 
Kurds at their ease, though they did not by 
any means appease their curiosity. They in- 
vited us to partake of their frugal lunch of e&- 
mek and goat’s-milk cheese. Our clothes and 
baggage were discussed piece by piece, with 
loud expressions of merriment, until one of us 
arose, and, stealing behind the group, snap- 
ped the camera, “ What was that?” said a 
burly member of the group, as he looked round 
with scowling face at his companions. “ Yes; 
what was that?” they echoed, and then made 
a rush for the manipulator of the black box, 
which they evidently took for some instrument 
of the black art. The photographer stood se- 
renely innocent, and winked at the zaptieh to 
give the proper explanation. He was equal to 
the occasion. “ That,” said he, “is an instru- 
ment for taking time by the sun.” At this the 
box went the round, each one gazing intently 
into the lens, then scratching his head, and cast- 
ing a bewildered look at his nearest neighbor. 
We noticed that every one about us was armed 
with knife, revolver, and Martini rifle, a belt 
of cartridges surrounding his waist. It occurred 
to us that Turkey was adopting a rather poor 
method of clipping the wings of these moun- 
tain birds, by selling them the very best equip- 
ments for war. Legally, none but government 
guards are permitted to carry arms, and yet 
both guns and ammunition are sold in the ba- 
zaars of almost every city of the Turkish do- 
minions, The existence of these people, in their 
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wild, semi-independent state, shows not so 
much the power of the Kurds as the weakness 
of the Turkish government, which desires to 
use a people of so fierce a reputation for the 
suppression of its other subjects. After half an 
hour’s rest, we prepared to decamp, and so 
did our Kurdish companions. They were soon 
in their saddles, and galloping away in front 
of us, with their arms clanking, and glittering 
in the afternoon sunlight. : 

At the spring we had turned off the trail that 
led over the Sardarbulakh pass into Russia,and 
were now following a horse-path which winds 
up to the Kurdish encampments on the south- 
ern slope of the mountain. Theplainwas strewn 
withsandand rocks, with here and thereabunch 
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LITTLE ARARAT COMES INTO VIEW. 


of tough, wiry grass about a foot and a half 
high, which, though early in the year, was 
partly dry. Itwould have been hot work except 
for the rain of the day beforeand a strong south- 
east wind. As it was, our feet were blistered and 
bruised, the thin leather sandals worn at the 
outset offering very poor protection. The at- 
mosphere being dry, though not excessively 
hot, we soon began to suffer from thirst. Al- 
though we searched diligently for water, we did 
not find it till after two hours more of constant 
marching, when at a height of about 6000 feet, 
fifty yards from the path, we discerned a pic- 
turesque cascade of sparkling, cold mountain 
water. Even the old gentleman, Raffl, joined 
heartily in the gaiety induced by this clear, cold 
water from Ararat’s melting snows. 

Our ascent for two and a half hours longer 
was through a luxuriant vegetation of flowers, 
grasses, and weeds, which grew more and more 
scanty as we advanced. Prominent among the 
specimens were the wild pink, poppy, and rose. 
One small fragrant herb, that was the most 
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THE WALL INCLOSURE FOR OUR BIVOUAC AT ELEVEN THOUSAND FEET. 


abundant of all, we were told was used by the 
Kurds for making tea. All these filled the even- 
ing air with perfume as we trudged along, pass- 
ing now and then a Kurdish lad, with his flock 
of sheep and goats feeding on the mountain- 
grass, which washere much more luxuriant than 
below. Looking backward, we saw that we were 
higher than the precipitous cliffs which over- 
tower the town of Bayazid, and which are per- 
haps from 1500 to 2000 feet above the lowest 
part of the plain. The view over the plateau 
was now grand. Though we were all fatigued 
by the day’s work, the cool, moisture-laden air 
of evening revived our flagging spirits. We 
forged ahead with nimble step, joking, and sing- 
ing a variety ofnational airs. The French “ Mar- 
seillaise,” in which the old gentleman heartily 
joined, echoed and reéchoed among the rocks, 
and caused the shepherd lads and their flocks to 
crane their heads in wonderment. Even the Ar- 


menian muleteer so far overcame his fear of the 
Kurdish robbers as to indulge in one ofhis accus- 
tomed funeral dirges; but it stopped short, never 
to go again, when we came in sight of the Kur- 
dish encampment. The poor fellow instinctively 
grabbedhisdonkeys about their necks, as though 
they were about to plunge over a precipice. 
The zaptiehs dashed ahead with the mutessarif’s 
letter to the Kurdish chief. We followed slowly 
on foot, while the Armenian and his two pets 
kept at a respectful distance in the rear. 

The disk of the sun had already touched the 
western horizon when we came to the black 
tents of the Kurdish encampment, which at this 
time of the day presented a rather busy scene. 
The women seemed to be doing all the work, 
while their lords sat round on their haunches. 
Some of the women were engaged in milking 
the sheep and goats in an inclosure. Others 
were busy making butter in a churn which was 
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nothing more than a skin vessel three feet long, 
of the shape of a Brazil-nut, suspended from a 
rude tripod ; this they swung to and fro to the 
tune of a weird Kurdish song. Behind one of 
the tents, on a primitive weaving-machine, some 
of them were making tent-roofing and matting. 
Others still were walking about with a ball of 
wool in one hand and a distaff in the other, spin- 
ning yarn. Theflocksstoodroundabout,bleating 

| lowing, or chewing their cud in quiet con- 
tentment. All seemed very domestic and peace- 
ful except the Kurdish dogs, which set upon 
us with loud, fierce growls and gnashing teeth. 

Not so was it with the Kurdish chief, who by 
this time had finished reading the mutessarif’s 
message, and who now advanced from his tent 
with salaams of welcome. As he stood before 
us in the glowing sunset, he was a rather tall, 
but well-proportioned man, with black eyes 
and dark mustache, contrasting well with his 
brown-tanned complexion. Upon his face was 
the stamp of a rather wild and retiring char- 
acter, although treachery and deceit were by 
no means wanting. He wore a head-gear that 
was something between a hat and a turban, 
and over his baggy Turkish trousers hung along 
Persian coat of bright-colored, large-figured 
cloth, bound at the waist by a belt of cartridges. 
Across the shoulders was slung a breech-load- 
ing Martini rifle, and from his neck dangled a 
heavy gold chain, which was probably the spoil 
of some predatory expedition. A quiet dignity 
sat on Ismail Deverish’s stalwart form. 

It was with no little pleasure that we accepted 
his invitation to a cup of tea. After our walk 
of nineteen miles, in which we had ascended 
from 3000 to 7000 feet, we were in fit condi- 
tion to appreciate a rest. That Kurdish tent, 
as far as we were concerned, was a veritable 
palace, although we were almost blinded by 
the smoke from the green pine-branches on the 
smoldering fire. We said that the chief invi- 
ted us to a cup of tea: so he did — but we pro- 
vided the tea; and that, too, not only for our 
own party, but forhalf a dozen of the chief’s per- 
sonal friends. There being only two glasses in 
the camp, we of course had to wait until our 
Kurdish acquaintances had quenched their 
burning thirst. In thoughtful mood we gazed 
around through the evening twilight. Faraway 
on the western slope we could see some Kur- 
dish women plodding along under heavy bur- 
dens of pine-branches like those that were 
now fumigating our eyes and nostrils. Across 
the hills the Kurdish shepherds were driving 
home their herds and flocks to the tinkling of 
bells. All this, to us, was deeply impressive. 
Such peaceful scenes, we thought, could never 
be the haunt of warlike robbers. The flocks at 
last came home; the shouts of the shepherds 
ceased ; darkness fell; and all was quiet. 
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NEARING THE HEAD OF THE GREAT CHASM. 


One by one the lights in the tents broke out, 
like the stars above. As the darkness deepened, 
they shone more and more brightly across the 
amphitheater of the encampment. The tent 
in which we were now sitting was oblong in 
shape, covered with a mixture of goats’ and 
sheep’s wool, carded, spun, and woven by 
the Kurdish women. This tenting was all of 
a dark brown or black color. The various strips 
were badly joined together, allowing the snow 
and rain, during the stormy night that followed, 
to penetrate plentifully. A wickerwork fen- 
cing, about three feet high, made from the reeds 
gathered in the swamps of the Aras River, was 
stretched around the bottom of the tent to keep 
out the cattle as well as to afford some little pro- 
tection from the elements. This same material, 
ofthe same width or height, was used to partition 
offthe apartments of the women. Far from being 
veiled and shut up in harems, like their Tur- 
kish and Persian sisters, the Kurdish women 
come and go among the men, and talk and 
laugh as they please. The thinness and low- 
ness of the partition walls did not disturb their 
astonishing equanimity. In their relations with 
the men the women are extremely free. Dur- 
ing the evening we frequently found ourselves 
surrounded by a concourse of these mountain 
beauties, who would sit and stare at us with 
their black eyes, call attention to our personal 
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oddities, and laugh among themselves. Now 
and then their jokes at our expense would 
produce hilarious laughter among the men. 
The dress of these women consisted of baggy 
trousers, better described in this country as 
“ divided skirts,” a bright-colored overskirt and 
tunic, and a little round cloth cap encircled 
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ON THE SUMMIT 
FOURTH 


with a band of red and black. Through the 
right lobe of the nose was hung a peculiar 
button-shaped ornament studded with precious 
stones. This picturesque costume well set off 
their rich olive complexions, and black eyes 
beneath dark-brown lashes. 

There were no signs of an approaching eve- 
ning meal until we opened our provision-bag, 
and handed over certain articles of raw food to 
be cooked for us. No sooner were the viands in- 
trusted to the care of our hosts, than two sets of 
pots and kettles made their appearance in the 
other compartments. In half an hour our host 
and friends proceeded to indulge their voracious 
appetites. When our own meal was brought to 
us some time after, we noticed that the fourteen 
eggs we had doled out had been reduced to six; 
and the other materials suffered a similar re- 
duction, the whole thing being so patent as to 
make their attempt at innocence absurdly lu- 
dicrous. We thought, however, if Kurdish high- 
way robbery took no worse form than this, we 
could well afford to be content. Supper over, we 
squatted round a slow-burning fire, on the thick 
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felt mats which served as carpets, drank tea, and 
smoked the usual cigarettes. By the light of 
the glowing embers we could watch the faces 
about us, and catch their horrified glances when 
reference was made to our intended ascent of 
Ak-Dagh, the mysterious abode of the jinn. Be- 
fore turning in for the night, we reconnoitered 
our situation. The lights in all the tents, save 
our Own, were now extinguished. Not a sound 
was heard, except the heavy breathing of some 
of the slumbering animals about us, or the bark 
of adog atsome distant encampment. The huge 
dome of Ararat, though six to eight miles far- 
ther up the slope, seemed to be towering over 
us like some giant monster of another world. 
We could not see the summit, so far was it 
above the enveloping clouds. We returned to 
the tent to find that the zaptiehs had been 
given the best places and best covers to sleep 
in, and that we were expected to accommodate 
ourselves near the door, wrapped up in an old 
Kurdish carpet. Policy was evidently a better 
developed trait of Kurdish character than hos- 
pitality. 

Although we arose at four, seven o’clock 
saw us still at the encampment. ‘Two hours 
vanished before our gentlemen zaptiehs con- 
descended to rise from their peaceful slumbers; 
then a great deal of time was unnecessarily 
consumed in eating their special breakfast. We 
ourselves had to be content with ekmek and 
yaourt (blotting-paper bread and curdled milk). 
This over, they concluded not to go on without 
sandals to take the place of their heavy mil- 
itary boots, as at this point their horses would 
have to be discarded. After we had employed 
a Kurd to make these for them, they declared 
they were afraid to proceed without the com- 
pany of ten Kurds armed to the teeth. We 
knew that this was only a scheme on the part 
of the Kurds, with whom the zaptiehs were in 
league, to extort money from us. We still kept 
cool, and only casually insinuated that we did 
not have enough money to pay for so large a 
party. This announcement worked likea charm. 
The interest the Kurds had up to this time 
taken in our venture died away at once. Even 
the three Kurds who, as requested in the mes- 
sage of the mutessarif, were to accompany us 
up the mountain to the snow-line, refused abso- 
lutely to go. The mention of the mutessarif’s 
name awakened only a sneer. We had also re- 
lied upon the Kurds for blankets, as we had 
been advised to do by our friends in Bayazid. 
Those we had already hired they now snatched 
from the donkeys standing before the tent. All 
this time our tall, gaunt, meek-looking mule- 
teer had stood silent. Now his turn had come. 
How far was he to go with his donkeys? —he 
did n’t think it possible for him to go much be- 
yond this point. Patience now ceased to be a 
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virtue. We cut off discussion at once; told the 
muleteer he would either go on, or lose what 
he had already earned; and informed the zap- 
tiehs that whatever they did would be re- 
ported to the mutessarif on our return. Under 
this rather forcible persuasion, they stood not 
onthe order of their going, but sullenly followed 
our little procession out of camp before the 
crestfallen Kurds, 

inthe absence of guides we were thrown upon 
our own resources. Far from being an assis- 
tance, our zaptiehs proved a nuisance. They 
would carry nothing, not even the food they 
were to eat, and were absolutely ignorant of the 
country we were to traverse. From our obser- 
vations on the previous days, we had decided to 
strike out on a northeast course, over the gen- 
tle slope, until we struck the rocky ridges on the 
southeast buttress of the dome. On its project- 
ing rocks, which extended nearer to the summit 
than those of any other part of the mountain, 
we could avoid the slippery, precipitous snow- 
beds that stretched far down the mountain at 
this time of the year. 

Immediately after leaving the encampment, 
the ascent became steeper and more difficult ; 
the small volcanic stones of yesterday now in- 
creased to huge obstructing boulders, among 
which the donkeys with difficulty made their 
way. They frequently tipped their loads, or 
got wedged in between two unyielding walls. 
In the midst of our efforts to extricate them, 
we often wondered how Noah ever managed 
with the animals from the ark. Had these don- 
keys not been of a philosophical turn of mind, 
they might have offered forcible objections to 
the way we extricated them from their straight- 
ened circumstances. A remonstrance on our 
part for carelessness in driving brought from the 
muleteer a burst of Turkish profanity that made 
the rocks of Ararat resound with indignant 
echoes. The spirit of insubordination seemed 
to be increasing in direct ratio with the height 
of our ascent. 

We came now to a comparatively smooth, 
green slope, which led up to the highest Kur- 
dish encampment met on the line of our ascent, 
about 7500 feet. When in sight of the black 
tents, the subject of Kurdish guides was again 
broached by the zaptiehs, and immediately they 
sat down to discuss the question. We ourselves 
were through with discussion, and fully deter- 
mined to have nothing to do with a people 
who could do absolutely nothing for us. We 
stopped at the tents, and asked for milk. “ Yes,” 
they said; “ we have some”: but after waiting 
for ten minutes, we learned that the milk was 
still in the goats’ possession, several hundred 
yards away among the rocks. It dawned upon 
us that this was only another trick of the zap- 
tiehs to get a rest. 
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We pushed on the next 500 feet of the ascent 
without much trouble or controversy, the silence 
broken only by the muleteer, who took the rai 
bottle off the donkey’s pack, and asked if he 
could take a drink. As we had only a limited 
supply, to be used to dilute the snow-water, we 
were obliged to refuse him. 

At 8000 feet we struck our first snowdrift, 
into which the donkeys sank up to their bodies. 
It required our united efforts to lift them. out, 
and half carry them across, Thenon we climbed 
till ten o’clock, to a point about gooo feet, 
where we stopped for lunch in a quiet moun- 
tain glen, by the side ofa rippling mountain rill. 
This snow-water we drank with raki. The view 
in the mean time had been growing more and 
more extensive. The plain before us had lost 
nearly all its detail and color, and was merged 
into one vast whole. ‘Though less picturesque, 
it was incomparably grander. Now we could 
see how, in ages past, the lava had burst out 
of the lateral fissures in the mountain, and 
flowed in huge streams for miles down theslope, 
and out on the plain below. These beds of 
lava were gradually broken up by the action 
of the elements, and now presented the appear- 
ance of ridges of broken volcanic rocks of the 
most varied and fantastic shapes. 

It was here that the muleteer showed evident 
signs of weakening, which later on developed 
into a total collapse. We had come to a broad 
snow-field where the donkeys stuck fast and 
rolled over helpless in the snow. Even after 
we had unstrapped their baggage and carried 
it over on our shoulders, they could make no 
headway. The muleteer gave up in despair, 
and refused even to help us carry our loads to 
the top of an adjoining hill, whither the zap- 
tiehs had proceeded to wait for us. In conse- 
quence, Raffl and we were compelled to carry 
two donkey-loads of baggage for half a mile 
over the snow-beds and boulders, followed by 
the sulking muleteer, who had deserted his 
donkeys, rather than be left alone himself. On 
reaching the zaptiehs, we sat down to hold a 
council on the situation; but the clouds, which, 
during the day, had occasionally obscured the 
top of the mountain, now began to thicken, and 
it was not long before a shower compelled us 
to beat a hasty retreat to a neighboring ledge 
of rocks. The clouds that were rolling between 
us and the mountain summit seemed but a 
token of the storm of circumstances. One thing 
was certain, the muleteer could go no farther 
up the mountain, and yet he was mortally afraid 
to return alone to the Kurdish robbers. He 
sat down, and began to cry like a child. This 
predicament of their accomplice furnished the 
zaptiehs with a plausible excuse. They now 
absolutely refused to go any farther without 
him. Our interpreter, the Greek, again joined 
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the majority ; he was not going to risk the as- 
cent without the Turkish guards, and besides, 
he had now come to the conclusion that we 
had not sufficient blankets to spend a night at 
so high an altitude. Disappointed, but not dis- 
couraged, we gazed at the silent old gentleman 
at ourside. In his determined countenance we 
read his answer. Long shall we remember Ig- 
naz Raffi as one of the pluckiest, most perse- 
vering of old men. 

There was now only one plan that could be 
pursued. Selecting from our supplies one small 
blanket, a felt mat, two long, stout ropes, 
enough food to last us two days, a bottle of cold 
tea, and a can of Turkish raki, we packed them 
into two bundles to strap on our backs. We 
then instructed the rest of the party to return 
to the Kurdish encampment and await our re- 
turn. The sky was again clear at 2:30 P. M., 
when we bade good-by to our worthless com- 
rades and resumed the ascent. We were now 
at a height of nine thousand feet, and it was our 
plan tocampat a point far enough up the moun- 
tain to enable us to complete the ascent on 
the following day, and to return to the Kurdish 
encampment by nightfall. Beyond us was a re- 
gion of snow and barren rocks, among which 
we still saw asmall purple flower and bunches of 


lichens, which grew more rare as we advanced. 
Our course continued in a northeast direction, 
toward the main southeast ridge of the moun- 
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tain. Sometimes we were floundering with our 
heavy loads in the deep snow-beds, or scram- 
bling on hands and knees over the huge boul- 
ders of the rocky seams. Two hours and a half 
of climbing brought us to the crest of the main 
southeast ridge, about one thousand feet be- 
low the base of the precipitous dome. At this 
point our course changed from northeast to 
northwest, and continued so during the rest of 
the ascent. Little Ararat was now in full view. 
We could even distinguish upon its northwest 
side a deep-cut gorge, which was not visible 
before. Upon its smooth and perfect slopes re- 
mained only the tatters of its last winter’s gar- 
ments. We could also look far out over the 
Sardarbulakh ridge, which connects the two 
Ararats, and on which the Cossacks are en- 
camped. It was to them that the mutessarif 
had desired us to go, but we had subsequently 
determined to make the ascent directly from 
the Turkish side. 

Following up this southeast ridge we came 
at 5:45 P.M.toa point about eleven thousand 
feet. Here the thermometer registered 39° Fah- 
renheit, and wasconstantly falling. Ifweshould 
continue on, the cold during the night, espe- 
cially with our scanty clothing, would be- 
come intolerable; and then, too, we could 
scarcely find a spot level enough to sleep on. 
We therefore determined to stop here for the 
night, and tocontinue the ascent atdawn. Some 
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high, rugged crags on the ridge above us at- 
tracted our attention as affording a compara- 
tively protected lodging. Among these we 
spread our carpet, and piled stones in the in- 
tervening spaces to form a complete inclosure. 
Thus busily engaged, we failed for a time to 
realize the grandeur of the situation. Over the 
vast and misty panorama that spread out be- 
fore us, the lingering rays of the setting sun shed 
a tinge of gold, which was communicated to 
the snowy beds around us. Behind the peak 
of Little Ararat a brilliant rainbow stretched in 
one grand archway above the weeping clouds. 
But this was only one turn of nature’s kaleido- 
scope. The arch soon faded away, and the 
shadows lengthened and deepened across the 
plain, and mingled, till all was lost to view be- 
hind the falling curtains of the night. The 
Kurdish tents far down the slope, and the white 
curling smoke from their evening camp-fires, 
we could see no more; only the occasional bark 
of a dog was borne upward through the im- 
penetrable darkness. 

Colder and colder grew the atmosphere. 
From 39° the thermometer gradually fell to 
36°, to 33°, and during the night dropped be- 
low freezing-point. The snow, which fell from 
the clouds just over our heads, covered our 
frugal supper-table, on which was placed a few 
hard-boiled eggs, some tough Turkish bread, 
cheese, and a~bottle of tea mixed with raki. 
Ice-tea was no doubt a luxury at this time 
of the year, but not on Mount Ararat, at the 
height of eleven thousartd feet, with the tem- 
perature at freezing-point. M. Raffl was as 
cheerful as could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. He expressed his delight at our 
progress thus far; and now that we were free 
from our “gentlemen” attendants, he consid- 
ered our chances for success much brighter. 
We turned in together under our single blan- 
ket, with the old gentleman between us. He 
had put on every article of clothing, includ- 
ing gloves, hat, hood, cloak, and heavy shoes. 
For pillows we used the provision-bags and 
camera. The bottle of cold tea we buttoned 
up in our coats to prevent it from freezing. On 
both sides, and above us, lay the pure white 
snow; below us a huge abyss, into which the 
rocky ridge descended like a darkened stairway 
to the lower regions, The awful stillness was 
unbroken, save by the whistling of the wind 
among therocks. Dark masses of cloudsseemed 
to bear down upon us every now and then, 
opening up their trap-doors, and letting down 
a heavy fall of snow. The heat of our bodies 
melted the ice beneath us, and our clothes 
became saturated with ice-water. Although 
we were surrounded by snow and ice, we were 
suffering with a burning thirst. Since sepa- 
rating from our Companions we had found no 
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water whatever, while the single bottle of cold 
tea we had must be preserved for the morrow. 
Sleep, under such circumstances, and in our 
cramped position, was utterly impossible. At 
one o’clock the morning star peeped above the 
eastern horizon. This we watched hour after 
hour, as it rose in unrivaled beauty toward the 
zenith, until at last it began to fade away in 
the first gray streaks of the morning. 

By the light of a flickering candle we ate a 
hurried breakfast, fastened on our spiked shoes, 
and strapped to our backs a few indispensable 
articles, leaving the rest of our baggage at the 
camp until our return. Just at daybreak, 3:55 
A. M., on the 4th of July, we started off on 
what proved to be the hardest day’s work we 
had ever accomplished. We struck out at once 
across the broad snow-field to the second rock 
rib on the right, which seemed to lead up to 
the only line of rocks above. The surface of 
these large snow-beds had frozen during the 
night, so that we had to cut steps with our 
ice-picks to keep from slipping down their 
glassy surface. Up this ridge we slowly climbed 
for three weary hours, leaping from boulder to 
boulder, or dragging ourselves up their precipi- 
toussides. The old gentleman halted frequently 
to rest, and showed evident signs of weariness. 
“Ttis hard; we must take it slowly,” he would 
say (in German) whenever our impatience 
would get the better of our prudence. At seven 
o’clock we reached a point about 13,500 feet, 
beyond which there seemed to be nothing but 
the snow-covered slope, with only a few pro- 
jecting rocks along the edge of a tremendous 
gorge which now broke upon our astonished 
gaze. Toward this we directed our course, and, 
an hour later,stood upon its very verge. Our 
venerable companion now looked up at the 
precipitous slope above us, where only some 
stray, projecting rocks were left to guide us 
through the wilderness of snow. “ Boys,” said 
he, despondently, “ I cannot reach the top; I 
have not rested during the night, and I am now 
falling asleep on my feet ; besides, I am very 
much fatigued.” This came almost like a sob 
from a breaking heart. Although the old gen- 
tleman was opposed to the ascent in the first 
instance, his old Alpine spirit arose within him 
with all its former vigor when once he had 
started up the mountain slope ; and now, when 
almost in sight of the very goal, his strength 
began to fail him. After much persuasion and 
encouragement, he finally said that if he could 
get half an hour’s rest and sleep, he thought he 
would be able to continue. We then wrapped 
him up in his greatcoat, and dug out a com- 
fortable bed in the snow, while one of us sat 
down, with back against him, to keep him from 
rolling down the mountain-side. 

We were now on the chasm’s brink, looking 
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down into its unfathomable depths. This gi- 
gantic rent, hundreds of feet in width and thou- 
sands in depth, indicates that northwest-south- 
east line along which the volcanic forces of 
Ararat have acted most powerfully. This fissure 
is perhaps the greatest with which the mountain 
is seamed, and out of which has undoubtedly 
been discharged a great portion of its lava. 
Starting from the base of the dome, it seemed to 
pierce the shifting clouds to a point about 500 
feet from the summit. This line is continued out 
into the plain in a series of small volcanoes the 
craters of which appear to beas perfect as though 
they had been in activity only yesterday. The 
solid red and yellow rocks which lined the sides 
of the great chasm projected above the oppo- 
site brink in jagged and appalling cliffs. The 
whole was incased in a mass of huge fantastic 
icicles, which, glittering in the sunlight, gave it 
the appearance of a natural crystal palace. No 
more fitting place than this could the fancy of 
the Kurds depict for the home of the terrible 
jinn ; no better symbol of nature for the awful 
jaws of death. 

Our companion now awoke considerably re- 
freshed, and the ascent was continued close to 
the chasm’s brink. Here were the only rocks 
to be seen in the vast snow-bed around us. 
Cautiously we proceed, with cat-like tread, fol- 
lowing directly in one another’s footsteps, and 
holding on to our alpenstocks like grim death. 
A loosened rock would start at first slowly, gain 
momentum, and fairly fly. Striking against some 
projecting ledge, it would bound a hundred feet 
or more into the air, and then drop out of sight 
among the clouds below. Every few moments 
we would stop to rest; our knees were like lead, 
and the high altitude made breathing difficult. 
Now the trail of rocks led us within two feet of 
the chasm’s edge; we approached it cautiously, 
probing well for a rock foundation, and gazing 
with dizzy heads into the abyss. 

The slope became steeper and steeper, until 
it abutted in an almost precipitous cliff coated 
with snow and glistening ice. There was no es- 
cape from it, for all around the snow-beds were 
too steep and slippery to venture an ascent upon 
them. Cutting steps with our ice-picks, and 
half-crawling, half-dragging ourselves, with the 
alpenstocks hooked into the rocks above, we 
scaled its height, and advanced to the next 
abutment. Now a cloud, as warm as exhausted 
steam, enveloped us in the midst of this ice and 
snow. When it cleared away, the sun was re- 
flected with intenser brightness. Our faces were 
already smarting with blisters, and our dark 
glasses afforded but little protection to our ach- 
ing eyes. 

At 11 A. M. we sat down on the snow to eat 
our last morsel of food. The cold chicken and 
bread tasted like sawdust, for we had no saliva 
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with which to masticate them. Our single bot- 
tle of tea had given out, and we suffered with 
thirst for several hours. Again the word to start 
was given. We rose at once, but our stiffened 
legs quivered beneath us, and we leaned on our 
alpenstocks for support. Still we plodded on 
for two more weary hours, cutting our steps in 
the icy cliffs, or sinking to our thighs in the 
treacherous snow-beds. We could see that we 
were nearing the top of the great chasm, for 
the clouds, now entirely cleared away, left our 
view unobstructed. We could even descry the 
black Kurdish tents upon the northeast slope, 
and, far below, the Aras River, like a streak of 
silver, threading its way into the purple distance. 
The atmosphere about us grew colder, and we 
buttoned up our now too scanty garments. We 
must be nearing the top, we thought, and yet 
we were not certain, for a huge, precipitous 
cliff, just in front of us, cut off the view. 

“ Slowly, slowly,” feebly shouted the old gen- 
tleman, as we began the attack on its precipi- 
tous sides, now stopping to brush away the 
treacherous snow, or to cut some steps in the 
solid ice. We pushed and pulled one another 
almost to the top, and then, with one more 
desperate effort, we stood upon a vast and 
gradually sloping snow-bed. Down we plunged 
above our knees through the yielding surface, 
and staggered and fell with failing strength ; 
then rose once more and plodded on, until at 
last we sank exhausted upon the top of Ararat. 

Fora moment only we lay gasping for breath ; 
then a full realizatiort of our situation dawned 
upon us, and fanned the few faint sparks of en- 
thusiasm that remained in our exhausted bodies. 
We unfurled upon an alpenstock the small silk 
American flag that we had brought from home, 
and for the first time the “starsand stripes” was 
given to the breeze on the Mountain of the Ark. 
Four shots fired from our revolvers in com- 
memoration of Independence Day broke the 
stillness of the gorges. Far above the clouds, 
which were rolling below us over three of the 
most absolute monarchies in the world, was 
celebrated in our simple way a great event of 
republicanism. 

Mount Ararat, it will be observed from the 
accompanying sketch, has two tops, a few 
hundred yards apart, sloping, on the eastern 
and western extremities, into rather prominent 
abutments, and separated by a snow valley, 
or depression, from 50 to 100 feet in depth. 
The eastern top, on which we were standing, 
was quite extensive, and 30 to 40 feet lower 
than its western neighbor. Both tops are hum- 
mocks on the huge dome of Ararat, like the 
humps on the back of a camel, on neither one 
of which is there a vestige of anything but 
snow. 

There remained just as little trace of the 











crosses left by Parrot and Chodzko, as of the 
ark itself. We remembered the pictures we had 
seen in our nursery-books, which represented 
this mountain-top covered with green grass, and 
Noah stepping out of the ark, in the bright, warm 
sunshine, before the receding waves; and now 
we looked around and saw this very spot cov- 
ered with perpetual snow. Nor did we see any 
evidence whatever of a former existing crater, 
except perhaps the snow-filled depression we 
have just mentioned. There was nothing about 
this perpetual snow-field, and the freezing at- 
mosphere that was chilling us to the bone, to re- 
mind us that we were on the top of an extinct 
volcanothat once trembled with the convulsions 
of subterranean heat. 

The view from this towering height was im- 
measurably extensive, and almost too grand. 
All detail was lost —all color, all outline; even 
the surrounding mountains seemed to be but 
excrescent ridges of the plain. Then, too, we 
could catch only occasional glimpses, as the 
clouds shifted to and fro. At one time they 
opened up beneath us, and revealed the Aras 
valley with its glittering ribbon of silver at an 
abysmal depth below. Now and then we could 
descry the black volcanic peaks of Ali Ghez 
forty miles away to the northwest, and on the 
southwest the low mountains that obscured the 
town of Bayazid. Of the Caucasus, the moun- 
tains about Erzerum on the west, and Lake 
Van on the south, and even of the Caspian Sea, 
all of which are said to be in Ararat’s horizon, 
we could see absolutely nothing. 

Had it been a clear day we could have seen 
not only the rival peaks of the Caucasus, which 
for so many years formed the northern wall of 
the civilized world, but, far to the south, we 
might have descried the mountains of Quardu 
land, where Chaldean legend has placed the 
landing of the ark. We might have gazed, in 
philosophic mood, over the whole of the Aras 
valley, which for 3000 years or more has been 
the scene of so much misery and conflict. As 
monuments of two extreme events in this his- 
toric period, two spots might have attracted our 
attention —one right below us, the ruins of Ar- 
taxata, which, according to tradition, was built, 
as the story goes, after the plans of the roving 
conqueror Hannibal, and stormed by the Ro- 
man legions, A.D. 58; and farther away to the 
north, the modern fortress of Kars, which so 
recently reverberated with the thunders of the 
Turkish war. 

We were suddenly aroused by the rumbling 
of thunder below us. A storm was rolling rap- 
idly up the southeast slope of the mountain. 
The atmosphere seemed to be boiling over the 
heated plain below. Higher and higher came 
the clouds, rolling and seething among the grim 
crags along the chasm; and soon we were caught 
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in its embrace. The thermometer dropped at 
once below freezing-point, and the dense mists, 
driven against us by the hurricane, formed 
icicles on our blistered faces, and froze the ink 
in our fountain-pens. Our summer clothing 
was wholly inadequate for such an unexpected 
experience ; we were chilled to the bone. To 
have remained where we were would have 
been jeopardizing our health, if not our lives. 
Although we could scarcely see far enough 
ahead to follow back on the track by which we 
had ascended, yet we were obliged to attempt it 
at once, for the storm around us was increasing 
every moment; we could even feel the charges 
of electricity whenever we touched the iron 
points of our alpenstocks. 

Carefully peering through the clouds, we 
managed to follow the trail we had made along 
the gradually sloping summit, to the head of 
the great chasm, which now appeared more ter- 
rible than ever. We here saw that it would be 
extremely perilous, if not actually impossible, to 
attempt a descent on the rocks along its treach- 
erous edge in such a hurricane. The only al- 
ternative was to take the precipitous snow-cov- 
ered slope. Planting our ice-hooks deep in the 
snow behind us, we started. At first the strong 
head wind, which on the top almost took us off 
our feet, somewhat checked our downward ca- 
reer, but it was not long before we attained a 
velocity that made our hair stand on end. It 
was a thrilling experience ; we seemed to be sail- 
ing through the air itself, for the clouds ob- 
scured the slope even twenty feet below. Finally 
we emerged beneath them into the glare of the 
afternoon sunlight ; but on we dashed for 6000 
feet, leaning heavily on the trailing-stocks, 
which threw up an icy spray in our wake. We 
never once stopped until we reached the bot- 
tom of the dome, at our last night’s camp among 
the rocks. 

In less than an hour we had dashed down 
through a distance which it had taken us nine 
and a half hours to ascend. The camp was 
reached at 4 P. M., just twelve hours from the 
time weleftit. Gathering up the remaining bag- 
gage, we hurried away to continue the descent. 
We must make desperate efforts to reach the 
Kurdish encampment by nightfall; for during 
the last twenty-seven hours we had had nothing 
to drink but half a pint of tea, and our thirst 
by this time became almost intolerable. 

The largesnow-bed down which we had been 
sliding now began to show signs of treachery. 
The snow, at this low altitude, had melted out 
from below, to supply the subterranean streams, 
leaving only a thin crust at the surface. It was 
not long before one of our party fell into one of 
these pitfalls up to his shoulders, and floundered 
about for some time before he could extricate 
himself from his unexpected snow-bath. 
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Over the rocks and boulders the descent was 
much slower and more tedious. For two hours 
we were thus busily engaged, when allat once a 
shout rang out in the clear evening air. Look- 
ing up we saw, sure enough, our two zaptiehs 
and muleteer on the very spot where we had 
left them the evening before. Even the two 
donkeys were on hand to give us a welcoming 
bray. They had come up from the encamp- 
ment early in the morning, and had been scan- 
ning the mountain all day long to get some clue 
to our whereabouts. They reported that they 
had seen us at one time during the morning, 
and had then lost sight of us among the clouds. 
This solicitude on their part was no doubt 
prompted by the fact that they were to be held 
by the mutessarif of Bayazid as personally re- 
sponsible for our safe return, and perhaps, too, 
by the hope that they might thus retrieve the 
good graces they had lost the day before, and 
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thereby increase the amount of the forthcom- 
ing bakshish. Nothing, now, was too heavy 
for the donkeys, and even the zaptiehs them- 
selves condescended to relieve us of our alpen- 
stocks. 

That night we sat again around the Kurdish 
camp-fire, surrounded by the same group of 
curious faces. It wasinteresting and even amus- 
ing to watch the bewildered astonishment that 
overspread their countenances as we related 
our experiences along the slope, and then up. 
on the very top, of Ak-Dagh. They listened 
throughout with profound attention, then 
looked at one another in silence, and gravely 
shook their heads. They could not believe it. 
It was impossible. Old Ararat stood above 
us grim and terrible beneath the twinkling 
stars. To them it was, as it always will be, the 
same mysterious, untrodden height—the pal- 
ace of the jinn. 

Thomas Gaskell Allen, Jr. 
William Lewis Sachtleben. 
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NDER the morning skies, 


Across the meadow see the maiden pass. 


She flies, she flies ; 


O Daphne, be thou fleet! 


The little rosy feet 


Wet with the cold dews glistening on the grass. 
Apollo, gleaming, follows on her track 


With head thrown forward, and bright curls blown back. 

His singing voice rings forth, “ Alas! alas! 

Stay, sweet! stay, sweet! 

I am no hawk, fair dove; 

I love, I love!” 

The amorous words go whistling on the wind. 

She hears, and with a frightened glance behind, 

Forcing her strength, starts onward with a bound; 

Her pressed foot spurns a violet from the ground: 

He does not touch the earth; the grass is stirred 

As by the near approach of some swift bird. 

Now but a step his outstretched hand debars. 

She seeks the river sparkling in the sun, 

Drives up the splashing spray, a shower of stars. 

The god springs forward. Ah, she ’s won! 

His kisses fall upon her tangled hair ; 

For down she bends her head upon his breast, 

And cries, “ Oh, help me, Father!” in despair. 

He feels her stiffen in his hold ; 

The silky locks on which his cheek doth rest, 

To light leaves turning, flutter thin and cold; 

The quivering limbs are pliant stems of bay ; 

His soft lips press rough bark, which shrinks away. 

“ Still shalt thou be my love,” Apollo cries, 

“My favored wreath!” and plucks the slender leaves. 

A soft wind stirs the branches, and low sighs 

The tree, as though the loveless Daphne grieves. 
Sara King Wiley. 








I. A WEASEL AND HIS DEN. 





==\Y most interesting note of 
%| last season relates to a 
weasel. One day in early 
November my boy and I 
were sitting on a rock at 
the edge of a tamarack 
swamp in the woods hop- 

—<4 ing to get a glimpse of 
some grouse w hich we knew were in the habit 
of feeding in the swamp. We had not sat there 
very long before we heard a slight rustling in 
the leaves below us which we at once fancied 
was made by the cautious tread of a grouse. 
(We had no gun.) Presently through the thick 
brushy growth we caught sight of a small ani- 
mal running along that we at first took for a 
red squirrel. A moment more, and it came into 
full view only a few yards from us, and we saw 
thatitwasaweasel. Asecond glance showed that 
it carried something in its mouth, which, as it 
drew near, we saw was a mouse, or a mole of 
some sort. The weasel ran nimbly along, now 
the length of a decayed log, then over stones 
and branches, pausing a moment every three 
or four yards, and passed within twenty feet of 
us, and disappeared behind some rocks on the 
bank at the edge of the swamp. “ He is car- 
rying food into his den,” I said; “let us watch 
him.” In four or five minutes he reappeared, 
coming back over the course along which he 
had just passed, running over and under the 
same stones and down the same decayed log, 
and was soon out of sight in the swamp. We 
had not moved, and evidently he had not no- 
ticed us. After about six minutes we heard the 
same rustle as at first, and in a moment saw 
the weasel coming back with another mouse 
in his mouth. He kept to his former route as 
if chained to it, making the same pauses and 
gestures, and repeating exactly his former move- 
ments. He disappeared on our left as before, 
and, after a few moments’ delay, reémerged, and 
took his course down into the swamp again. 
We waited about the same length of time as 
before, when back hecame with another mouse. 
He evidently had a big crop of mice down 
there amid the bogs and bushes, and he was 
gathering his harvest very industriously. We 











became curious to see exactly where his den 
was, andso walked around where he had seemed 
to disappear each time, and waited. He was 
as punctual as usual, and was back with his 
game exactly on time. It happened that we 
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had stopped within two paces of his hole, so 
that, as he approached it, he evidently discov- 
ered us. He paused, looked steadily at us, 
and then without any sign of fear entered 
his den. The entrance was not under the 
rocks, as we had expected, but was in the bank 
a few feet beyond them. We remained motion- 
less for some time, but he did not reappear. 
Our presence had made him suspicious, and he 
was going to wait awhile. Then I removed 
some dry leaves, and exposed his doorway, a 
small, round hole hardly as large as the chip- 
munk makes, going straight down into the 
ground. We had a lively curiosity to get a peep 
into his larder. If he had been carrying in 
mice at this rate very long, his cellars must be 
packed with them. With a sharp stick I began 
digging into the red clayey soil, but soon en- 
countered so many roots from near trees that 
I gave it up, deciding to return next day with 
a mattock. So I repaired the damages I had 
done as well as I could, replaced the leaves, and 
we moved off. 

The next day, which was mild and still as 
usual, I came back armed as I thought to un- 
earth the weasel and his treasures. I sat down 
where we had sat the day before, and awaited 
developments. I was curious to know if the 
weasel was still carrying in his harvest. I had 
sat but a few minutes when I heard again the 
rustle in the dry leaves, and saw the weasel 
coming home with another mouse. I observed 
him till he had made three trips; about every 
six or seven minutes I calculated he brought 
in a mouse. Then I went and stood near his 
hole. This time he had a fat meadow-mouse. 
He laid it down near the entrance, went in and 
turned around, and reached out and drew the 
mouse in after him. “That store of mice I am 
bound to see,” I thought, and then fell to with 
the heavy mattock. I followed the hole down 
about two feet, when it turned to the north. I 
kept the clue by thrusting into the passage slen- 
der twigs; these it was easy to follow. Two 
or three feet more and the hole branched, one 
part going west, the other northeast. I followed 
the west one a few feet till it branched. Then 
I turned to the easterly tunnel, and pursued it 
till it branched. I followed one of these ways 
till it divided. I began to be embarrassed and 
hindered by the accumulations of loose soil. 
Evidently this weasel had foreseen just such an 
assault upon his castle as I was making, and 
had planned it accordingly. He was not to be 
caught napping. I found several enlargements 
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in the various tunnels,—breathing-spaces, or 
spaces to turn around in, or to meet and chat 
with a companion,—but nothing that looked 
like a terminus, a permanent living-room. I 
tried removing the soil a couple of paces away 
with the mattock, but found it slow work. I was 
getting warm and tired, and my task was appa- 
rently only just begun. The farther I dug the 
more numerous and intricate became the pas- 
sages. I concluded to stop, and come again 
the next day, armed with a shovel in addition 
to the mattock. 

Accordingly, I came back on the morrow, 
and fell to work vigorously. I soon had quite 
a large excavation; I found the bank a laby- 
rinth of passages, with here and there a large 
chamber. One of the latter I struck only six 
inches under the surface, by making a fresh 
breach a few feet away. 

While I was leaning upon my shovel-handle 
and recovering my breath, I heard some light- 
footed creature tripping over the leaves above 
me just out of view, which I fancied might be a 
squirrel. Presently I heard the bay of a hound 
and the yelp of a cur, and then knew that a rab- 
bit had passed near me. The dogs came slowly 
after, with a great rumpus, and then presently 
the hunters followed. The dogs remained bark- 


ing not many rods south of me on the edge of 
the swamp, and I knew the rabbit had run to 


hole. For half an hour or more I heard the 
hunters at work there, digging their game out ; 
then they came along and discovered me at my 
work. (An old trapper and woodsman and his 
son.) I told them what I was in quest of. 

“A mountain weasel,” said the old man. 
“Seven or eight years ago I used to set dead- 
falls for rabbits just over there, and the game 
was always partly eaten up. It must have been 
this weasel that visited my traps.” So my game 
was evidently an old resident of the place. This 
swamp, maybe, had been his hunting-ground for 
many years, and he had added another hall to 
his dwelling each year. After further digging, I 
struck at least one of his banqueting-halls, a cav- 
ity about the size of one’s hat, arched over by a 
network of fine tree-roots. The occupant evi- 
dently lodged or rested here also. There was 
a warm, dry nest made of leaves and the fur of 
mice and moles. I took out two or three hand- 
fuls. In finding this chamber, I had followed 
one of the tunnels around till it brought me 
within a foot of the original entrance. A few 
inches to one side of this cavity there was what 
I took to be a back alley where the weasel threw 
his waste ; there were large masses of wet de- 
caying fur here, and fur pellets such as are re- 
gurgitated by hawks and owls. In the nest 
there was the tail of a flying-squirrel, showing 
that the weasel sometimes had a flying-squirrel 
for supper or dinner. 
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I continued my digging with renewed en- 
ergy; Ishould yet find the grand depot where 
all these passages centered: but the farther 
I excavated, the more complex and baffling 
the problem became; the ground was honey- 
combed with passages. “What enemy has this 
weasel,” I said to myself, “that he should pro- 
vide so many ways of escape, that he should 
have a back door at every turn?” To corner 
him would be impossible; to be lost in his 
fortress were like being lost in Mammoth Cave. 
How he could bewilder his pursuer by ap- 
pearing now at this door, now at that; now 
mocking him from the attic, now defying him 
from the cellar! So far, I had discovered only 
one entrance ; but some of the chambers were 
so near the surface that it looked as if the plan- 
ner had calculated upon an emergency when 
he might want to reach daylight quickly in a 
new place. 

Finally I paused, rested upon my shovel 
awhile, eased my aching back upon the ground, 
and then gave it up, feeling as I never had be- 
fore the force of the old saying, that you can- 
not catch a weaselasleep. I had made an ugly 
hole in the bank, had handled over two or 
three times a ton or more of earth, and was 
apparently no nearer the weasel and his store 
of mice than when I began. 

Then I regretted that I had broken into his 
castle at all; that I had not contented myself 
with coming day after day, and counted his 
mice as he carried them in, and continued my 
observation upon him each succeeding year. 
Now the rent in his fortress could not be re- 
paired, and he would doubtless move away, as 
he most certainly did, for his doors, which I had 
closed with soil, remained unopened after win- 
ter had set in. 

But little seems known about the intimate 
private lives of any of our lesser wild creatures. 
It was news to me that any of the weasels lived 
in dens in this way, and that they stored up 
provision against a day of need. This species 
was probably the little ermine, eight or nine 
inches long, with tail about five inches. It was 
still in its summer dress of dark chestnut-brown 
above and whitish below. 

It was a mystery where the creature had put 
the earth, which it must have removed in dig- 
ging its den; not a grain was to be seen any- 
where, and yet a bushel or more must have 
been taken out. Externally, there was not the 
slightest sign of that curious habitation under 
the ground. The entrance was hidden be- 
neath dry leaves, and was surrounded by lit- 
tle passages and flourishes between the leaves 
and the ground. If any of my readers find a 
weasel’s den, I hope they will be wiser than I 
was, and observe his goings and comings with- 
out disturbing his habitation. 
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11. KEEN PERCEPTIONS. 


Success in observing nature, as in so many 
other things, depends upon alertness of mind 
and quickness to take a hint. One’s perceptive 
faculties must be like a trap lightly and deli- 
cately set; a touch must suffice to spring it. 
But how many people have I walked with whose 
perceptions were rusty and unpractised —no- 
thing less than a bear would spring their trap. 
All the finer play of nature, all the small deer, 
they miss. The little dramas and tragedies that 
are being enacted by the wild creatures in the 
fields and woods are more or less veiled and 
withdrawn; and the actors all stop when a 
spectator appears upon the scene. One must 
be able to interpret the signs, to penetrate the 
scenes, to put this and that together. 

Then, naturespeaksa different language from 
our own; the successful observer translates this 
language into human speech. He knows the 
meaning of every sound, movement, gesture, 
and gives the human equivalent. Careless or 
hasty observers, on the other hand, make the 
mistake of reading their own thoughts or men- 
tal and emotional processes into nature ; plans 
and purposes are attributed to the wild crea- 
tures which are quite beyond them. Some peo- 
ple in town saw an English sparrow tangled up 
in a horsehair, and suspended from a tree, with 
other sparrows fluttering and chattering about 
it. They concluded at once that the sparrows 
had executed one of their number, doubtless for 


some crime. I have several times seen spar-- 


rows suspended in this way about their nesting 
and roosting places. Accidentshappento birds 
as well as to other folks; but they do not yet 
imitate us in the matter of capital punishment. 
One day I saw a little bush sparrow flutter- 
ing along in the grass, disabled in some way, 
and a large number of its mates flitting and 
calling about it. I captured the bird, and in 
doing so, its struggles in my hand broke the 
bond that held it — some kind of web or silken 
insect thread that tied together the quills of 
one wing. When I let it fly away all its mates 
followed it as if wondering at the miracle that 
had been wrought. They no doubt experi- 
enced some sort of emotion. Birds sympathize 
with one another in their distress, and will make 
common cause against an enemy. Crows will 
pursue and fight a tame crow. They seem to 
look upon him as an alien and an enemy. He 
is never so shapely and bright and polished as 
his wild brother. He is more or less demora- 
lized, and has lost caste. Probably a pack of 
wolves would in the same way destroy a tame 
wolf should such a one appear among them. 
The wild creatures are human — with a differ- 
ence, a wide difference. They have the keenest 
powers of perception ; what observers they are ! 
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how quickly they take a hint! But they have 
little or no powers of reflection. The crows do 
not meet in parliaments and caucuses as has 
been fancied, and try offenders, and discuss the 
tariff, or consider ways and means. They are 
gregarious and social, and probably in the fall 
have something like a reunion of the tribe. At 
least their vast assemblages upon the hills at this 
season have a decidedly festive appearance. 
The crow has fine manners. He always has 
the walk and air of a lord of the soil. One 
morning I put out some fresh meat upon the 
snow near my study window. Presently a crow 
came and carried it off, and alighted with it 
upon the ground in the vineyard. While he 
was eating of it, anothercrow came, and, alight- 
ing a few yards away, slowly walked up to 
within a few feet of his fellow, and stopped. I 
expected to see a struggle over the food, as 
would have been the case with domestic fowls 
or animals. Nothing of the kind. The feeding 
crow stopped eating, regarded the other for a 
moment, made a gesture or two, and flew away. 
Then the second crow went up to the food, 
and proceeded to take his share. Presently the 
first crow came back, when each seized a por- 
tion of the food, and flew away with it. Their 
mutual respect and good-will seemed perfect. 
Whether it really was so in our human sense, 
or whether it was simply an illustration of the 
instinct of mutual support which seems to pre- 
vail among gregarious birds, I know not. Birds 
that are solitary in their habits, like hawks or 
woodpeckers, behave quite differently toward 
one another in the presence of their food. 
The lives of wild creatures revolve about two 
facts or emotions, appetite and fear. ‘Their keen- 
nessin discovering food and in discovering dan- 
ger are alike remarkable. But man can nearly 
always outwit them, because while his percep- 
tions are not so sharp, his power of reflection is 
much greater. His cunning carries a great deal 
further. The crow will quickly discover any- 
thing that looks like a trap or snare set to catch 
him, but it takes him a long time to see through 
the simplest contrivance. As I have above 
stated, I sometimes place meat on the snow in 
front of my study window to attract him. On 
one occasion, after a couple of crows had come 
to expect something there daily, I suspended 
a piece of meat by a string from a branch of 
the tree just over the spot where I usually placed 
the food. A crow soon discovered it, and came 
into the tree to see what it meant. His sus- 
picions were aroused. There was some de- 
sign in that suspended meat, evidently. It was 
a trap to catch him. He surveyed it from 
every near branch. He peeked and pried, and 
was bent on penetrating the mystery. He flew 
to the ground, and walked about and surveyed 
it from all sides. Then he took a long walk 
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down about the vineyard as if in hope of hit- 
ting upon some clue. Then he came to the tree 
again, and tried first one eye, then the other, 
upon it; then to the ground beneath; then he 
went away and came back; then his fellow came, 
and they both squinted and investigated and 
thendisappeared. Chickadeesand woodpeckers 
would alight upon the meat and peck it swing- 
ing in the wind, but the crows were fearful. Does 
thisshow reflection? Perhaps it does, but I look 
upon it rather as that instinct of fearand cunning 
so characteristic of the crow. Two days passed 
thus; every morning the crows came ahd sur- 
veyed the suspended meat from all points in the 
tree,andthenwentaway. ThethirddayI placed 
a large bone on the snow beneath thesuspended 
morsel. Presently one of the crows appeared 
in the tree, and bent his eye upon the tempt- 
ing bone. “The mystery deepens,” he seemed 
to say to himself. But after half an hour’s in- 
vestigation, and after approaching several times 
within a few feet of the food upon the ground, 
he seemed to-conclude there was no connection 
between it and the piece hanging by the string. 
So he finally walked up to it and fell to peck- 
ing it, flipping his wings all the time, as a sign 
of his watchfulness. He also turned up his eye, 
momentarily, to the piece in the air above, as if 
it might be a sword of Damocles, ready to fall 
upon him. Soon his mate came and alighted 
on a low branch of the tree. The feeding crow 
regarded him a moment, and then flew up to 
his side, as if to give him a turn at the meat. 
But he refused to run the risk. He evidently 
looked upon the whole thing as a delusion and 
a snare, and presently went away, and his mate 
followed him. Then I placed the bone in one 
of the main forks of the tree, but the crows kept 
at a safe distance from it. Then I put it back 
tothe ground, but they grew more and more sus- 
picious ; some evil intent in it all, they thought. 
Finally, a dog carried off the bone, and the 
crows ceased to visit the tree. 


III. A SPARROW’S MISTAKE. 


IF one has always built one’s nest upon the 
ground, and if one comes of a race of ground- 
builders, it is a risky ‘experiment to build in a 
tree. The conditions are vastly different. One 
of my near neighbors, a little song-sparrow, 
learned this lesson the past season. She grew 
ambitious ; she departed from the traditions of 
her race, and placed her nest in a tree. Such 
a pretty spot she chose, too — the pendent cra- 
dle formed by the interlaced sprays of two par- 
allel branches of a Norway spruce. These 
branches shoot out almost horizontally; in- 
deed, the lower ones become quite so in spring, 
and the side shoots with which they are clothed 
droop down, forming the slopes of miniature 
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ridges ; where the slopes of two branches join, 
a little valley is formed, which often looks more 
stable than it really iss My sparrow selected 
one of these little valleys about six feet from 
the ground and quite near the walls of the house. 
“ Here,” she thought, “ I will build my nest, and 
pass the heat of June in a miniature Norway. 
This tree is the fir-clad mountain, and this little 
vale on its side I select for my own.” She car- 
ried up a great quantity of coarse grass and 
straws forthe foundation, just as she would have 
done upon the ground. On the top of this mass 
there gradually came into shape the delicate 
structure of her nest, compacting and refining 
till its delicate carpet of hairs and threads was 
reached. So sly as the little bird was about it, 
too — every moment on her guard lest you dis- 
cover her secret! Five eggs were laid, and in- 
cubation was far advanced, when the storms 
and winds came. The cradle indeed did rock. 
The boughs did not break, but they swayed and 
separated as you would part your two inter- 
locked hands. The ground of the little valley 
fairly gave way, the nest tilted over till its con- 
tents fell into the chasm. It was like an earth- 
quake that destroys a hamlet. 

Noborn builder in trees would have placed its 
nest in such a situation. Birds that build at the 
end of the branch, like the oriole, tie the nest 
fast; others, like the robin, build against the 
main trunk; still others build securely in the 
fork. The sparrow, in her ignorance, rested her 
house upon thespray of two branches, and when 
the tempest came the branches parted company, 
and the nest was engulfed. 

Another sparrow friend of mine met with a 
curious mishap the past season. It was the lit- 
tle social sparrow, or chippy. She built her 
nest on the arm of a grape-vine in the vineyard, 
a favorite place with chippy. It had a fine 
canopy of leaves, and was firmly and securely 
placed. Just above it hung a bunch of young 
grapes, which in the warm July days grew very 
rapidly. The little bird had not foreseen the ca- 
lamity that threatened her. The grapes grew 
down into her nest, and completely filled it, so 
that when I put my hand in, there were the 
eggs sat upon by the grapes. The bird was 
crowded out, and had perforce abandoned her 
nest, ejected by a bunch of grapes. How long 
she held her ground I do not know; probably 
till the fruit began to press heavily upon her. 


IV. A POOR FOUNDATION. 


It is a curious habit the wood-thrush has of 
starting its nest with a fragment of newspaper 
or other paper. Except in remote woods I 
think it nearly always puts a piece of paper 
in the foundation of its nest. Last spring I 
chanced to be sitting near a tree in which a 











wood-thrush had concluded to build. Shecame 
with a piece of papernearly as large as my hand, 
placed it upon the branch, stood upon it a mo- 
ment, and then flew down to the ground. A 
little puff of wind caused the paper to leave 
the branch a moment afterward. The thrush 
watched it eddy slowly down to the ground, 
when she seized it, and carried it back. She 
placed it in position as before, stood upon it 
again for a moment, and then flew away. 
Again the paper left the branch, and sailed 
away slowly to the ground. The bird seized 
it again, jerking it about rather spitefully, I 
thought; she turned it around two or three 
times, then labored back to the branch with it, 
upon which she shifted it about as if to hit upon 
some position in which it would lie more se- 
curely. This time she sat down upon it for a 
moment, and then went away, doubtless with 
the thought in her head that she would bring 
something to hold it down. The perverse pa- 
per followed her in a few seconds. She seized 
itagain, and hustled it about more than before. 
As she rose with it toward the nest, it in some 
way impeded her flight, and she was compelled 
to return to the ground with it. But she kept 
her temper remarkably well. She turned the 
paper over, and took it up in her beak several 
times before she was satisfied with her hold, and 
then carried it back to the branch, where, how- 
ever, it would not stay. I saw her make six 
trials of it when I was called away. I think 
she finally abandoned the restless fragment,— 
probably a scrap that held some “ breezy” 
piece of writing,—for later in the season I 
examined the nest, and found no paper in it. 


Vv. A FRIGHTENED MINK. 


In walking through the woods one day in 
early winter, we read upon the newly fallen snow 
the record of a mink’s fright the night before. 
The mink had been traveling through the woods 
post-haste, not by the watercourses, where one 
sees them by day, but over ridges and across 
valleys. We followed his track some distance 
to see with what adventures he had met. We 
tracked him through a bushy swamp, saw where 
he had left it to explore a pile of rocks, then 
where he had taken to the swamp again, then to 
themore openwoods. Presently the trackturned 
sharply about, and doubled upon itself in long 
hurried strides. What had caused the mink to 
change its mind so suddenly ? We explored a 
few paces ahead, and came upon a fox-track. 
The mink had seen the fox stalking stealthily 
through the woods, and the sight had probably 
brought his heart into his mouth. -I think he 
climbed a tree, and waited till the fox passed. 
His track disappeared amid a clump of hem- 
locks, and then reappeared againa little beyond 
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them. It described a big loop around, and then 
crossed the fox-track only a few yards from the 
point where its course was interrupted. Then it 
followed a little watercourse, went under a rude 
bridge in a wood-road, then mingled with squir- 
rel-tracks in a denser part of the thicket. If the 
mink met a muskrat or a rabbit in his travels, 
or came upon a grouse, or quail, or a farmer’s 
hen-roost, he had the supper he was in quest of. 


VI. A LEGLESS CLIMBER. 


THE eye always sees what it wants tosee, and 
the ear hears what it wants to hear. If I am in- 
tent upon birds’ nests in my walk, I find birds’ 
nests everywhere. Some people see four-leaved 
clovers wherever they lookin the grass. A friend 
of mine picks up Indian relics all about thefields ; 
h¢has Indian relics in his eye. I have seen him 
turn out of the path at right angles, as a dog will 
when he scents something, and walk straight 
away several rods, and pick up an Indian pound- 
ing-stone. He saw it out of the corner of his 
eye. I find that without conscious effort I see 
and hear birds with like ease. Eye and ear are 
always on the alert. 

One dayin early June I was walking with some 
friends along a secluded wood-road. Above the 
hum of the conversation I caught the distressed 
cry of a pair of blue-jays. My companions heard 
it also, but did not heed it. 

But to my ear the cry was peculiar. It was 
uttered in a tone of anguish and alarm. I said, 
“ Let us see what is the trouble with these jays.” 
I presently saw a nest twenty-five or thirty feet 
from the ground in a small hemlock, which I at 
once concluded belonged to the jays. The birds 
were only a few yards away, hopping about 
amid the neighboring branches, uttering now 
and then their despairing note. Looking more 
intently at the nest, I became aware in the dim 
light of the tree of something looped about it, 
or else there was a dark, very crooked limb 
that partly held it. Suspecting the true nature 
of the case, I threw a stone up*through the 
branches, and then another and another, when 
the dark loops and folds upon one side of the 
nest began to disappear, and the head and 
neck of a black-snake to slide slowly out on a 
horizontal branch on the other; in a moment 
the snake had cleared the nest, and stretched 
himself along the branch. 

Another rock-fragment jarred his perch, 
when heslid cautiously along toward the branch 
of a large pine-tree which came out and mingled 
its spray with that of the hemlock. It was soon 
apparent that the snake was going to take ref- 
uge in the pine. As he made the passage from 
one tree to the other we sought to dislodge him 
by a shower of sticks and stones, but without 
success ; he was soon upon a large branch of 
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the pine, and, stretched out on top of the limb, 
thought himself quite hidden. And so he was; 
but we knew his hiding-place, and the stones 
and clubs we hurled soon made him uneasy. 
Presently a club struck the branch with such 
force that he was fairly dislodged, but saved 
himself by quickly wrapping his tail about the 
limb. In this position he hung for some mo- 
ments, but the intervening branches shielded 
him pretty well from our missiles, and hesoon re- 
covered himself, and gained astill higher branch 
that reached out over the road, and nearly made 
a bridge to the trees on the other side. 

Seeing the monster was likely to escape us 
unless we assailed him at closer quarters, I de- 
termined to climb the tree. Asmaller tree grow- 
ing near helped me up to the first branches, 
where the ascent was not very difficult. I fi- 
nally reached the branch upon which the snake 
was carefully poised, and began shaking it. 
Buthe did not come down; he wrapped his tail 
about it, and defied me. My own position was 
precarious, and I was obliged to move with great 
circumspection. 

After much manceuvering I succeeded in 
arming myself with a dry branch eight or ten 
feet long, where I had theserpent at a disadvan- 
tage. He kept his hold well. I clubbed him 
about from branch to branch while my friends, 
with cautions and directions looked on from be- 
neath. Neither man nor snake will trust him- 
self to very lively antics in a tree-top thirty or 
forty feet from the ground. But at last I dis- 
lodged him, and, swinging and looping like a 
piece of rubber hose, he went to the ground, 
where my friends pounced upon him savagely, 
and quickly made an end of him. 

I worked my way carefully down the tree, 
and was about to drop upon the ground from 
the lower branches, when I saw another black- 
snake coiled up at the foot of the tree, as if ly- 
ingin wait forme. Had he started to his mate’s 
rescue, and, seeing the battle over, was he now 
waiting to avenge himself upon the victor ? But 
the odds were against him; my friends soon 
had him stretched beside his comrade. 

The first snake killed had swallowed two 
young jays just beginning to feather out. 

How the serpent discovered the nest would 
be very interesting to know. What led him to 
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search in this particular tree amid all these hun- 
dreds of trees that surrounded it ? It is proba- 
ble that the snake watches like a cat, or, having 
seen the parent birds about this tree, explored 
it. Nests upon the ground and on low boughs 
are frequently rifled by black-snakes, but | 
have never before known one to climb to such 
a height in a forest-tree. 

It would also be interesting to know if the 
other snake was in the secret of this nest, and 
was waiting near to share in its contents. One 
rarely has the patience to let these little dramas 
or tragedies be played to the end; one cannot 
look quietly on, and see a snake devour any- 
thing. Not even when it is snake eating snake. 
Only a few days later my little boy called me 
to the garden to see a black-snake in the act of 
swallowing a garter-snake. The little snake was 
holding back with all his might and main, hook- 
ing his tail about the blackberry-bushes, and 
pulling desperately ; still his black enemy was 
slowly engulfing him, and had accomplished 
about eight or ten inches of him, when he sud- 
denly grew alarmed at some motion of ours, 
and ejected the little snake from him with un- 
expected ease and quickness, and tried to es- 
cape. The little snake’s head was bleeding, but 
he did not seem otherwise to have suffered 
from the adventure. 

Still, a few days later, the man who was mow- 
ing the lawn called to me to come and witness 
a similar tragedy, but on a smaller scale —a 
garter-snake swallowing a little green snake. 
Half the length of the green snake had dis- 
appeared from sight, and it was quite dead. 
The process had been a slow one, as the gar- 
ter-snake was only two or three inches longer 
than his victim. There seems to be a sort of 
poetic justice in snake swallowing snake, shark 
eating shark; and one can look on with more 
composure than when a bird or frog is the vic- 
tim. It is said that in the deep sea there is a 
fish that will swallow another fish eight or ten 
times its own size. It seizes its victim by the 
tail, and slowly sucks it in, stretching and ex- 
panding itself at the same time, and probably di- 
gesting the big fish by inches, till after many days 
it is completely engulfed. Would it be hard to 
find something analagous to this in life, especi- 
ally in American politics ? 

John Burroughs. 














THE LOOSENED CORD. 


A MIDNIGHT 


TS E host was noted for his charming din- 

ners. Hehadneverbeen knownto givethem 
twice alike, and whoever was fortunate enough 
to be invited to one of his entertainments al- 
ways had a delightful memory of it — some- 
thing unusual, some wonder of the table, some 
setting original and peculiar. His combinations 
were carefully considered, and many were the 
stories told of them. 

Once it was a delightful dinner in midsum- 
mer, where small vessels floated about among 
miniature icebergs over a sea of cobalt blue, a 
cool, refreshing, and unique centerpiece. 

At another time the centerpiece was a large, 
circular, shallow vessel of brightly burnished 
copper, filled with water, and surrounded with 
small pots of growing verbenas — pink, crim- 
son, purple, white, and variegated, fringing 
the miniature lake like a beautiful meadow of 
flowers. On the surface of the water floated 
delicate, blown-glass balls of various sizes, like 
bubbles, kept in motion by gold and silver fish 
swimming about among them; they caught 
reflections of color from the flowers, and high 
lights gleamed here and there, thrown from the 
softly glowing candles above. Now and thena 
goldor peo fish would be magnified through 
a glass ball\patil it became a golden or silver 
bubble drifting slowly over the water. Old 
Russian hapamered copper receptacles at the 
four cornefs of the table held towering rose- 
bushes inA#full bloom, so that the lovely guest 

ning sat in a bower of green and roses. 


I. 


T every one was wondering what 
, what new treatment of the table, 
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the host had evolved. The dinner was held in 


a lofty studio at the top of the house, in early 
spring. Rare low-toned tapestries adorned 
the side walls. Here and there gleamed brass 
and copper plaques of the fifteenth century. 
Venetian glass glittered in antique carved cab- 


inets. There were old musical instruments, 
crucifixes, paintings, arms, and bric-a-brac from 
every quarter of the globe. The night being 
warm, the great skylight had been thrown open, 
and above the beautiful studio there could be 
seen a velvety patch of sky, through which the 
stars twinkled softly, making a marked contrast 
to the rich surroundings of the interior. 

The host had provided a table marked by the 
simplicity of its decoration —a few flowers here 
and there, bits of old repoussé silver of the times 
of the Georges, dainty glass and china, and that 
was all. When the company entered the room 
there was an exclamation, and all eyes were 
turned toward the chair assigned to the honored 
guest, for, attached to it by a most delicate 
silken cord, floated a miniature balloon, swayed 
by every current of air which passed through the 
great studio. It was a balloon perfect in all its 
details, a complete miniature of a real and pos- 
sible one, not the red ball of the toy-shops. All 
itsropes and stays were of threads ofsilk, golden 
and delicate apple-green, crossing and recross- 
ing one another. Beneath it, instead of the 
usual car or basket, hung a circular cage of gos- 
samer-like workmanship. In it was a swinging 
perch on which sat a little bird that sang with 
the greatest delight as the balloon rocked to 
and fro, held in place by its single cord of silk. 

It was a charming company. There was a 
wit, a naval officer, a contralto singer, a story- 
teller— but why enumerate all of that delight- 
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ful group ? The studio and table looked lovely 
in the soft glow of candle-light, for neither gas 
nor electric light had any part in the host’s en- 
tertainment. Later on, when the merriment was 
at its height, the voices were almost drowned 
by the notes of the little songster in his gilded 
cage. Just as the contralto had arisen to sing, 
the silken cord which held the balloon became 
loosened in some accidental manner. Hands 
were eagerly but vainly extended to catch it, 
and all eyes were turned upward as the balloon 
rose rapidly higher and higher out of reach. 
The joyous notes of the bird grew fainter and 
fainter until balloon and songster disappeared 
through the open skylight, into the patch of 
velvety sky studded with stars, The merriment 
was hushed, and it was minutes before any one 
spoke, and then the bronzed naval officer sug- 
gested that they should go to the roof, and see 
which way the wind was blowing. They as- 
cended the winding stairs, and the officer held 
up his handkerchief to catch the breeze. 

“The wind is due north,” he said, “ and by 
morning the little bird will be well on its way 
toward the Gulf.” 

They returned to the studio, but do what they 
would, the conversation flagged, and it was 
impossible to revive the merriment. Even the 
contralto’s beautiful song failed to interest 
them, and nothing seemed to restore the spirits 
of the guests. Each one was thinking of the 
little bird; each one seemed to hear its ec- 
static notes as it sailed away out of sight under 
the stars, and a feeling of sympathy and pity 
for the little prisoner came over them all. 

Coffee and cigars were brought, and the 
ladies disappeared. The party broke up at 
midnight. Carriages were called, and the host 
bade his guests good night. He whose dinners 
had always been a success was forced to ac- 
knowledge that to-night’s was a dismal failure, 
and he sat gloomy and silent, thinking of the 
little balloon sailing away through the black- 
ness of the night, carrying the imprisoned song- 
ster he knew not whither. 


II. 


THE sun is just setting behind a beautiful old 
French town on the west bank of the southern 
Mississippi. ‘The streets are filled —flooded 
with sunlight. The gardens are blooming with 
oleander-trees. There is the humming of bees, 
singing of birds, and a fragrance indescribable. 
The Mississippi stretches away like a great 
silver serpent between golden meadows and 
headlands on either side, until it becomes a mere 
glint of light in the distance.- Children are 
playing in the streets, and dark-eyed French 
girls in their pure white dresses are sitting in 
the balconies among the flowers. Many of the 
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villagers are wending their way to the post- 
office for the evening mail, and here and there 
in a doorway is a gossiping group. Suddenly 
there is an exclamation. The children stop 
their play, and point to the sky. At the extreme 
end of the village street is a mere speck float- 
ing and swaying in the air as it comes nearer 
and nearer. Heads are peering out of windows. 
The villagers have forgotten their mail and 
their gossip. All is hushed. There in the yel- 
low light something floats in the sky, coming 
steadily nearer. Music is heard—bird-music. 
Among those watching are a few brothers of 
the church, who cross themselves and look 
wonderingly at the rapidly growing speck. On 
it comes, larger and larger it grows, and now a 
miniature balloon is seen sailing slowly, sway- 
ing gracefully to and fro, but keeping almost 
a steady course down the quiet street. The 
villagers are filled with awe, as floating over- 
head almost within reach the little balloon 
passes on and on in the golden light of the dy- 
ing day, with its feathered passenger sending 
forth its liquid, almost heavenly song. 

At the other end of the village street is a 
group of people standing about a noble-look- 
ing house with a double piazza where flowers 
are blooming — cactus, crimson roses, and yel- 
low jasmine. The groupincludes oldand young, 
men, women, and little children, a cripple on 
crutches, and colored servants; for they are 
standing about the house of Rose Danian—she 
who has done sweet deeds of charity throughout 
the short life which is now slowly ebbing away. 
All wait in reverent mood; even the children 
forget their play: for all love her, and remem- 
ber some kindness,—some unexpected, gener- 
ous deed,— and the whole town is in mourning. 
In the room above, which is flooded with sott 
warm sunlight, stand parents and friends, and 
the village priest administering the last sacra- 
ment to the dying girl. Her luxuriant auburn 
hair surrounds her head like the aureole of a 
saint. Her eyes gaze into the distance with a 
look of rapture. 

And now down the village street, through a 
cloud of golden dust raised by a passing vehyzie, 
there floats gently, gently, before the hgtise of 
Rose Danian, the little balloon with/ its half- 
famished singing prisoner that has made solong 
and perilous a journey. Caughwby a sudden 
current of air, it drifts lower and lower until 
it pauses underneath the upper baicony, trem- 
bling with a slight quivering motion before the 
open window, in the tender, soft iy of de- 
parting day. The last look of the dying girl 
rests on the little songster as it pours forth 
again and again its ecstatic song wh delight 
indescribable, then drops from its pergh, What 
curious coincidence causes theballooruddenly 
to collapse, and to sink slowly and gftly until 
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it lies on the balcony among the flowers, it, too, 
like the little bird, with life extinct ? 

The priest crosses himself. The weeping 
friends drop on their knees as the last ray of 
sunlight disappears, gilding here and there a 
roof, here and there a bit of projecting orna- 
ment. The golden light changes to a delicate 
apple-green; the great river gleams and glows, 
assuming prismatic hues reflected from the sky 
above. All is hushed and solemn in the twi- 
light, as the priest says reverently, “A miracle, 
my children! a miracle!” 


In the chapel of the church of Saint Mary, 
just in front of the altar, to the left of the picture 
of Mary and the Child, hangs suspended from 
a curiously wrought brass scroll, or arm, the lit- 
tle balloon. It was the clock-maker of the vil- 
lage, who, with loving care, arranged the ribs of 
wire which hold it out until it assumes its nat- 
ural, inflated form. Underneath is the delicate 
cage, and, done with the tenderest love of the vil- 
lage taxidermist, there sits the little feathered 
songster on its swinging perch, its head turned 
upward, its throat expanded, its mouth open, 
apparently singing its last rapturous song. It is 
placed there as a token of love to mark the 
miracle of the dying day of sweet Rose Danian. 

Children peer between the wrought-iron bars 


of the great gates, with their noble family es- 
cutcheon, which protect the chapel. Mothers 
pause, looking lovingly at the balloon with its 
lifeless songster. The cripple, leaning on his 
crutch, gazeslong and wonderingly, with almost 
superstitious awe, at this singular token of lov- 
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ing remembrance. Many are the stories told 
of beautiful Rose Danian on this, the anniver- 
sary day of the miracle, and in the church mass 
has been celebrated for the repose of her soul. 
But now vespers are being held; great shafts 
of colored light are thrown through the stained- 
glass windows, penetrating the gloom of the 
darkest recesses, flooding the picture of Mary 
and the Child, lighting and gilding the little 
balloon until it looks like a floating glory, or 
halo. There is an odor of burning incense, the 
grand chant of the brothers, and the solemn 
swell of the organ. 

Penitents young and old are kneeling in the 
church, but who, think you, is standing before 
the altar in the chapel, examining with intense 
interest the little balloon, while the distant 
voices of the brothers and the last strains from 
the organ die away ? On whom, think you, 
does the sweet, pensive smile of Mary rest, and 
to whom does the Infant Saviour hold out his 
little hands? 

It is the host, whose imagination has been 
kindled, whose heart has been touched, by the 
curious story of the miracle which he has heard 
to-day for the first time. He has found his long- 
lost device. 

As he passes out of the church and down the 
village street, again the great river gleams and 
glows, the sunset sky flames and burns with 
crimson light. And as he leaves the little town 
behind him, now almost lost in the purple mist 
of twilight, he murmurs to himself, “How 
strange a transformation —a thought of beauty 
has become a miracle of God!” 


Alexander W. Drake. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE INVENTION.! 


TS synchronous attachment of photog- 
raphy with the phonograph was early con- 
templated by Mr. Edison, in order to record 
and give back the impressions to the eye as 
well as to the ear. 
The comprehensive term for this invention 
is the kineto-phonograph. The dual “ taking- 
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age impressed on the sensitive surface of the 
shell. The photographic portion of the under- 
taking was seriously hampered by the defects 
of the materials at hand, which, however ex- 
cellent in themselves, offered no substance 
sufficiently sensitive. How to secure clear-cut 
outlines, or indeed any outlines at all, to- 
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INTERIOR OF THE KINETOGRAPHIC THEATER, EDISON'S LABORATORY, ORANGE, N. J., SHOWING PHONOGRAPH AND KINETOGRAPH,. 


machine” is the phono-kinetograph, and the 
reproducing-machine the phono-kinetoscope, 
in contradistinction to the kinetograph and 
the kinetoscope, which relate respectively to the 
taking and reproduction of movable but sound- 
less objects. 

The initial experiments took the form of 
microscopic pin-point photographs, placed on 
a cylindrical shell, corresponding in size to 
the ordinary phonograph cylinder. These two 
cylinders were then placed side byside ona shaft, 
and the sound record was taken as near as pos- 
sible synchronously with the photographic im- 


gether with phenomenal speed, was the prob- 
lem which puzzled the experimenters. The Da- 
guerre, albumen, and kindred processes met 
the first requirements, but failed when subjected 
to the test of speed. These methods were there- 
fore regretfully abandoned, a certain precipi- 
tate of knowledge being retained, and a bold 
leapwas made to the Maddox gelatine bromide 
of silver emulsion, with which the cylinders 
were coated. This process gave rise to a new 
and serious difficulty. The bromide of silver 
haloids, held in suspension with the emulsion, 
showed themselves in an exaggerated coarse- 


1 The text and pictures of this article copyright, 1894, by ANTONIA & W. K. L. Dickson. 
The photographs are by Mr. Dickson. 
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ness when it became a question of enlarging 
the pin-point photographs to the dignity of one 
eighth of an inch, projecting them uponascreen, 
or viewing them through a binocular micro- 
scope. Each accession of size augmented the 
difficulty, and it was resolved to abandon that 
line of experiment, and to revolutionize the 
whole nature of the proceedings by discarding 
these small photographs, and substituting a 
series of very much larger impressions affixed 
to the outer edge of a swiftly rotating wheel, 
or disk, and supplied with a number of pins, so 
arranged as to project under the center of each 
picture. On the rear of the disk, upon a stand, 
was placed a Geissler tube, connected with an 
induction coil, the primary wire of which, oper- 
ated by the pins, produced a rupture of the 
primary current, which, in its turn, through 
the medium of the secondary current, lighted 
up the Geissler tube at the precise moment 
when a picture crossed its range of view. This 
electrical discharge was performed in such an 
inappreciable fraction of time, the succession of 
pictures was so rapid, and the whole mechanism 
so nearly perfect, that the goal of the inventor 
seemed almost reached. 

Then followed some experiments with drums, 
over which sheets of sensitized celluloid film 
were drawn, the edges being pressed into a nar- 
row slot in the surface, similar in construction 
to the old tin-foil phonograph. A starting- and 
stopping-device very similar to the one now in 
use was also applied. The pictures were then 
taken spirally to the number of two hundred 
or so, but were limited in size, owing to the ro- 
tundity of surface, which brought only the cen- 
ter of the picture into focus. The sheet of cellu- 
loid was then developed, fixed, etc., and placed 
upon a transparent drum, bristling at its outer 
edge with brass pins. When the drum was rap- 
idly turned, these came in contact with the 
primary current of an induction coil, and each 
image was lighted up in the same manner as 
described in the previous disk experiment, with 
this difference only, that the inside of the drum 
was illuminated. 

The next step was the adoption of a highly 
sensitized strip of celluloid half an inch wide ; 
but this proving unsatisfactory, owing to inade- 
quate size, one-inch pictures were substituted 
on a band one and a half inches wide, the ad- 
ditional width being required for the perfora- 
tions on the outer edge. These perforations 
occur at close and regular intervals, in order 
to enable the teeth of a locking-device to hold 
the film steady for nine tenths of the one forty- 
sixth part of a second, when a shutter opens 
rapidly and admits a beam of light, causing an 
image or phase in the movement of the subject. 
The film is then jerked forward in the remain- 
ing one tenth of the one forty-sixth part of a 
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second, and held at rest while the shutter has 
again made its round, admitting another circle 
of light, and so on until forty-six impressions 
are taken a second, or 2760 a minute. This 
speed yields 165,600 pictures in an hour, an 
amount amply sufficient for an evening’s en- 
tertainment, when unreeled before the eye. By 
connecting the two ends of the strip, and thus 
forming a continuous band, the pictures can be 
indefinitely multiplied. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that were the spasmodic 
motions added up by themselves, exclusive of 
arrests, on the same principle that a train record 
is computed independent of stoppages, the 
incredible speed of twenty-six miles an hour 
would be shown. 

The advantage of this system over a continu- 
ous band, and of a slotted shutter forging widely 
ahead of the film, would be this, that in that case 
only the fractional degree of light comprised 
in the 37s part of a second is allowed to pene- 
trate to the film at a complete sacrifice of all 
detail, whereas, in the present system of stop- 
ping and starting, each picture gets one Itun- 
dredth part of a second’s exposure, with a lens 
but slightly stopped down—time amply suffi- 
cient, as any photographer knows, for the at- 
tainment of excellent detail even in an ordi- 
narily good light. It must be understood that 
only one camera is used for taking these strips, 
and not a battery of cameras, as in Mr. Muy- 
bridge’s photographs of “ The Horse in Mo- 
tion.” } 

The next step, after making the negative 
band, is to forma positive or finished series of re- 
productions from the negative, which is passed 
through a machine for the purpose, in conjunc- 
tion with a blank strip of film, which, after de- 
velopment and general treatment, is replaced in 
the kinetoscope or phono-kinetoscope, as the 
case may be. When a phonograph record has 
been taken simultaneously with such a strip, the 
two are started together by the use of a simple 
but effective device, and kept so all through, 
the phonographic record being in perfect ac- 
cord with the strip. In this conjunction, the tiny 
holes with which the edge of the celluloid film is 
perforated, correspond exactly with the phono- 
graphic records, and the several devices of the 
camera, such as the shifting of the film and the 
operations of the shutter, are so regulated as to 
keep pace with the indentation made by the 
stylus upon the phonographic wax cylinder, one 
motor serving as a source of common energy to 
camera and phonograph, when they are elec- 
trically and mechanically linked together. 

The establishment of harmonious relations 
between kinetoscope and phonograph was a 
harrowing task, and would havebrokenthespirt 
of inventors less inured to hardship and discour- 

1 See THE CENTURY for July, 1882. 
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THE FENCERS. TWO SECTIONS OF THE KINETOSCOPIC BAND, 
SHOWING MINUTE GRADATIONS IN POSE. 


agement than Edison’s veterans. The experi- 
ments have borne their legitimate f-uit, and the 


most scrupulous nicety of adjustment has been 
achieved, with the resultant effects of realistic 
life, audibly and visually expressed. 

The process of “ taking” is variously per- 
formed: by artificial light in the photographic 
department, or by daylight under the improved 
conditions of the new theater, of which we shall 
speak. The actors, when more than one in num- 
ber, are kept as close together as possible, and 
exposed either to the glare of the sun, to the 
blinding light of four parabolic magnesium 
lamps, or to the light of twenty arc-lamps, pro- 
vided with highly actinic carbons, supplied with 
powerful reflectors equal to about 50,000 can- 
dle-power. This radiance is concentrated upon 
the performers while the kinetograph and pho- 
nograph are hard at work storing up records 
and impressions for future reproduction. 

A popular and inexpensive adaptation of 
kinetoscopic methods is in the form of the well- 
known nickel-in-the-slot, a machine consisting 
of a cabinet containing an electrical motor and 
batteries for operating the mechanism which 
acts as the impelling power to the film. The 
film is in the shape of an endless band fifty feet 
in length, which is passed through the field ofa 
magnifying-glass perpendicularly placed. The 
photographic impressions pass before the eye 
at the rate of forty-six per second, through the 
medium of a rotating, slotted disk, the slot ex- 
posing a picture at each revolution, and sepa- 
rating the fractional gradations of pose. Pro- 
jected against a screen, or viewed through a 
magnifying-glass, the pictures are eminently 
lifelike, for the reason that the enlargement 
need not be more than ten times the original 
size. On exhibition evenings the projecting- 
room, which is situated in the upper story of 
the photographic department, is hung with 
black, in order to prevent any reflection from 
the circle of light emanating from the screen 
at the other end, the projector being placed 
behind a curtain, also of black, and provided 
with a single peep-hole for the accommodation 
of the lens. The effect of these somber draper- 
ies, and the weird accompanying monotone of 
the electric motor attached to the projector, 
are horribly impressive, and one’s sense of the 
supernatural is heightened when a figure sud- 
denly springs into his path, acting and talking 
with a vigor which leaves him totally unpre- 
pared for its mysterious vanishing. Projecyed 
stereoscopically, the results are even more re- 
alistic, as those acquainted with that class of 
phenomena may imagine, and a pleasing ro- 
tundity is apparent, which, in ordinary photo- 
graphic displays, is conspicuous by its absence. 

Nothing more vivid or more. naturaj*coul:! 
beimagined thanthese breathing,audible forms, 
with their tricks of familiar gesture and speech. 
Theinconceivable swiftnessof the photographic 
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successions, and the exquisite synchronism of 
the phonographic attachment, have removed 
the last trace of automatic action, and the illu- 
sion is complete. The organ-grinder’s monkey 
jumps upon his shoulder to the accompaniment 
of a strain from “ Norma.” The rich strains of a 
tenor orsoprano are heard, set in their appro- 
priate dramatic action; the blacksmith is seen 
swinging his ponderous hammer, exactly as in 
life, and the clang of the anvil keeps pace with 
his symmetrical movements; along with the 
rhythmical measures of the dancer go her soft- 
sounding footfalls; the wrestlers and fencers ply 
their intricate game, guarding, parrying, attack- 
ing, thrusting, and throwing, while the quick 
flash of the eye, the tension of the mouth, the 
dilated nostrils, and the strong, deep breathing 
give evidence of the potentialities within. 

The photographic rooms, with their singular 
completeness of appointment, have been the 
birthplace and nursery of this invention; and 
the more important processes connected with 
the preparation and development of the film, 
together with other mechanical and scientific 
devices, are still carried on in this department. 
The exigencies of natural lighting incident to 
the better “taking” of the subjects, and the lack 
of a suitable theatrical stage, however, neces- 
sitated the construction of a special building, 
which stands in the center of that cluster of 
auxiliary houses which forms the suburbs of the 
laboratory, and which is of so peculiar an ap- 
pearance as to challenge the attention of the 
.most superficial observer. It obeys no archi- 
tectural rules, embraces no conventional mate- 
rials, and follows no accepted scheme of color. 
Its shape is an irregular oblong, rising abruptly 
in the center, at which point a movable roof is 
attached, which is easily raised or lowered at 
the will of a single manipulator. Its color is a 
grim and forbidding black, enlivened by the 
dull luster of many hundred metallic points; 
its material is paper, covered with pitch and 
profusely studded with tin nails. With its flap- 
ping sail-like roof and ebon hue, it has a weird 
andsemi-nautical appearance, andthe uncanny 
effet is not lessened when, at an imperceptible 
signal, the great building swings slowly around 
upon a graphited center, presenting any given 
angle to the rays of the sun, and rendering the 
operators independent of diurnal variations. 
The movable principle of this building is iden- 
tical with that of ourriver swinging-bridges, the 
ends being suspended by iron rods from raised 
center-posts. ‘This building is known as the 
Kinetographic Theater, otherwise the “ Black 
Maria.” Entering, we are confronted by a sys- 
tem of lights and shades so sharply differen- 
tiated as to pain the eye, accustomed to the 
uniform radiance of the outer air. Later we 
find that the contrasts are effected by the total 
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exclusion of light from the lower end of the hall, 
heightened by draperies of impenetrable black, 
against which stands out in sharp relief the 
central stage, on which are placed the kineto- 
graphic subjects, bathed in the full power of 
the solar rays pouring down from the movable 
roof. This distribution of light and shade is 
productive of the happiest effects in the films, 
as the different figures are thrown into the 
broadest relief against the black background, 
and a distinctness of outline is achieved that 
would be impossible under ordinary conditions. 

At the other end of the hall is a cell, indi- 
cated by an ordinary door and an extraordin- 
ary window, glazed in panes of a lurid hue, 
which gives the finishing touch to the Rem- 
brandtesque character of the picture. Thecom- 
partment is devoted to the purpose of changing 
the film from the dark box to the kinetographic 
camera, being provided with a special track, 
running from the mysterious recesses at the 
back of the stage to its own special precincts, 
where fresh films are substituted for the ones 
already employed. The processes of develop- 
ment, etc., are performed in the main photo- 
graphic building. 

The dramatis persone of this stage are re- 
cruited from every characteristic section of so- 
cial, artistic, and industrial life, and from many 
a phase of animal existence. One day chroni- 
cled the engagement of atroupe of trained bears 
and their Hungarian leaders. The bears were 
divided between surly discontent and a com- 
fortable desire to follow the bent of their own 
inclinations. It was only after much persuasion 
that they could be induced to subserve the in- 
terests of science. One furry monster waddled 
up a telegraph-pole, to the soliloquy of his own 
indignant growls; another settled himself com- 
fortably in a deep arm-chair, with the air of a 
postgraduate in social science; a third rose 
solemnly on his hind legs and described the 
measures of some dance, to the weird strains 
of his keeper’s music. Another licked his mas- 
ter’s swarthy face, another accepted his keeper's 
challenge, and engaged with him in a wrestling- 
match, struggling, hugging, and rolling on the 
ground. 

Of human subjects we have a superfluity, 
although the utmost discrimination is essential 
in the selection of themes. The records em- 
brace pugilistic encounters, trapeze and cane 
exercises, dancing, wrestling, fencing, singing, 
the playing of instruments, speech-making, the 
motions involved in the different crafts, horse- 
shoeing, equestrianism, gardening, and many 
others. 

We have yet to speak of the microscopic 
subjects, a class of especial interest, as lying 
outside of the unaided vision of man, In the 
treatfhent of these infinitesimal types, much 
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difficulty was experienced in obtaining a per- 
fect adjustment so as to reproduce the breath- 
ing of insects, the circulation of blood in a 
frog’s leg, and other similar processes of na- 
ture. Theenlargement of animalculz ina drop 
of stagnant water proved a most exacting task, 
but by the aid of a powerful lime-light, con- 
centrated on the water, by the interposition 
of alum cells for the interception of most of 
the heat rays, and by the use of a quick shut- 
ter and kindred contrivances, the obstacles were 
overcome, and the final results were such as 
fully to compensate for the expenditure of time 
and trouble. We will suppose that the operator 
has at last been successful in imprisoning the 
tricksy water-goblins on the sensitive film, in 
developing the positive strip, and placing it in 
the projector. A series of inch-large shapes 
then springs into view, magnified stereoptically 
to nearly three feet each, gruesome beyond 
power of expression, and exhibiting an inde- 
scribable celerity andrage. Monsters close upon 
one another in a blind and indiscriminate at- 
tack, limbs are dismembered, gory globules are 
tapped, whole battalions disappear from view. 
Before the ruthless completeness of these mar- 
tial tactics the Kilkenny cats fade into insignifi- 
cance. A curious feature of the performance is 


the passing of these creatures in and out of 
focus, appearing sometimes as huge and dis- 
torted shadows, then springing into the reality 
of their own size and proportions. 

Hitherto we have limited ourselves to the 
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delineation of detached subjects, but we shal! 
now touch very briefly upon one of our most 
ambitious schemes, of which these scattered 
impersonations are but the heralds. Prepara- 
tions have long been on foot to extend the 
number of the actors and to increase the stage 
facilities, with a view to the presentation of an 
entire play, set in its appropriate frame. 
This line of thought may be indefinitely pur 
sued, with application to any given phase of out- 
door or indoor life which it is desired to repro 
duce. Our methods point to ultimate success, 
and every day adds to the security and the celer- 
ity of the undertaking. No scene, however an- 
imated and extensive, but will eventually b« 
within reproductive power. Martial evolutions, 
naval exercises, processions, and countless kin- 
dred exhibitions will be recorded for the lei- 
surely gratification of those who are debarred 
from attendance, or who desire to recall them. 
Theinvalid,the isolated country recluse,and the 
harassed business man can indulge in needed 
recreation, without undue expenditure, without 
fear of weather, and without the sacrifice of 
health or important engagements. Notonly our 
own resources but those of the entire world will 
be at our command. The advantages to stu- 
dents and historians will be immeasurable. In- 
stead of dry and misleading accounts, tinged 
with the exaggerations of the chroniclers’ minds, 
our archives will be enriched by the vitalized pic- 
tures of great national scenes, instinct with all the 
glowing personalities which characterized them. 


Antonia and W. K. LZ. Dicksen. 
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OLD DUTCH MASTERS. 


ADRIAAN VAN OSTADE (1610-1685). 


* is said that Millet’s admi- 

ration of the Dutch masters 

amounted to veneration. A 

friend who knew intimately the 

great peasant painter showed 

me an etching by Van Ostade 

from which it is plain to see 

iat Millet henwend somewhat for his famous 

picture of “ The Angelus”; for Van Ostade, 

like Millet, painted scenes taken from the or- 

dinary peasant life of his neighborhood. The 

etching represents a poor peasant family gath- 

ered about a frugal meal, and in the act of 

giving thanks ; from the simple treatment, the 

touching sentiment, and the genuine and un- 

affected feeling, truly nothing could be more 

calculated to move one with inward meltings 

of humanity and compassion. Millet held this 

work in particular esteem, and those who know 

his “ Angelus” will recognize in this etching the 

original of the young man standing in a de- 

vout attitude, holding his hat in both his hands, 

as well as the charming attitude of the woman, 
with bent head and clasped hands. 

Adriaan Jansz Van Ostade was born at Haar- 
lem in 1610, and continued to live there until 
his death in 1685. He was formerly supposed 
to be a native of Liibeck, to have painted 
much at Amsterdam, and to have died there ; 
but this is now found to be erroneous. His 
father, who is said to have been a weaver, was 
of no inconsiderable standing in his commu- 
nity, and had a family of eight children, whom 
he brought up in good circumstances. Adriaan 
was the third, and his brother Isack— who also 
became a painter of repute— was the youngest. 
The name Ostade was derived from a small 
hamlet of that name (now called Ostedt), near 
Kyndhoven, 

Adriaan entered the school of Frans Hals 
when that master was in the full vigor and 
practice of his art. Adriaan Brouwer was then 
also studying under the same master. On the 
completion of his apprenticeship he established 
himself in a shop of his own in his native town, 
where he labored with industry and lived in 
good circumstances. He had several pupils, 
pre yminent among whom were his brother Isack, 

ind, as is supposed, the more famous Jan Steen. 
In more than one picture Van Ostade has 
given us a view of an artist’s workshop of the 
time. In the Amsterdam museum there is one 
before which I have often stood ; the painter 


is seated at his easel, while his man is grinding 
colors in the background. One can feel the at- 
mosphere of meditation and perfect composure 
that reigns there. The broad, high window, lat- 
ticed with small panes ornamentally disposed, 
admits a soft and quiet light, giving a sense of 
seclusion, and the feeling of a calm and cool 
retreat from the bustle and glare of the outside 
world. Above the painter is a sheet distended 
against the ceiling, to prevent any particles 
of dust falling therefrom and settling upon his 
work, for the Dutch painters generally were 
very particular in this respect. About him are 
a few objects of use, such as a lay figure, a cast 
from an antique head, etc. His was essentially 
a workshop, and had not yet assumed the more 
dignified appellation of studio, nor, like the ma- 
jority of such, was it arranged for display. This 
picture shows Van Ostade at work in his own 
shop. 

In the Louvre may be seen the portrait of 
the painter himself, with his wife and family 
of six children, and his brother Isack and his 
wife—ten very remarkable likenesses, all full- 
length figures, and charmingly composed, form- 
ing a beautiful picture upon a panel 32 inches 
wide by 28 inches high. It is one of his largest 
works. I have heard artists of distinction speak 
of this painting as one of the rarest pieces 
of the Louvre. The black draperies in it are 
admired as being among the best instances 
of the rendering of this most difficult of col- 
ors. M. Charles Blanc, in his “ Lives of the 
Dutch Painters,” observes that although Van 
Ostade — owing probably to the taste of his 
patrons more than to his own inclination— 
painted many scenes of tavern life, his own 
way of life was essentially a gentle and a de- 
cent one; in which conclusion one must cer- 
tainly agree on beholding this charming por- 
trait-piece of himself and family, and especially 
the kind and honest face of the master, tender 
and.refined, reverent, and more grave than gay. 

“The Village Schoolmaster” of the Salon 
Carré is one of his most remarkable interiors. 
It is a little picture 13 by nearly 16 inches, 
and is valued at $33,000. The affinity between 
some of Van Ostade’s interiors and those of 
Rembrandt have not unnaturally led some 
writers on Dutch art to suppose that Adriaan 
worked among the great master’s pupils; but 
this was not the case. He often produces in 
his pictures those deep golden tones which 
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THE FISH MARKET. BY ADRIAAN VAN OSTADE. 








VISIBLE SOUND. 


characterize the works of Rembrandt, while in 
many of his interiors the lights and shadows 
are as subtly managed. He is an independent 
figure, however, and one of the exempplifiers of 
the most flourishing period of Dutch art. 

“ The Fish Market,” which I have engraved, 
is also an admirable example, and hangs, as 
does the portrait group, in the long gallery of 
the Louvre. It measures 164 inches high by 
1334 inches wide. It would be impossible to 
describe its wondrous color —the warm, humid 
atmosphere and mellow golden light in which 
it is steeped. It is an admirable instance, also, 
of how well the master could bind together a 
mass of shadow and a mass of light, and must 
have been the fruit of much observation and 
reflection. In respect to its light and shade, 
everything is subservient to the man and fish, 
which receive the strongest lights and shadows, 
though they are not, like the background, in 
the sunlight. This is contrary to natural laws, 
especially out of doors ; but this was the law of 
that lighting which was peculiar to the school, 
and which may be traced from the early Ital- 
ians down; that is, a central point of light and 
of dominant interest around which are dis- 
posed minor points and planes of light, all in 
perfect relation of color and value to the plane 
or focus occupied by the object of main inter- 
est. The Dutchmen were not so very realistic 
in adhering to the facts of nature as many are 
in the habit of supposing; they studied nature, 
but chose to light her out of their own heads. 
The law of values and of chiaroscuro they made 
use of as an artifice; understanding its princi- 
ple, they made their own application of it, and 
valued it as a means by which to give a touch 
of mystery and romance to their forms. 

I once heard an art-critic object to “ The 
Fish Market” on the score of the subject. He 
doubted whether any lady would care to have 
it in her parlor, fish being at best an unpleasant 
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thing to have about. But to object to such a 
picture on the ground of its subject is by no 
means to show overflowing good sense, but 
rather a false and vitiated taste; certainly an 
affectation of refinement, and a want of sym- 
pathy, which is the most unpardonable of sins 
in the critic. The sentiment in Dutch painting 
is always charming and never repulsive, be- 
cause it deals with light and shade and color. 
This is in truth its never-varying theme. In 
Dutch art the subject is generally its least im- 
portant consideration. There is no well-deter- 
mined subject, because anything would serve 
to illustrate what the Dutchman sought to 
tell. What he should paint did not concern 
him so much as how he should paint. He is 
enamored of the world in its exterior aspect, 
and chooses things at random, as it were, as in- 
stances in proof that we are immersed in beauty 
could our eyes behold it. To judge the faces 
of Van Ostade’s men and women ugly, how- 
ever, is to regard their features merely, and to 
fail to perceive their air, which is their essence. 
Often the good nature of a countenance gives 
it a certain air which is more amiable than 
beauty. The beauty of a Van Ostade face is 
that it is warm with expression. It is a beauty 
that speaks to the imagination, and conducts 
us from the surface to regard the soul within. 
Van Ostade’s power of seizing character is 
certainly equal to Rembrandt's in its subtlety 
and depth of insight. 

None of the Dutchmen was more skilful 
in composition than Van Ostade, and none of 
better taste in arrangement; and the action 
of his figures is appropriate and never over- 
strained. He has great deftness of touch and 
breadth of handling, together with a large and 
serious manner, qualities which, combined with 
his refined sense of color and his feeling for 
values, place him in the foremost rank of the 
Dutchmen. 

T. Cole. 
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human voice may on the plastic disk 
Breathe into being forms of beauty rare, 
And we may see the voices that we love 
Take shape and color, infinitely fair, 


May not the lofty mountains and the hills 

Be voice of God; his song, the gentle flowers; 
His chant, the stars’ procession, and alas! 
His only sigh, these human hearts of ours ? 


VoL, XLVIII.—28-29. 


Ellen Knight Bradford. 
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A NARRATIVE IN Two Parts. 


HALF-ORPHANS. 


Part II. 


By Thomas A. Janvier, author of “ Color Studies,” “ An Embassy to Provence,” etc., etc. 


I, 


TREATING OF MRS. LATIMER’S GLOOMY FORE- 
BODINGS, AND OF MR. LATIMER’S HIGH 
RESOLVE. 


f have observed with interest 
that even the gentlest of wo- 
men will rise to valorous heights 
of combative endeavor rather 
than submit tamely to being 
placed in the wrong. Mrs, Lat- 
imer was no exception to this rule; indeed, it is 
not going too far to say that her disposition to 
maintain the doctrine of feminine infallibility, 
with especial reference to the incarnation of that 
dogma in herself, was rather unusually strong. 

Naturally, therefore, when Mr. Latimer had 
the temerity to assert that the nocturnal noises 
which occasioned her so much uneasiness had 
no existence outside of her own fancy, all her 
latent fighting spirit was aroused. In order to 
prove that she was in the right, she would have 
braveda whole arena-full of assorted wild beasts 
with Early Christian equanimity,and her strong- 
est wish was that something convincingly des- 
perate—even, if necessary, the sacrifice of her 
own life — would happen in a hurry : tothe end 
that Mr. Latimer, simultaneously losing her and 
getting the worst of the argument, might becon- 
founded and utterly cast down. 

Her desire for haste in the production of this 
decisive catastrophe was due to the fact that 
Mrs. Haverwood’s home-coming — the time 
for which had almost arrived — would be the 
signal for them to vacate that lady’s home; 
with which departure, of course, every possi- 
bility of proving that the noises were not the 
creation of her own fancy would be gone. And 
she knew (although so young a bride, she al- 
ready had learned a few of the eternal truths of 
matrimony) that Mr. Latimer then would be in 
a position to say things at her to the end of their 
married days. 

Therefore did it seem to Mrs. Latimer as 
though the stars in their courses were fighting 
against her when what she believed would be 
her last night in Mrs. Haverwood’s mansion 
came to a tranquil ending, and the mystery still 
remained unsolved. This was the night of Sat- 
urday, October 2; and Mrs. Haverwood, if her 
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steamer came in on time, was due to arrive on 
Sunday, October 3. Postal cards already had 
come from the remaining parents of several of 
the half-orphans, announcing their intention to 
keep the appointment which Mrs. Haverwood 
had made with them, by letter, for Monday, 
October 4; and one parent actually had arrived 
in person. This was Mrs. Poundweight, who 
proved to be a most spirited young widow, of 
not a day over five-and-thirty, clad with a ve- 
hement gaiety which threw the historically bril- 
liant costume of the Queen of Sheba—especially 
in view of the facts that that royal personage 
was not a widow and the mother of a nearly 
grown up daughter—completely into the 
shade. Oddly enough, Mrs. Poundweight had 
comein ahead of schedule time, not because she 
was at all in a hurry to clasp again her daughter 
to her heart, but because she wanted to make 
arrangements for transferring Susan directly to 
another half-orphan home. This was a matter, 
of course,in which Mrs. Latimer could not take 
any action; she could only advise the Widow 
Poundweight to call,in company with the other 
parents, on Monday morning at eleven o'clock; 
the day and hour which Mrs. Haverwood had 
named. Finally, Mr. Latimer had reéngaged 
their old apartment in Irving Place, and had 
sent thither all their luggage save a hand-bag in 
which were necessaries for the night. If for any 
reason Mrs. Haverwood failed to arrive on time, 
they would continue in charge of her eccentric 
household for the brief period that her coming 
might be delayed. If she did arrive on time, 
they had only to pick up the hand-bag, and — 
leaving their palace and also their load of half- 
orphans and cats forever behind them — come 
down-town to their own modest quarters on a 
Madison Avenue car. 

In point of fact, Mrs. Haverwood did not 
arrive on time. On Saturday morning an east- 
erly gale of unusual severity set in, and through 
Saturday night and Sunday and Sunday night 
this gale continued with a constantly increas- 
ing violence. Mr. Latimer—who had de- 
signed a silver-plated table-service for one of 
the big transatlantic liners—knew a good 
deal about ships and storms and that sort of 
thing, and he said on Saturday evening that 
if the gale held, the Cantaéria, the steamer on 
which Mrs. Haverwood was returning, would 
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have to stand out to sea, and certainly could 
not come into port before Monday. As the 
gale did hold, this presumably was what the 
Cantabria did; at any rate, she did not come 
across the bar on Sunday, nor could any news 
of her having been signaled be obtained at 
her dock. 

In the sober facts of this situation there was 
no cause for serious alarm. But Mrs. Latimer, 
by touching up the facts with her imagination, 
succeeded by noon on Sunday in wrecking the 
Cantabria on the Jersey coast ; and by dinner- 
time she had Mrs. Haverwood washed ashore 
with seaweed in her hair, and with exanimate 
accessories of the most heartrending char- 
acter. Having thus created a situation that 
entirely justified worrying, Mrs. Latimer pro- 
ceeded to worry over it in a gyratory fashion — 
that is to say, working around in a circle and 
so coming again and again to the same dismal 
possibilities—that nearly drove Mr. Latimer 
wild. The most dismal of these possibilities — 
and the one, of course, to which she came 
back most frequently — was that as the result 
of Mrs. Haverwood’s untoward decease they 
would be saddled with the care of the sixteen 
cats and the eight half-orphans for the remain- 
der of their lives. 

In combating this absurd position Mr. Lati- 
mer’s rational statement and logical deduction 
alike were wasted. At the best of times cold 
facts and colder logic were little to Mrs. Lati- 
mer’s liking ; but when she fairly was under the 
domination of an imaginary woe her attitude 
toward these bases of reason in the human 
understanding was that of absolute disdain. 
It was a waste of words, therefore, for Mr. 
Latimer to assure her—on the’ impossible 
supposition that they would succeed to the ad- 
ministration of a private charity in which they 
had absolutely no inheritable right—that all 
the cats, even though they had nine lives apiece 
to start with, certainly would be dead in a few 
years’ time; and that in a similarly short pe- 
riod all the half-orphans would be women 
grown. Mrs. Latimer did not attempt to deny 
these assertions, but when they were made she 
shifted her ground to lamentations over Mrs. 
Haverwood’s damply tragic fate; and then— 
justas Mr. Latimer, shifting his sphere of cheery 
encouragement, had landed Mrs. Haverwood 
safely from a life-boat, or had brought her tri- 
umphantly through the breakers by means of 
a breeches-buoy — back she would come again 
to the incubus of cats and half-orphans which 
was destined to weigh upon them until it 
brought down their prematurely gray hairs in 
sorrow to the grave. ‘ 

What with the somber weather without, and 
Mrs. Latimer’s blood-curdling forebodings 
within, Mr. Latimer was driven almost to de- 
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spair. He was naturally a cheerful young man, 
and to have horrors fired at him this way at 
point-blank range was calculated, he felt, if 
persisted in, to make him old before his time. 
Moreover, the intense unreasonableness of it 
all vexed him beyond words—at least, beyond 
words that he could use without being very 
impolite indeed. Therefore,— much as he usu- 
ally enjoyed Mrs. Latimer’s society, and fond 
as he usually was of the sound of her vojce,— 
he was most sincerely thankful when at last 
the coming of bedtime brought a promise of 
temporary relief. 

That the relief would be only temporary Mr. 
Latimer very well knew. Experience had 
taught him that when Mrs. Latimer got into 
one of these wrought-up moods he could count 
as certainly upon her smelling smoke, or hear- 
ing a burglar, or both, at various periods in 
the night as he could count upon the sunrise 
of the following day. However, he was a little 
wrought-up himself— and his very last consci- 
ous act of volition before he dropped off to sleep 
was most highly to resolve that Mrs. Latimer 
might smell smoke in every room in the house; 
and might hear burglars from the cellar to the 
roof, inclusive, without his budging one inch 
from his bed to investigate her alleged igneous 
and latrocinative phenomena. This smoke- 
smelling and burglar-hearing nonsense, he de- 
cided in his sleepy wrath, had gone far enough. 
The time had come for calling a halt. 


Il. 


HOW MRS. LATIMER, EXPOSING HERSELF TO 
ASSASSINATION, CAUGHT A PAIR OF LOVERS 
KISSING THROUGH THE BARS. 


Her head being full of grizzly phantasms, 
and her heart of dark forebodings of a dismal 
future crowded to repletion with recalcitrant 
half-orphans and unnecessary cats, Mrs, Lati- 
mer did not easily get to sleep; and when she 
did get to sleep it was only to continue in a 
still more startling fashion the same gloom- 
stricken train of thought in her dreams. 

Out of this troubled and fitful slumber she 
wakened suddenly, and with the feeling of hav- 
ing heard a strange and affrighting sound; 
but whether the sound had been a reality or 
a part of a dream she could not tell. Outside, 
the easterly storm still continued with great 
violence, the rain falling heavily, and the wind 
surging in angry gusts which came with a roar 
and passed away with a moaning wail like the 
cry of a lost sinful soul. Instantly the thought 
occurred to her of the Canéaéria crashing to 
fragments upon the Jersey sands; with the 
sequent thought of poor Mrs. Haverwood toss- 
ing about in the breakers with unbecoming 
seaweed tangled in her hair. She would have 
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got along to all the rest of the horrors in her 
cycle of dreary thoughts but that there came 
just then one of those curious lulls of a few 
seconds of absolute silence in the storm; and 
while this lull lasted she was convinced that 
she heard, through the partly opened front 
window, the sound of a man’s voice speaking 
in a guardedly low tone. In an instant her 
memory flashed ‘back to the precisely similar 
occurrence on the first night that they had 
dwelt in Mrs. Haverwood’s marble halls; and 
in another instant she was shaking Mr. Latimer 
vigorously in order to get him awake. 

Mr. Latimer did not waken easily, and his 
first sleepy words showed that the high resolve 
which he had taken as a sort of moral night- 
cap still held firm. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t smell smoke, and I 
don’t believe you do either. Let me alone!” 

“Ridley! Ridley dear!” Mrs. Latimer 
cried in her low but intense tones. “ It is n’t 
smoke. Wake up!” 

-“JT won't,” replied Mr. Latimer, resolutely, 
and turned over on his other side. 

“ But you must ; I tell you you mus¢ wake up, 
Ridley! There ’s the same burglar down-stairs 
that we heard the very first night we came here 
— away back in last June.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Mr. Latimer, drowsily ; 
and then slowly, and more and more drowsily, 
added : “ He simply can’t have been there all 
thistime, you know. Wecould n’t have boarded 
and lodged him all summer, without knowing 
that he was there.” 

The last word ortwo of this utterance scarcely 
was articulate, and as Mr. Latimer ceased 
speaking, his deep and regular breathing gave 
proof that he had surrendered himself again to 
sleep. 

Times and seasons there were in Mrs. Lati- 
mer’s life when dove-like gentleness and sweet- 
ness were her dominant characteristics; but the 
moment when Mr. Latimer, for the first time 
wholly revolting against her authority, rolled 
over and went to sleep that way — leaving be- 
hind him so bitter a legacy of derisive words 
was not a time and season of this sort. So lively 
was her resentment that, had she not been in a 
recumbent position, she certainly would have 
danced with rage. What she actually did do, 
after a moment or so of reflection,— turning 
rather white, and her hands and feet going 
rather cold as she did it,— was to get nght up 
out of bed, slip on a wrapper and her slippers, 
take the dark lantern from its accustomed place 
on the table by the bedside, and, thus accou- 
tered, resolutely set off down-stairs to investi- 
gate the dangerous situation to its most per- 
ilous depths. At that moment there was not 
in her mind a trace of the Susan Poundweight 
hypothesis; what she confidently expected to 
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encounter was a murderous burglar, or gang of 
burglars, who would assist her to round on the 
rebellious Mr. Latimer by slaying her on sight. 
Thrills of deliciously sorrowful joy shot through 
her as she thought how, in the morning, Jane 
Spicer—it would certainly be Jane, and she 
knew precisely how Jane would make the an- 
nouncement — would knock at the door of his 
chamber, and would say respectfully : “ If you 
please, sir, Mrs. Latimer is in the front kitchen, 
a-welterin’ in her gore!” 

Although in so fine a glow of righteous resent- 
ment, Mrs. Latimer did not dash recklessly - 
upon the violent death which she fully believed 
was lurking in wait for her in the lower regions 
of the house. With the lantern tight-closed, 
that not a ray of light from the bull’s-eye might 
betray her presence, she tiptoed down-stairs 
with as cautious a silence as though she herself 
was the burglar of whom she was in search. 
Even without regard to the deadly peril upon 
which she thus cautiously was precipitating her- 
self, there was a strong element of the horrible 
to one of her highly imaginative temperament, 
in thus stealing down the dark stairways, and 
along the dark passages, in the depths of that 
wildly tempestuous night. All the more did the 
moanings and wailings of the wind sound to her 
like the cries of lost souls in agony ; and she also 
found a painfully close resemblance to the hiss- 
ings of serpents (which reptilian sibilation, by 
the way, she never actually had heard) in the 
seething downpour of the rain. On the last 
stairway, leading to the basement, she shifted 
the ground of her imaginative horrors to the 
region of Wagnerian grand opera, and so came 
to the kitchen-door in the key of the Walpurgis 
Night. 

Even as she advanced along the passage, she 
was confident thatshe heard thesound of voices, 
and as she opened the kitchen-door this sound 
became unmistakably the murmur of a conver- 
sation carried on in low and very earnest tones. 
The kitchen was inky dark ; but the sound ob- 
viously came from the farther side of the room 
—the side toward the street — and the sharp 
puff of cold air which blew in her face as she 
unlatched the door was evidence that one of 
the windows was open. The faint light from a 
distant street lamp made the windows slightly 
luminous, so that the tracery of the sashes and 
of the heavy outer grating of iron bars was dis- 
tinguishable; and against one of them there was 
vaguely outlined a mass of blackness that was 
strongly suggestive of two human forms. 

In the instant of these several discoveries, 
Mrs. Latimer felt that at last she had got hold 
of the mystery which had vexed and perplexed 
her all summer long; and, such is the contra- 
dictoriness of human nature, and so promptly 
does satisfaction merge itself in satiety, that her 
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strongest desire in that same instant was to let 
go of it with all possible speed. Somehow — 
now that she actually possessed the desired op- 
portunity for self-immolation—there was a de- 
cided weakening of her resolve to cast herself, 
as it were, to the lions in order to confound Mr. 
Latimer’s incredulity, and to establish her own 
creed. On the other hand, failing this simple 
and heroic method of dealing with the situation, 
the only other reasonable course open to her 
was the equally simple but not at all heroic one 
of running away. 

It is unnecessary to speculate as to which of 
these courses Mrs. Latimer would have adopted, 
inasmuch as modifying conditions arose which 
resulted in her rejecting them both. In the crit- 
ical moment that she stood hesitating, with her 
hand upon the door-knob, the murmur of con- 
versation ceased, and she fancied that the heads 
of the figures, looming against the dim light, 
came closely together ; and then, most unmis- 
takably, above the sound of moaning wind and 
hissing rain, came in quick succession the sound 
of a series of those honest kisses, as hearty as 
they are innocent, which are described most 
accurately by the honest old word “ buss.” 

Even had Mrs, Latimer been in the habit of 
arriving at conclusions by the slow process of 
ratiocination, she would not have lost much 
time in deciding that in the presence of so much 
frank love-making she was in no peril of her life. 
Being accustomed, however, to get at results 
by the far quicker process of intuition, she dis- 
charged all fear from her soul at the sound of 
the second kiss; and by the seventh —the vol- 
ley was fired with great rapidity —she had 
brought her lantern to bear, and had shot back 
the slide. And then, revealed in the circle of 
light, she saw Susan Poundweight and the young 
plumber kissing each other as hard as ever they 
could kiss through the iron bars. 

Of the three persons who simultaneously 
shared this curiously complete surprise, the per- 
son who showed to the least advantage was the 
plumber. Mrs. Latimer, who, being hidden be- 
hind the glare of the lantern, really did not 
show at all, stood her ground with a dignified 
firmness; and Susan Poundweight, though turn- 
ing a flaming crimson, manifested a dogged dis- 
position to fight for her love-making rights with 
a stolid energy that was in keeping with her 
stolid but by no means weak nature, and with 
her slow habit of mind. But the plumber very 
obviously was scared almost out of his seven 
senses, and but for Susan’s firm restraining grip 
upon him through the bars most certainly would 
have run away. 

“ Don’tyou budge, John,” said Susan, stoutly. 
“ You ain’t doin’ any harm, an’ he ain’t goin’ 
v hurt you.” 

“You wicked girl!” cried Mrs. Latimer, 
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hotly. “ Now I know why you broke the plumb- 
ing all over the house.” 

“ Oh, I did n’t know it was you, ma’am!” 
Susan answered with a little gasp, and her vivid 
crimson changed to a pasty paleness. In her 
sudden rush of emotion her clutch upon the 
plumber relaxed, and that young man — to his 
shame be it spoken — twitched his arm away 
from her nerveless grasp, and disappeared in- 
stantly into the stormy darkness of the night. 

To be deserted by a plumber under circum- 
stances so delicately critical would have caused 
a young woman of less stable temperament to 
collapse immediately; but Susan Poundweight, 
—having a backbone that in the matter of 
toughness would compare favorably with the 
yew long-bow of her Saxon ancestors,— so far 
from collapsing because of the plumber’s ig- 
noble defection, rallied gallantly her forces for 
the fray. 

“JT ain’t a wicked girl!” she said resolutely. 
“did break them things, and I did it a-pur- 
pose — ’cause it was ’most the only way me an’ 
John could get a chance to lay eyes on each 
other. But John he made th’ bills jus’ as little 
as he dared, for fear o’ your ketchin’ on t’ what 
we was up to; an’ he’s kep’ a stric’ account 
of every cent every one o’ them breaks cost, 
an’ as soon’s we ’re married we re goin’ to pay 
it all back, fair an’ square.” Susan paused for 
a moment, and then, with much less confidence 
and in decidedly apologetic tones, she added : 
“ John he ought n’t to a-run off that way. He 
was n’t doin’ anythin’ he had n’t a perfec’ right 
to,— we bein’ promised,— but someways, I 
s’pose, he can’t help it, for he ain’t got th’ 
spunk of a cat. Now that ’s the whole story. 
And I ain’t a wicked girl, and I ain’t done no- 
thin’ I’m ashamed of—or nothin’, I guess, 
you would n’t ’a’ done too if you ’d been in my 
shoes. So, there!” 

Had Susan presented this combined Declar- 
ation of Independence and Bill of Rights on 
the night when Mrs. Latimer first caught her 
vigilant (yet knew not that her vigil was for the 
sweet sake of Love) the chances are that the 
outcome of the situation would have been all 
that any brace of lovers reasonably could have 
asked. And even had the discovery come only 
one night earlier,— that is to say, ere Mr. Lati- 
mer had flung to the breeze his rebel flag,— 
Mrs. Latimer’s disposition toward the young 
people, when she had recovered a little from the 
first shock of her surprise, probably would have 
been that of rather effusive friendliness. But 
if ever Love shamefully neglected his duty, it 
was in permitting the twist of ill-fortune by 
which Susan’s passion for the plumber was dis- 
covered on this most ill-starred night of all the 
nights in the year: when Mrs. Latimer’s honey- 
moon, which, for some little time past, had 
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been dropping rather rapidly toward the hon- 
zon, at last had set luridly in storm-clouds of 
wrath. Because of this conjunction of malignant 
astral principles, and with all the bitterness of 
her bitter mood upon her, Mrs. Latimer spoke; 
and her words, temporarily, at least, were the 
words of doom. 

“Susan Poundweight,” she said in tones of 
great severity, “it is useless for you to try to 
brazen this matter out by denying your wick- 
edness. You have been wicked in every possi- 
ble way. The injury that you have done to Mrs. 
Haverwood’s property is almost the same thing 
as stealing. For months you have lived a life 
of deception that has been one long acted lie. 
Nothing could be worse than your conduct has 
been. And you have doneall this wickedness” — 
Mrs, Latimer’s tone here became very bitter — 
“for the sake of a man who deserts you at the 
very first sign of danger and trouble, and who 
certainly,”—here Mrs. Latimer’s tone not only 
was bitter, but her utterance was broken by half- 
hysterical sobs, —“who certainly will not be half 
a year married to you—if ever you are so un- 
fortunate as to marry him atall— before his love 
for you will have disappeared utterly, and only 
his cruel selfishness will remain. O Susan, 
Susan! believe me, no man is worthy of a wo- 
man’s love! Take warning by—I mean, be 
warned in time by me!” 

At the beginning of this address, during that 
portion of it which was charged with condem- 
nation of herself, Susan listened in stolid silence; 
but as it shifted into vilification, and that vili- 
fication of her lover, she bristled, and was about 
to speak with a good deal of energy, when its 
sudden ending in what evidently was most ear- 
nest exhortation and warning so changed its 
whole complexion that she was brought com- 
pletely to a stand. In the moment or two of 
silence which therefore ensued, Mrs. Latimer 
a little recovered her composure; and so was 
able to add to her judicial review of the crime 
a tentative sentence of the criminal at the bar. 

“Tt is useless, Susan,” she said coldly, “to 
discuss this matter now. If Mrs. Haverwood, 
whose kindness you have repaid with such hor- 
rid ingratitude, has not perished at sea in this 
dreadful storm, she probably will return to-mor- 
row ; in any event, your mother will certainly 
behere. To them I shall leave the painful duty 
of inflicting upon you a punishment severe 
enough to be in keeping with your crime. But 
it is my intention, Susan,”— here Mrs. Latimer 
paused as though putting on the black cap, 
— “that when Mrs. Haverwood comes she 
shall be made aware of my horror of your out- 
rageous conduct by finding you— bagged. 

** Now, close the window, and go immedi- 
ately to your room, and to bed. I will not mock 
you by wishing you a good-night.” 
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Consistency not being, perhaps, the most con- 
spicuous jewel in Mrs. Latimer’s crown of per- 
fect womanhood, she did not adopt the Roman- 
matron policy of severity that might have been 
expected of her when she returned to her bed- 
chamber, and there found the rebellious Mr. 
Latimer— whom, but a moment before, she had 
been lashing so savagely over the back of the 
evanescent plumber—still flying, in a passive 
fashion, his flag of successful rebellion by con- 
tinuing to sleep the sleep of the unjust. 

Having gone down-stairs resolved to welter 
in her own gore in Mrs. Haverwood’s kitchen 
for the express purpose of making her hus- 
band uncomfortable, and then having come 
up-stairs again in such an anticlimax sort of 
way,—neither with her shield, nor upon it; and 
absolutely hale and goreless,— Mrs, Latimer 
certainly would have preserved the unities of 
the situation had she stuck a knife into Mr. Lati- 
mer, or set fire tothe house. Failing to engage 
in consistent action of so radical a sort, the very 
least that was to be expected of her was abso- 
lute silence toward Mr. Latimer that night, and 
in the morning — in the event of her speaking 
to him at all — a cold and bare statement of the 
events which had taken place during his guilty 
sleep. 

But what Mrs. Latimer actually did — so far 
from slaying Mr. Latimer, or making him the 
central feature of a conflagration, or ignoring 
him by going to sleep in dignified silence — 
was to nudge him gently into wakefulness, and 
to say with persuasive eagerness: “ Ridley! 
Ridley dear! You really mus¢ rouse up and 
listen. I’ve got the most delightful thing to tell 
you that you ever heard!” And then she went 
ahead under high pressure, and with energetic 
diffuseness told him the whole story from be- 
ginning to end. 

By the time that Mrs. Latimer had finished 
her story-telling it was too late to go all the way 
back to Mr. Latimer’s misconduct and make 
a regular quarrel out of it. Indeed, not being 
at all a malice-bearing sort of a person, by that 
time she had so far completed her moral change 
of front that she had forgiven him his crime, 
and even, in a feminine way, had forgotten it: 
that is to say, she had dropped it down into one 
of the remote chambers of her mind, where 
(stored like fixed ammunition) it would remain 
until his commission of some other crime should 
induce its sudden production and vigorous use 
as an instrument of castigation and reproof. To 
all intents and purposes, however, he was en- 
tirely restored to her good graces, and even to 
her affection: for what young woman of roman- 
tic and imaginative temperament could tell the 
story of such a tender, yet mettlesome, attach- 
mentas was this of Susan’sand the plumber’s,— 
of faucets broken and gas-brackets shattered to 
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gain a soulful glance ; of wash-tubs wrecked to 
win a loving word; of trysts by night, and kisses 
‘twixt iron bars,— and not, in telling it, herself 
thrill all responsive to the soft phrase of love ? 
Certainly not a young woman in the least like 
Mrs. Latimer; and by the time that she had 
talked the matter all out, and was ready to go 
to sleep (which was some little time after Mr. 
Latimer was quite ready to have her go), her 
disposition toward her husband was that of the 
most commendably tender affection ; while her 
feeling toward Susan Poundweighthadchanged 
from bowls and bowstrings to an earnest de- 
sire to help put up the banns. 


III. 


EXHIBITING MRS. LATIMER’S CHANGE TO A 
KINDLIER MOOD, AND EXPLAINING SUSAN 
POUNDWEIGHT’S WILLINGNESS TO BE 
BAGGED. 


THE morning following this tempestuous 
and generally thrilling night was such an out- 
burst of brilliant sunshine as comes only in New 
York in October, and even then only on the 
heels of an easterly storm. To be melancholy 
in such an atmosphere simply was impossible. 
With a long swing of her mental pendulum, 
Mrs. Latimer swung all the way across from al- 
most despairing despondency to an entirely 
exultant joy — and so came down to breakfast 
in the spirit of a very pretty and ladylike giantess 
refreshed with a dry atmospheric champagne. 

Under these spirited conditions all her dark 
phantoms of the night were banished, and only 
agreeable concepts found place in her mind. 
Shenolonger pictured Mrs. Haverwood as toss- 
ing about in the breakers on a sandy coast with 
an agonized face and her hair tangled with sea- 
weed, but as driving up to the front-door of her 
own house in a two-horse carriage with her face 
all over smiles, and on her head the very latest 
thing in the way of a Paris bonnet. As to Susan 
Poundweight, Mrs. Latimer’s intention was to 
seize upon the very first favorable moment after 
Mrs. Haverwood’s arrival to plead that young 
person’s and the plumber’s cause. Even toward 
the plumber— who, assuredly, had been ascon- 
spicuously ungallant asa plumber possibly could 
be— her feeling was so amiable that she made a 
dozen excuses in her own mind for the white- 
feathery fashion in which he had stopped kissing 
Susan and had run away into hiding in the 
depths of the darkness and storm. 

Being Monday, all the half-orphans had put 
on, as usual, their Arabian Nights garments — 
with the usual result of giving to the whole 
house a sort of exotic Bagdadish flavor that was 
very curious indeed. Had Mrs. Latimer been 
consulted in advance in regard to this particu- 
lar Arabian Nights day, she probably would 
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have decided that it should pass unobserved. 
She had not received — indeed, she had not _ 
even asked — Mrs. Haverwood’s permission 
thusto substitute during one day in each week, 
pseudo-Oriental garments for the regular half- 
orphan uniform ; and to have her unauthorized 
innovation sprung upon the authoritative head 
of the institution by thus suddenly exhibiting to 
her all the half-orphans clad in the habiliments 
of the Far East would not be, she was disposed 
to believe, quite the best way of presenting this 
particular chapter in her account of hersteward- 
ship. On the other hand, Mrs. Latimer was a 
young woman with a good deal of character, 
and among the most commendable of her char- 
acteristics was that of having the courage of her 
convictions. Therefore she decided that since 
the children simply were acting in accordance 
with therule which she herself had promulgated 
she would not weakly bend to mere expediency 
by traversing her own commands. Whatever 
might come of it, this Arabian Nights day 
should be dealt with in the customary fashion ; 
and thereby would she, in her customary fash- 
ion, stand to her guns. 

This same stern strain in Mrs. Latimer’s na- 
ture disposed her to temper her really friendly 
disposition toward Susan Poundweight with 
what would have the appearance of being a 
just severity. In her wrathful haste she had 
decreed that Susan should pay for her stolen 
kisses—not stolen from the plumber, of course, 
for he gave them with the utmost freedom — 
by being bagged. Now, in her leisure, and 
without any wrath at all, she decided that this 
decree must be executed. But in adopting a 
course apparently so harsh, she was swayed by 
considerations slightly Machiavelian. The in- 
formation that she had to impart to Susan’s two 
guardians— the one natural, the other acquired 
—in regard to Susan’s highly irregular conduct, 
was not of a sort to be instantly well received. 
To kiss a plumber under any circumstances 
would have been an act of questionable pro- 
priety ; but to win opportunities for such kisses 
by deliberately wrecking Mrs. Haverwood’s 
plumbing, and to create opportunities of a like 
nature by secretly meeting the plumber in the 
watches of the night, was to adopt a line of con- 
duct to which the term propriety could not be 
applied in any way at all. Of course, from a 
mere worldly point of view, the redeeming fea- 
ture of the case was the brilliant result which 
Susan seemed to be in a fair way to compass by 
these rather shady means. So far as material 
prosperity was concerned, it was evident that no 
more royal road to fortune than that of marry- 
ing a plumber could by any possibility be de- 
vised. 

With a nice appreciation of the bearing upon 
each other of these several facts, Mrs. Latimer’s 
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Machiavelian plan was to present Susan to Mrs. 
Haverwood and to the Widow Poundweight 
in the guise of a criminal who had committed 
a very serious crime ; and then to outflank her 
own position by stating the details in apparent 
substantiation of this sweeping assertion in such 
a way as to show that Susan was guilty of only 
a few slight indiscretions — a little unconven- 
tionality in regard to receiving callers, a little 
carelessness in her handling of the gas- and wa- 
ter-fixtures — such as might have been com- 
mitted by the most proper young woman in the 
world in love with a plumber and blinded by 
her love. Having got the matter on this fav- 
orable basis, Mrs. Latimer’s intention was to 
dilate upon the position of easy affluence to 
which an alliance with a plumber necessarily 
would raise Susan in the course of but a very 
few years ; and, finally, to clinch things by add- 
ing —this argument being intended to touch 
up Mrs. Haverwood on the side of her practi- 
cal benevolence — that all the rest of the half- 
orphans might be provided for in the same 
magnificent manner as they arrived at maturity 
by marrying them off to Susan’s husband’s pro- 
fessional friends. To Mrs. Latimer’s sanguine 
nature it seemed that such a presentation of the 
case as this would be could not fail to lead di- 
rectly to the happiest results. 

The very corner-stone of her plan, of course, 
was that Susan actually should be in the bag 
when Mrs. Haverwood and the Widow Pound- 
weight arrived — and her plan almost went to 
pieces, therefore, because Susan vigorously pro- 
tested against having anything to do with lay- 
ing a corner-stone of this sort. As to making 
her understand the subtle spirit of the situation 
thus to be created, Mrs. Latimer knew that it 
was hopeless and did not attempt it. Instead, 
she made an appeal to her on personal 
grounds: representing that she, Mrs. Latimer, 
would be held to a strict account by Mrs. Hav- 
erwood for permitting one of the half-orphans 
to fall in love with a plumber, and for his and 
love’s sake to smash the plumbing all over the 
house, and that only by exhibiting the culprit 
disgracefully bagged could her own skirts be 
cleared. 

The.concept thus presented for Susan’s con- 
sideration was one which her rather dull mind 
could grasp easily, and it also was one which 
appealed forcibly to her natural sense of jus- 
tice. Moreover, she too —like her mistress — 
had a strong character, and the courage of her 
convictions; of which convictions, just then, 
her devotion to her plumber was dominant 
over all. Therefore, without any farther argu- 
ment, yielding to Mrs. Latimer’s appeal, she 
poked one red-trousered leg after the other 
carefully into the bag which that lady held open 
for her ; herself assisted in pulling it up snugly 
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around her plump person, and then meekly 
drew her arms inside while Mrs. Latimer hauled 
the drawing-strings taut around her neck and 
tied them beneath her chin. The bag was so 
loosely large that even Susan’s abundant per- 
son did not nearly fill it; and, being made of 
a dark material, it greatly emphasized the effect 
of her rather absurdly big turban, and rather 
absurdly long white veil. Indeed, when the bag- 
ging was completed, the effect produced by her 
remarkably pretty face thusexhibitedsurmount- 
ing a curiously bunched and bundled figure, 
and overcast by a veil and turban of excessive 
size, was such as to suggest to the casual ob- 
server (had any such there been) some extrav- 
agant variety of mushroom gone wrong in its 
lower parts. 

Inorder to demonstrate to Mrs. Haverwood 
that the extreme penalty for evil-doing had 
been imposed, Mrs. Latimer had decreed that 
Susan’s bagging should take place in the draw- 
ing-room ; and that there, in her bagged con- 
dition, she should await the return of her bene- 
factress, whose plumbing she had outraged, 
and whose confidence she had betrayed. But 
Susan — fearing keenly the arrival of some 
chance caller — begged so hard for a change 
of venue, that Mrs. Latimer finally relented 
and agreed that the bagging should take place 
among the black-and-tan old masters in the 
picture-gallery. In this dismal, and also doubt- 
ful, society, therefore, at half after ten o’clock 
in the morning, Susan’s investiture was com- 
pleted, and she was left standing beneath a 
most melancholy Niobe,— herself as melan- 
choly, but from a different cause,— officially 
and formally bagged. 


IV. 


SETTING FORTH THE WIDOW POUNDWEIGHT’S 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE IN THE MATTER 
OF MATRIMONY. 


ALMosT in the moment that it was urged, 
the reasonableness of Susan’s protest against 
being bagged in the drawing-room ‘was justi- 
fied. Mrs. Latimer scarcely had left the pic- 
ture-gallery when two rings came in quick 
succession at the front-door bell, and a minute 
later,— the door being opened by Martha 
Skeat, who had been detailed for the day to 
this service, with orders to wear her regular 
half-orphan uniform,— Susan’s mother, the 
Widow Poundweight, and Susan’s lover, the 
young plumber, came in together. As the event 
proved, their coming together was a pure ac- 
cident, and neither of them had the least no- 
tion as to who the other was. On this occasion 
the widow looked even more like a tulip-bed 
gone adrift with a milliner’s shop than on the 
occasion of her first visit; and her mood, evi- 
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dently, was as gay asher gown. The plumber, 
however, was somber in both his demeanor and 
his dress. He was clad in what evidently was 
his very best suit of black clothes,— the solem- 
nity of which was a little relieved by alilac-and- 
red necktie,— and he had the desperate, un- 
flinching look of a plumber whose purpose it 
was either to do or to die. 

Each of these persons asked Mrs. Latimer for 
a private interview; and as the simplest way of 
harmonizing their slightly conflicting requests 
she begged the plumber to wait in the draw- 
ing-room, while she gave the Widow Pound- 
weight a hearing in the library up-stairs. The 
plumber politely acceded to this arrangement, 
but detained Mrs. Latimer alone for a moment 
while he whispered to herin hoarse, determined 
tones: “ I want to speak to you about Miss Sue, 
ma’am. And —and”—here he had to give a 
gulp before he could continue —“and I ought 
n't to have run away last night. I want to say 
that, too.” In delivering himself of this brave 
utterance he grew desperately red and per- 
spired freely, but he obviously was very much 
more comfortable when he fairly had got it off 
his mind. 

That a serious purpose underlay the Widow 
Poundweight’s gay exterior was made mani- 
fest the moment that she was seated with Mrs. 
Latimer in the library — when she began to ex- 
plain that she had presented herself in advance 
of the appointed time expressly that she might 
have a little talk about Susan before the other 
folks came ; and by her then going on with an 
urgent request that Mrs. Latimer would use her 
good offices with Mrs. Haverwood to forward 
her, Mrs. Poundweight’s, project for Susan’s 
prompt translation to another half-orphan 
home. 

“ For as to Sue’s livin’ with me,” said the 
Widow Poundweight in conclusion, and in most 
earnest tones, “that she sha’n’t! I ’ve had 
enough of heran’ herstubborn ways. I’m more 
’n willin’ t’ pay for her keep — it ’s not my fault 
I’m not payin’ for ’t now ; I wanted to, but 
Mrs. Haverwood she had her own notions, an’ 
would n’t let me —and I ’ll give security that 
ifshe gets sick or anything, I ’Il see she ’s looked 
after and all th’ bills paid. But haveher around 
at home I won’t. She ’s a dose. An’ she ’d 
be more of a dose, I guess, to” — At this point 
in her discourse the widow checked herself 
abruptly, manifested an airofcurious embarrass- 
ment, and then added slowly, and in quite a 
different tone, “ She ’d bother some other folks 
more ’n she would me.” 

Until thus partly halted by what evidently 
was some sort of stumbling-block, the widow 
had gone along at such a hand-gallop of talk 
that Mrs, Latimer had not been able to slip in 
a word even edgewise. But she was quick 
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to take advantage of the opportunity thus 
given her to speak, and quite in the guise of 
an advocate pleading a cause before a stern 
court did she present to Susan’s mother the 
facts of Susan’s and the plumber’s romantic 
love. 

But the court thus appealed to was anything 
butstern. Even Mrs. Latimer—anxious though 
she was to gain a verdict in Susan’s favor — 
was quite shocked by its over-lenience. Actu- 
ally, the Widow Poundweight scarcely had 
heard more than the barest outline of the facts 
before she not only gave her cordial approval 
to the love-affair, but manifested a disposition 
to hurry the lovers along to a marriage at ab- 
solutely lightning speed. 

“This is Monday,” said Susan’s too-acqui- 
escent parent, “ and I ’ve got t’ get back home 
by Friday night. Wednesday ’s as late as we 
can make it — for me to get off Thursday, you 
know — and Sue and I ’Il have t’ everlastin’ly 
hustle t’ get things fixed so ’s she can be mar- 
ried then. There ain’t a single minute t’ be 
wasted, Mrs. Latimer ; and I guess if you don’t 
mind I ’d better see her right off so ’s we can 
begin t’ settle what we ’ve got t’ do.” 

The exceeding abruptness of this program 
quite took Mrs. Latimer’s breath away. “Oh!” 
she exclaimed anxiously, “ you can’t be in ear- 
nest, Mrs. Poundweight! Susan could n’t pos- 
sibly get married that way. It would n’t —it 
would n’t be respectable.” 

“Why not? I was married that way — and 
I’m respectable, I guess!” and the Widow 
Poundweight put her hands on her hips and 
turned out her elbows and looked at Mrs. Lat- 
imer hard. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” Mrs. Latimer an- 
swered in a good deal of confusion. “I did n’t 
mean that, of course. But you must have been 
a good deal older than Susan, and—” 

“T mus’ n’t ’a’ been anything of th’ kind!” 
cut in Mrs. Poundweight, peremptorily. “I was 
younger. I was n’t seventeen, an’ Sue ’s past. 
I guess I don’t look so awful old, do 1?” 

“*No,no, of course not. You look very young 
indeed —quite young enough to be Susan’s sis- 
ter. But what I meant was that of course your 
father and mother knew all about your being 
engaged —” 

“ Not much they did n’t! Do you think I 
was goin’ t’ be fool enough t’ give myself away 
like that? How was I t’ know that anything 
was comin’ of it?” 

“Well, at least,” continued Mrs. Latimer, 
clinging desperately to her position of conven- 
tional propriety, which each moment was weak- 
ened by the very unconventional facts educed 
against it by the Widow Poundweight from the 
storehouse of her own eccentric life, “at least 
you were engaged for a good while, and knew 
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each other very well, and you ’d talked over 
your plans, and —” 

“ Now, stop right there! We had n’t done 
nothin’ o’th’sort. What happened was just this: 
I met Poundweight at the Amalgamated Glass 
Blowers’ picnic, an’ we had seven dances to- 
gether. He ast me in th’ second dance if I ’d 
marry him. That was too sudden, and I told 
him he ’d got more brass than brains, and I 
would n’t. He kep’ on askin’ me at each dance, 
and I kep’ on sayin’ no. When we was dancin’ 
th’ last dance, he wanted t’ know if I was th’ 
kind that was n’t satisfied unless they kep’ a 
man danglin’ all his life at their heels before 
they ’d give him yes; an’ he went right on an’ 
said he wa’ n’t th’ kind that ’u’d dangle that 
way. You see, he always was a tony, over- 
bearin’ sort of a man. 

“ Well, when he said so sharp that he was n’t 
th’ danglin’ kind, I begun t’ think he had his 
good points, and I weakened. Says I: ‘Well, 
this time, just for a change, I won’t say no. But 
not sayin’ no ain’t th’ same as sayin’ yes,’ says 
I, ‘an’ don’t you forget it!’; an’ just about 
that time th’ dance was over, an’ we all started 
off for home. He kep’ along with me. I was 
with my sister an’ her husband; an’ he never 
let up about gettin’ married all th’ way. Talk 
about Sue’s bein’ stubborn an’ set in her 
ways, you ought to ’a’ seen her father—an’ 
that ’s where she gets it from! When that 
man’s mind was made up a thing had got t’ 
be done — why, got to be done it had! Sayin’ 
no t’ him was no more use than sayin’ boo t’ 
the moon. An’ so, he bein’ set on my givin’ 
him yes, he was boun’ t’ get it—an’ he did 
get it when he was standin’ at th’ door sayin’ 
good night.” 

“O-o-o-h!” exclaimed Mrs. Latimer. “You 
don’t really mean to say that you were engaged 
to be married that way—all in an hour?” 

Mrs. Poundweight bridledalittle. “Of course 
we was n’t engaged in an hour. What d’ you 
take me for? It was n’t four in the afternoon 
when we had our first dance together, and’t was 
goin’ on ten at night when I give him his yes. 
Of course it was n’t an hour—it was a’most 
six.” 

Mrs. Latimer did not venture any answer. 
She maintained a horrified silence, while the 
Widow Poundweight continued: “ An’ then, 
when I’d give him hisinch, of course he wanted 
his ell straight off. Nothin’ was goin’ t’ satisfy 
him but gettin’ married right away th’ next eve- 
nin’. But I was n’t th’ sort t’ rush things like 
that, an’ so I give him t’ understand plain. I 
told him if he wanted me he ’d got to wait.” 

“ And how long did you make him wait?” 
Mrs. Latimer asked. 

“ Better ’n a week,” the widow answered 
complacently. 


Mrs. Latimer, who was genuinely shocked, 
could only gasp. 

“ Now, them ’s just th’ cold facts about Sue’s 
father and me; an’ why she need wantany more 
time ’n we did I don’t see. Anyhow, from what 
you say, it seems she ’s been keepin’ company 
with this young man eversence last June. If that 
ain’t long enough, I'd like t’ know what is? It’s 
longer, I know, than I could stand with any 
one man, unless I was married fast t’ him an’ 
could n’t get away.” 

By this time Mrs. Latimer had recovered 
from her shock sufficiently to speak. “ Did — 
did your marriage turn out well? Were you 
— were you happy ?” she asked. 

“ Oh, I guess ours was about th’ average,” 
Mrs. Poundweight answered, in an off-hand 
way. “You ’re married yourself, so you must 
know how that sort o’ thing goes. We had 
our troubles same as folks in general. But it 
turned out well enough,” she continued, with 
a self-conscious air, and even blushing a little, 
“for me t’ be willin’ t’ give a second man 
a show.” 

“You mean that you are going to be mar- 
ried again, Mrs. Poundweight ? ” 

“ That ’s just th’ size of it,” the widow an- 
swered, “ An’ that ’s why I wanted t’ get Sue 
fixed in some other home or asylum or some- 
thin’. He never would get along with her. 
She ’s got her father’s mastersome ways an’ 
she ’s just as stubborn as a mule. But if she’s 
goin’ t’ be married herself that lets me out, an’ 
I ’ve nothin’ more t’ say. It ’s heaps th’ best 
thing she can do. 

* An’ now, Mrs. Latimer, Sue an’ me must 
settle with a rush what we ’ve got t’ do — for 
between now an’ day after to-morrow ain’t no 
time at all. I must get a-hold of her right off. 
Whereabouts, ma’am, in this big house, is she 
likely to be?” 

v. 
NARRATING THE DEADLY PERIL OF POLLY 


CARROON AND TELLING OF MRS. HAVER- 
WOOD’S STARTLING HOME-COMING. 


WHILE this conversation went forward, Mrs. 
Latimer had been seated near one of the side 
windows, the outlook of which was upon the 
roof of the picture-gallery —and thesight which 
she beheld through that window at the precise 
moment when the Widow Poundweight made 
inquiry as to Susan’s whereabouts was such 
that, instead of answering, she sprang from her 
seat with the horrified exclamation: “ Oh! oh: 
oh! She certainly will fall and be killed!” And 
even the Widow Poundweight, who was not at 
all a nervous person, could not repress a small 
shriek on her own account when, having 
bounced out of her chair and across to the win- 
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dow, she perceived the cause of Mrs. Latimer’s 
alarm. 

The late Mr. Haverwood’s equipment of ec- 
centric opinions upon a working majority of 
conceivable subjects had been almost as com- 
plete as the similar equipment with which his 
widow continued to be endowed. One of his 
notions had been that the best light for a col- 
lection of very black and smoky old masters 
was that derived from a high skylight having 
a sharp pitch; and as his plans always were 
realized with a good deal of emphasis, the sky- 
light at which Mrs. Latimer and the Widow 
Poundweight were looking at that potentially 
fatal moment was about as high and about as 
steep as a skylight well could be — indeed, had 
Mr. Haverwood’s views been less extreme, or 
less emphatically realized, the horrifying situa- 
tion then existing nevercould have come about. 

Seated on the apex of this ill-conceived struc- 
ture, at the end most remote from their point 
of view, was a gray cat in the act of bending 
down and comfortably washing her left shoul- 
der-blade—in which placid spectacle there was 
no cause for emotion of a distressing kind. But 
a very keen note of tragedy was supplied by a 
small human figure — that is to say, by Polly 
Carroon, wearing her Arabian Nights costume 
—in a position of such extreme peril that a 
rescue seemed to be beyond the pale of hope. 

Evidently having scrambled to the top of the 
skylight in pursuit of her beloved cat, and evi- 
dently having beenovertaken by a sudden panic 
sense of the danger of her position, Polly was 
clinging to the ridge-pole in a huddled bunch 
of entirely abject fright. It was painfully clear 
that atany moment she might let go, and soslide 
down the steep slope of glass with such an im- 
petus as to carry her across the roof of the pic- 
ture-gallery and onward to the ground ; and it 
also was an apparent possibility that in her un- 
reasoning fear she might take to kicking, and 
so kick her way through the skylight and down 
into the picture-gallery below. In any event, 
her case appeared to be quite desperate — and 
all the more horrible, as it seemed to Mrs. Lat- 
imer, because of the comical figure that she cut, 
perched up there in her loose trousers of bright 
green and loose jacket of purple, and with her 
turban all cocked over on one side. 

_Fortunately, Mrs. Latimer had a good deal 
oi presence of mind. Instead of opening the 
window and calling to Polly — with the prob- 
able result of startling the child into letting go 
her hold — she dashed to the door and thence, 
with the Widow Poundweight closeat her heels, 
to the landing half-way down the stairs from 
which a window opened upon the picture-gal- 
Jlery roof. Yet quick though Mrs. Latimer was 
In executing this movement, another rescue- 

party got in ahead of her, and when she arrived 
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at the scene of action she found the situation 
materially improved, Therescuers were Polly’s 
fellow half-orphans, all of whom, excepting 
Susan Poundweight, were congregated upon 
the roof under the intelligent leadership of Jane 
Spicer; and as they all, excepting Martha 
Skeat, were clad in their Arabian Nights cos- 
tumes, the spectacle which they presented to 
the crowd rapidly forming in the street below 
was very brilliant indeed. , 

With her customary readiness in resource, 
Jane Spicer had brought with her a long-han- 
dled window-mop, and her first concern had 
been to put the brush end of this serviceable 
utensil under Polly’s dangling feet, while she 
herself held the handle firmly braced against 
the roof. With this substantial support beneath 
her, Polly, temporarily, was entirely safe. As 
a further measure of precaution, however, Jane 
had despatched the twins and Biddy O’ Dowd 
to bring pillows to place upon the roof in case 
by any accident Polly should fetch away. The 
actual work of rescue had been intrusted by 
this small commander-in-chief to the biggest 
girls of the party, Martha Skeat and Sally Trib- 
bles, the first of whom had just succeeded in 
boosting the second up the wooden end-sup- 
ports of the skylight to its peak at the moment 
that Mrs. Latimer and the Widow Poundweight 
arrived upon the scene. As Sally got safely 
into position — with one red-trousered leg hang- 
ing down on each side of the ridge-pole in vivid 
relief against the pale-green glass, and with her 
yellow-jacketed body and white-turbaned head 
standing out against the sky — there came up 
from the crowd in the street an encouraging 
cheer; and 4 breathless minute later, during 
which she worked her way slowly along the 
ridge-pole, the cheering became quite frantic 
as she caught Polly beneath the shoulders and 
lifted her into absolute safety, astride of the 
ridge-pole in front of herself. 

And then, somehow, her natural tendency 
toward ill-luck getting the better of her, in the 
act of recovering her balance after this exer- 
tion, Sally Tribbles managed to kick both legs 
almost simultaneously through the skylight ; 
and then her loose Turkish trousers somehow 
got caught on the jagged points of glass: and 
there she was — anchored hard and fast! She 
was perfectly safe, of course, and so was Polly 
Carroon ; but the net result of the rescue, up 
to that point, was that two people were stuck 
fast on the peak of the skylight instead of one. 
The cat, the original cause of the trouble, early 
in the proceedings had jumped down from her 
perch and had returned by the open window 
into the house. 

The element of danger having been elimi- 
nated from the situation, the crowd was disposed 
to regard the whole performance — the bril- 
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liantly Oriental half-orphans together with Mrs. 
Latimer and the Widow Poundweight grouped 
upon the roof, with the color-note repeated at 
a still higher level by Sally Tribbles and Polly 
Carroon astride of the skylight — as nothing 
less than a broad farce ; because of which view 
of the matter came guying cries of: “ Put up 
a couple more of the monkeys on the trapeze,” 
“ Don’t them she circus-riders know they ought 
n’t to ride man-fashion ?” “ Let the red-legged 
bird in the tree-top give usasong! ”—andsoon, 
until Mrs. Latimer fairly grew dizzy and faint 
with vexation and shame. And then, above all 
this chatter and laughter, a strong voice called 
out: “I’m comin’ t’ you, Sal. Don’t you be 
afeard!” ‘To which Sally replied stoutly: “I 
ain’t afeard, father. Come right along!” 

Two minutes later, the crowd broke into fresh 
cheering as Mr. Tribbles, who was a large man 
with an old-fashioned wooden leg, appeared 
upon the roof (Martha having run down to the 
front door and let him in), followed by Mrs. 
Spicer and Mrs. Wells and Bridget O’ Dowd, 
who for some time had been ringing in vain, 
and by Mrs. Skeat and Mrs. Carroon, who at 
that very moment had arrived. Upon seeing 
her offspring in what seemed to her to be so 
dreadful a position, Mrs. Carroon shrieked 
aloud. Mr. Tribbles did not shriek. In astraight- 
forward, sensible way, he stumped along the 
roof until he came directly beneath where his 
daughter was seated ; then he leaned carefully 
against the skylight with his hands extended, 
and told Sally to begin the rescue by sliding 
Polly down into his arms. 

But the cheer that was beginning to rise from 
the crowd in celebration of the success of this 
intelligent manceuver never came to anything. 
It died away in a murmur of pained surprise — 
as the section of glass against which Mr. Trib- 
bles was leaning gave way suddenly and a 
portion of his large person disappeared into the 
cleft. That he was caught in the iron frame- 
work of the skylight was obvious instantly ; and 
when, in the violence of his struggles, he kicked 
off his wooden leg — which crashed through the 
next section, and so went down into the pic- 
ture-gallery — it became evident that he was 
likely to stay caught, and there went up from 
the crowd a sympathetic groan. 

Fortunately for Mr. Tribbles — and fortu- 
natelyalsofor his daughter andfor Polly Carroon 
—an excitable person in the crowd had dashed 
away some minutes earlier searching for a po- 
liceman and crying fire. What was still more 
fortunate, and even miraculous, this person 
actually had found what he was looking for ; 
and the policeman so discovered — greatly dis- 
concerted by the unnaturalness of the encoun- 
ter — had turned in a fire-call without stopping 
to assure himself that there really was a fire. 


Therefore it came to pass that not more than 
a minute after Mr. Tribbles had done for him- 
self, by kicking off his wooden leg and sending 
it crashing through the skylight, there was a 
clanging of gongs up the street and down the 
street ; the sound of galloping hoofs ; the sight 
of dense masses of black smoke approaching 
rapidly —and almost before these several phe- 
nomena could be discriminately apprehended, 
three fire-engines were smoking and puffing in 
front of the house ; three lines of hose had been 
made fast to the enginesand three hose-carriages 
were dashing away to the nearest hydrants; and 
then a hook-and-ladder truck came around the 
corner with a jangling roar. Two minutes later, 
twenty policemen were on the ground; the 
crowd was driven back; fire-lines were stretched, 
and every suitable preparation was made for 
extinguishing a conflagration quite as unreal 
as any of the series which Mr. Latimer had been 
called upon to investigate under stress of Mrs, 
Latimer’s imaginative fears. 

However, a part of this anti-pyrotechnic 
outfit could be, and instantly was, most usefully 
employed. Inatrice the firemen had their lad- 
ders all over the picture-gallery, and in another 
trice they had extracted Mr. Tribbles— making 
a dreadful wreck of the skylight with their axes 
while doing it; and then they made still more 
ofa wreck in order to get Sally’s legs loose; and 
then they gallantly rescued from her perch on 
the ridge-pole that stout young person and 
Polly Carroon with her— while the crowd 
cheered, and the other firemen cheered, and 
even the twenty policemen cheered too! 

It was precisely at this thrilling instant that a 
carriage, with a steamer-trunk and many bags 
and wraps upon it, drove past the fire-lines,— 
after pausing for a moment of parley,— and 
stopped at the front door. Out of the carriage 
stepped Mr. Latimer, who, checking his very 
natural impulse to dash into the house to find 
out what in the world was the matter, turned 
and politely assisted Mrs. Haverwood to alight, 
and then gave her a steadying arm. 

His tender of support was timely. The un- 
fortunate lady looked at the fire-engines, and at 
the wrecked skylight, and at the array of fire- 
ladders, with very earnest and woeful gaze ; but 
still more earnestly and woefully did she look 
atthethronged roof ofthe picture-gallery, which 
presented to her agonized observation at that 
moment a spectacle as harrowing as it was un- 
accountably strange. Standing well forward, 
upheld by a fireman on each side of him, was 
a one-legged man. Beyond this, in his then 
position, inexplicable uniped, was a consider- 
able group of women huddled together by the 
window opening from the stairs. Clustered 
about the broken skylight, holding or leaning 
upon the axes with which they had broken !t, 
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were a dozen or more firemen — and all over 
everything were her own half-orphans, clad 
(with but a single exception) in such strange and 
such violently colored Oriental garments that 
each individual half-orphan seemed to her star- 
tled soul to be the very quintessence of a horri- 
fying dream. Under these keenly perturbing 
circumstances scant cause is there for surprise 
that Mrs. Haverwood, overcome by the sudden 
and violent onrush of painful emotions, clung 
to Mr. Latimer’s arm almost convulsively, and 
gave utterance to a dismal groan. 


VI. 


SHOWING HOW THE COMMOTION UPON THE 
HOUSETOP MADE PLAIN TO THE PLUMBER 
THE PATH OF LOVE, 


Ir is one thing for a young plumber to put 
on his best black clothes with the intention of 
doing or dying in them, and so going instantly 
and elately (as circumstances may determine) 
to his do or his death. But it is quite an- 
other thing when deterrent conditions intervene 
to check his advance along either of these he- 
roic lines and to enforce upon him a season of 
dull inactivity during which his lofty purpose 
may weaken and insidiously waste away. 

The case of Susan’s plumber during his tem- 
porary stagnation in Mrs. Haverwood’s draw- 
ing-room afforded a pointed comment upon the 
foregoing somber text. Being left to his own 
devices while Mrs. Latimer was closeted with 
the Widow Poundweight in the library, he was 
pulled up short on the very brink of the matri- 
monial precipice over which he had determined 
to cast himself, and so was given a fatal moment 
of time in which his courage might ooze away. 
He had come to the house with the full inten- 
tion of asking for Susan as a necessity, and of 
demanding her as a right; of making a clean 
breast about the wilfully broken plumbing, and 
of stating (as Susan already had stated, though 
he did not know it) his honorable intention to 
pay back every cent that had been paid him 
forrepairs — of protesting, in short, that he was 
all for love and the world well lost. 

_ But avowals of so resolute a sort, culminat- 
ing in a protest like that, must spring from a 
strongly throbbing heart ; and the longer that 
the plumber was left alone in the drawing-room 
the less strongly did his heart throb and the 
more wretchedly nervous did he become. But 
for the effrontery which was a part of his pro- 
fessional equipment — the quality that later was 
to aid him in building up a princely fortune by 
enabling him to insist calmly upon the justice 
of the most outrageous of bills — he certainly 
would have made a break for the door and 
so fairly have run away. As it was, he walked 
hurriedly about the large room like some im- 
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prisoned wild animal; the while pushing and 
pulling the furniture from place to place with 
such reckless violence and haste that even an 
adept in permutation—which is the arithmet- 
ical rule of ascertaining how many ways any 
given number of numbers of things may be 
varied in their relative positions — would have 
been puzzled in attempting to reduce him and 
the chairs and the tables to anyintelligible result. 

Being thus deeply engrossed in the conflict 
waging in his own breast between his courage 
and his love, the plumber did not for some lit- 
tle time pay any attention to a growing volume 
of unusual sounds — of hurrying footsteps on 
the floor above and on the stairs, of buzzing 
voices, of trampling on the picture-gallery roof 
— which would have informed him, hadhe been 
less preoccupied, that some unusual commotion 
had broken forth. Not, indeed, until Sally 
Tribbles kicked her legs through the skylight, 
did he become aroused to the disturbed domes- 
tic conditions ; and even then it was not the 
sound of the breaking glass which seriously 
startled him, but the sound of his own Susan’s 
voice raised into a shrill scream of alarm. It 
was the instinct of love which enabled the 
plumber to recognize Susan’s voice at such high 
pressure; and the like instinct — combined with 
knowledge of the locality gained while mend- 
ing one of the gas-brackets which she had 
broken — enabled him to tell whence it came. 
Instantly, at that sound, his waning courage 
again waxed full and strong ; and again the de- 
termination to do or die for his Susan’s sake 
thrilled through every fiber of his being from his 
once more heroic soul, Therefore, with a rapid- 
ity that no one whoever has watched a plumber 
at work would have believed possible, he sprang 
toward the heavy folding-doors and dashed 
them open (with such force that they rebounded 
and closed again behind him) just as Sally’s sec- 
ond leg came through the skylight, and just as 
Susan uttered a second piercing scream. 

But on the threshold of the picture-gallery, 
looking in wonder at the figure before him, the 
plumber stopped short, and seemed tobeina fair 
way to turn into stone — as though there sud- 
denlyhad been sprung upon himamodified ver- 
sion of the Gorgon’shead; the modification con- 
sisting in the substitution of aturban and veil for 
serpents, and in producing the effect of disas- 
sociation from a body by the simple expedient 
of inclosing the body in a large loose bag. In 
the self-same pregnant moment, Susan — as 
shesaw her lover and perceived her petrefactive 
effect upon him —forgot all about the fright 
into which she had been thrown by the show- 
ering down upon her of broken glass, and by 
the terrifying (because essentially abnormal) 
spectacle of a pair of Turkish-trousered legs un- 
related to any visible body waving wildlyabove 
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liantly Oriental half-orphans together with Mrs. 
Latimer and the Widow Poundweight grouped 
upon the roof, with the color-note repeated at 
a still higher level by Sally Tribbles and Polly 
Carroon astride of the skylight — as nothing 
less than a broad farce ; because of which view 
of the matter came guying cries of: “ Put up 
a couple more of the monkeys on the trapeze,” 
“ Don’t them she circus-riders know they ought 
n’t to ride man-fashion ?” “ Let the red-legged 
bird in the tree-top give usasong! ”—andsoon, 
until Mrs. Latimer fairly grew dizzy and faint 
with vexation and shame. And then, above all 
this chatter and laughter, a strong voice called 
out: “I’m comin’ t’ you, Sal. Don’t you be 
afeard!” To which Sally replied stoutly: “I 
ain’t afeard, father. Come right along!” 

Two minutes later, the crowd broke into fresh 
cheering as Mr. Tribbles, who was a large man 
with an old-fashioned wooden leg, appeared 
upon the roof (Martha having run down to the 
front door and let him in), followed by Mrs. 
Spicer and Mrs. Wells and Bridget O’ Dowd, 
who for some time had been ringing in vain, 
and by Mrs. Skeat and Mrs. Carroon, who at 
that very moment had arrived. Upon seeing 
her offspring in what seemed to her to be so 
dreadful a position, Mrs. Carroon shrieked 
aloud. Mr. Tribbles did not shriek. In astraight- 
forward, sensible way, he stumped along the 
roof until he came directly beneath where his 
daughter was seated ; then he leaned carefully 
against the skylight with his hands extended, 
and told Sally to begin the rescue by sliding 
Polly down into his arms. 

But the cheer that was beginning to rise from 
the crowd in celebration of the success of this 
intelligent manceuver never came to anything. 
It died away in a murmur of pained surprise — 
as the section of glass against which Mr, Trib- 
bles was leaning gave way suddenly and a 
portion of his large person disappeared into the 
cleft. That he was caught in the iron frame- 
work of the skylight was obvious instantly ; and 
when, in the violence of his struggles, he kicked 
off his wooden leg — which crashed through the 
next section, and so went down into the pic- 
ture-gallery — it became evident that he was 
likely to stay caught, and there went up from 
the crowd a sympathetic groan. 

Fortunately for Mr. Tribbles — and fortu- 
natelyalsofor his daughter andfor Polly Carroon 
—an excitable person in the crowd had dashed 
away some minutes earlier searching for a po- 
liceman and crying fire. What was still more 
fortunate, and even miraculous, this person 
actually had found what he was looking for ; 
and the policeman so discovered — greatly dis- 
concerted by the unnaturalness of the encoun- 
ter — had turned in a fire-call without stopping 
to assure himself that there really was a fire. 
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Therefore it came to pass that not more thap 
a minute after Mr. Tribbles had done for him. 
self, by kicking off his wooden leg and sending 
it crashing through the skylight, there was q 
clanging of gongs up the street and down the 
street ; the sound of galloping hoofs ; the sight 
of dense masses of black smoke approaching 
rapidly —and almost before these several phe. 
nomena could be discriminately apprehended, 
three fire-engines were smoking and puffing in 
front of the house ; three lines of hose had been 
made fast to the engines and three hose-carriages 
were dashing away to the nearest hydrants; and 
then a hook-and-ladder truck came around the 
corner with a jangling roar. Two minutes later, 
twenty policemen were on the ground; the 
crowd was driven back; fire-lines were stretched, 
and every suitable preparation was made for 
extinguishing a conflagration quite as unreal 
as any of the series which Mr. Latimer had been 
called upon to investigate under stress of Mn, 
Latimer’s imaginative fears. 

However, a part of this anti-pyrotechnic 
outfit could be, and instantly was, most usefully 
employed. Ina trice the firemen had theirlad- 
ders all over the picture-gallery, and in another 
trice they had extracted Mr. Tribbles — making 
a dreadful wreck of the skylight with their axes 
while doing it; and then they made still more 
ofa wreck in order to get Sally’s legs loose; and 
then they gallantly rescued from her perch on 
the ridge-pole that stout young person and 
Polly Carroon with her— while the crowd 
cheered, and the other firemen cheered, and 
even the twenty policemen cheered too! 

It was precisely at this thrilling instant thata 
carriage, with a steamer-trunk and many bags 
and wraps upon it, drove past the fire-lines,— 
after pausing for a moment of parley,—and 
stopped at the front door. Out of the carnage 
stepped Mr. Latimer, who, checking his very 
natural impulse to dash into the house to find 
out what in the world was the matter, tured 
and politely assisted Mrs. Haverwood to alight, 
and then gave her a steadying arm. : 

His tender of support was timely. The un- 
fortunate lady looked at the fire-engines, and at 
the wrecked skylight, and at the array of fire- 
ladders, with very earnest and woeful gaze; but 
still more earnestly and woefully did she look 
atthethronged roof of the picture-gallery, which 
presented to her agonized observation at that 
moment a spectacle as harrowing as it was UD- 
accountably strange. Standing well forward, 
upheld by a fireman on each side of him, was 
a one-legged man. Beyond this, in his then 
position, inexplicable uniped, was a considet- 
able group of women huddled together by the 
window opening from the stairs. Clustered 
about the broken skylight, holding or leaning 
upon the axes with which they had broken It, 
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were a dozen or more firemen — and all over 
everything were her own half-orphans, clad 
(with but a single exception) in such strange and 
such violently colored Oriental garments that 
each individual half-orphan seemed to her star- 
tled soul to be the very quintessence of a horri- 
fying dream. Under these keenly perturbing 
circumstances scant cause is there for surprise 
that Mrs. Haverwood, overcome by the sudden 
and violent onrush of painful emotions, clung 
to Mr. Latimer’s arm almost convulsively, and 
gave utterance to a dismal groan. 


VI. 


SHOWING HOW THE COMMOTION UPON THE 
HOUSETOP MADE PLAIN TO THE PLUMBER 
THE PATH OF LOVE. 


Ir is one thing for a young plumber to put 
on his best black clothes with the intention of 
doing or dying in them, and so going instantly 
and elately (as circumstances may determine) 
to his do or his death. But it is quite an- 
other thing when deterrent conditions intervene 
to check his advance along either of these he- 
roic lines and to enforce upon him a season of 
dull inactivity during which his lofty purpose 
may weaken and insidiously waste away. 

The case of Susan’s plumber during his tem- 
porary stagnation in Mrs. Haverwood’s draw- 
ing-room afforded a pointed comment upon the 
foregoing somber text. Being left to his own 
devices while Mrs. Latimer was closeted with 
the Widow Poundweight in the library, he was 
pulled up short on the very brink of the matri- 
monial precipice over which he had determined 
tocast himself, and so was given a fatal moment 
of time in which his courage might ooze away. 
He had come to the house with the full inten- 
tion of asking for Susan as a necessity, and of 
demanding her as a right; of making a clean 
breast about the wilfully broken plumbing, and 
of stating (as Susan already had stated, though 
he did not know it) his honorable intention to 
pay back every cent that had been paid him 
lorrepairs — of protesting, in short, that he was 
all for love and the world well lost. 

_ But avowals of so resolute a sort, culminat- 
ing in a protest like that, must spring from a 
strongly throbbing heart ; and the longer that 
the plumber was left alone in the drawing-room 
the less strongly did his heart throb and the 
more wretchedly nervous did he become. But 
lor the effrontery which was a part of his pro- 
lesional equipment — the quality that later was 
'o aid him in building up a princely fortune by 
enabling him to insist calmly upon the justice 
of the most outrageous of bills — he certainly 
would have made a break for the door and 
% fairly have run away. As it was, he walked 
hurriedly about the large room like some im- 
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prisoned wild animal; the while pushing and 
pulling the furniture from place to place with 
such reckless violence and haste that even an 
adept in permutation—which is the arithmet- 
ical rule of ascertaining how many ways any 
given number of numbers of things may be 
varied in their relative positions — would have 
been puzzled in attempting to reduce him and 
the chairs and the tables to anyintelligible result. 

Being thus deeply engrossed in the conflict 
waging in his own breast between his courage 
and his love, the plumber did not for some lit- 
tle time pay any attention to a growing volume 
of unusual sounds — of hurrying footsteps on 
the floor above and on the stairs, of buzzing 
voices, of trampling on the picture-gallery roof 
— which would have informed him, hadhe been 
less preoccupied, that some unusual commotion 
had broken forth. Not, indeed, until Sally 
Tribbles kicked her legs through the skylight, 
did he become aroused to the disturbed domes- 
tic conditions ; and even then it was not the 
sound of the breaking glass which seriously 
startled him, but the sound of his own Susan’s 
voice raised into a shrill scream of alarm. It 
was the instinct of love which enabled the 
plumber to recognize Susan’s voice at such high 
pressure; and the like instinct — combined with 
knowledge of the locality gained while mend- 
ing one of the gas-brackets which she had 
broken — enabled him to tell whence it came. 
Instantly, at that sound, his waning courage 
again waxed full and strong ; and again the de- 
termination to do or die for his Susan’s sake 
thrilled through every fiber of his being from his 
once more heroic soul. Therefore, with a rapid- 
ity that no one whoever has watched a plumber 
at work would have believed possible, he sprang 
toward the heavy folding-doors and dashed 
them open (with such force that they rebounded 
and closed again behind him) just as Sally’s sec- 
ond leg came through the skylight, and just as 
Susan uttered a second piercing scream. 

But on the threshold of the picture-gallery, 
looking in wonder at the figure before him, the 
plumberstopped short, and seemed to beina fair 
way to turn into stone — as though there sud- 
denlyhad been sprung upon himamodified ver- 
sion of the Gorgon’shead; the modification con- 
sisting in the substitution of a turban and veil for 
serpents, and in producing the effect of disas- 
sociation from a body by the simple expedient 
of inclosing the body ina large loose bag. In 
the self-same pregnant moment, Susan — as 
she saw her lover and perceived her petrefactive 
effect upon him —forgot all about the fright 
into which she had been thrown by the show- 
ering down upon her of broken glass, and by 
the terrifying (because essentially abnormal) 
spectacle of a pair of Turkish-trousered legs un- 
related to any visible body waving wildlyabove 
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her inthe air,and burst into an agony of blushes 
and of tears. 

Of course no young man of spirit — in the 
whole range of young manhood, from plumbers 
up to princes—couldbehold a spectacle of that 
tenderly moving sort without instantly endeav- 
oring, bag or no bag, to administer consolation 
of a suitable sort in a suitable way. The bag 
did, indeed, seriously complicate matters — for 
Susan’s sense of duty was so strong that she ab- 
solutely refused to permit the plumber even to 
loosen the strings, let alone to unbag her; but 
a bag, after all, is a trifling barrier to set up 
against thatmasterpassion which laughsatlock- 
smiths, and defies lightly the stoutest bolts and 
bars. And so, although neither of them could 
havedefinedaccurately the meaning of the word 
romance, Susan and her plumber came nearer 
that day than in any other day in all their lives 
to realizing a romantic climax: as they sat on 
a sofa at the remote end of the picture-gallery 
(in order to be as far as possible out of range 
of the skylight battery), and drew closer and 
closer together as the need for the exertion of 
manly strength for the protection of womanly 
weakness momentarily was increased by the in- 
creasing turmoil on the roof above them and in 
the street, and by the increasingly hot fire to 
which they were exposed. 

The fact may be added that the manly pro- 
tection thus demanded was given with extreme 
willingness, and with the cumulative intensity of 
geometrical progression. At the moment when 
Mr. Tribbles partly came through the skylight, 
the plumber moved along the sofa close to Su- 
san, and sought to reassure her by holding her 
hand in his. When Mr. Tribbles kicked off his 
leg, and it came crashing through the glass and 
down to the floor close beside them witha bang, 
he took possession of her other hand. When 
the fire-engines arrived, making a tremendous 
and quite inexplicable disturbance of a very ter- 
rifying sort, he snuggled Susan well against his 
shoulder. When the firemen released Mr. Trib- 
bles from his awkward position by smashing 
in the skylight all around him with their axes, 
and sending a perfect storm of broken glass 
down into the picture-gallery, the plumber — 
making a very accurateguess as to whereabouts 
in the bag he would find it—slid a sustaining 
arm around Susan’s substantial waist. When 
there came that final series of crashes above 
them, with its consequent vitreous tempest 
around them, incident to the loosening and 
extraction of Sally Tribbles’s legs, he fairly got 
both arms around her and squeezed hard! 

And even when the commotion gradually 
subsided, the plausible possibility that at any 
moment it might begin again gave the happy 
plumber a reasonable excuse for continuing to 
hold his happy Susan close clasped within the 
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gallant shelter of his arms. As for Susan, he 
love was too sincere to be veiled by idle coy. 
ness. Frankly—so far, at least, as she could 
manage it with her hands inside the bag —sh 
clasped her arms about her plumber’s neck, and 
in a sweet rapture of loving tenderness rested 
her turbaned head against his loyal heart. 


VII. 


PRESENTING A HAPPY CLIMAX IN WHICH Tue 
PLUMBER COMES OUT STRONG. 


Ir is not surprising that Mrs. Haverwood, 
getting her feet once more upon hernative heath, 
and finding it in such a mess, should have been 
both shocked and pained. Any male hous. 
owner would have been upset by finding on 
returning from Europe — or, for that matter, on 
returning from anywhere — the street in front 
of his house full of steam fire-engines, appa. 
rently hard at work, the house itself festooned 
with red ladders and decorated with blue-uni- 
formed firemen, the fire-lines up and manned 
by policemen ; by finding, in brief, every proof 
short of flame and smoke pouring out of the 
front windows, that his house was in course of 
burning down. And if, in addition to beinga 
house-owner, the returning traveler had been 
the founder of a female half-orphanage, and had 
returned to find his female half-orphans not 
only arrayed in Far-Eastern garments of extra- 
ordinary shapes, and vivid hues, but actually 
congregated upon a portion of the roof which 
should have sheltered them, and there mingled 
with a mixed company of total strangers, of 
whom the most conspicuous figure was a one- 
legged man held steadily on his one leg by 
two obliging firemen —any male, and, there- 
fore, still more any female, house-owner and 
philanthropist unquestionably would have been 
justified under conditions of such extreme I- 
ritation in deliberately and definitely going 
wild. Indeed, later, in thinking the whole mat- 
ter over calmly, Mrs. Haverwood never was 
able to understand why she did not go wild on 
the spot; for her rapidly formulated theory m 
solution of the situation was that Mrs. Lat: 
mer and all the half-orphans had gone crazy 
together, and that among them they had st 
fire to the house. 

In direct proportion, therefore, to the extreme 
depression of her spirits caused by her leap t0 
the conception of this most untoward conill- 
mation of mental and physical calamities, wa 
the exaltation of her spirits caused by the et 
tirely sane appearance of Mrs. Latimer, at the 
top of the front steps ; and by that lady’s reas 
suring announcement that there was n't aly 
fire, and that, excepting the demolition of the 
skylight, no harm had been done at all. _ 

In making this announcement, Mrs. Latime 
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had displayed an admirable presence of mind. 
From her commanding position on the roof 
she had seen the carriage with the steamer-trunk 
on the box coming up the street; rightly had 
inferred that Mrs. Haverwood was inside the 
carriage, and would be greatly disturbed by 
finding a storm of such apparent severity cen- 
tral over her own home, and so had dashed 
down-stairs in order to impart on the very 
threshold her cheering news. 

In Mrs. Latimer’s wake, finding fresh cause 
for excitement in the return of their benefac- 
tress, the half-orphans came trooping down- 
stairs too: all of them, excepting Martha Skeat, 
very brilliant in their Arabian Nights costumes, 
and with their turbans every which way. Be- 
hind them, more sedately,— again with an ex- 
ception, for the Widow Poundweight would 
not have been sedate even at her own funeral,— 
came Susan’s blithe mother, in company with 
Mrs. Spicer and Mrs. Skeat and Mrs. Wells and 
Bridget O’ Dowd and Mrs. Carroon. And fi- 
nally, in the rear of the procession, came the 
two obliging firemen carrying Mr. Tribbles— 
who, of course, until his wooden leg should be 
in place again, could not walk. 

Mrs. Haverwood, entering from the front door 
with Mr. and Mrs. Latimer, and encountering 
the leading files of half-orphans at the foot of 
the stairs, put herself at the head of the col- 
umn; wheeled it into the drawing-room, and 
herself crossed that apartment — being desir- 
ous of finding out quickly what damage had 
been done to the old masters — directly to the 
picture-gallery door. Out in the street the fire- 
engines still were puffing and snorting loudly, 
and from the street came also the confused mur- 
mer of the voices of the crowd; which noises, 
penetrating freely through the broken skylight, 
were amply sufficient in the picture-gallery to 
drown all other sounds. ‘There was a moment’s 
delay before the doors could be opened—the 
lock having caught when they banged to- 
gether — and this halt gave time for the rear- 
guard of parents to enter-the drawing-room ; 
and the firemenwere gladenough to get a chance 
torest themselves bystanding Mr. Tribblesonhis 
own one leg, and propping him against the wall. 
And then, Jane Spicer having overcome the 
difficulty about the lock, she and Martha Skeat, 
tugging together, shot the doors back suddenly, 
and the whole picture-gallery in an instant was 
disclosed to view: a foreground littered thickly 
with broken glass; in the middle distance Mr. 
I'ibbles’s wooden leg ; and in the background, 
aitectionately mingled upon the sofa, the plum- 
ber, in his seemly suit of black, and Susan 
Poundweight in her turban and her bag. 

From the walls the black-and-tan old mas- 
ters looked down in envious wonder upon this 
Most tender and moving living picture — the 
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crisp realism of which threw their faded and 
muzzy ideality hopelessly into the shade. As 
for the living spectators, their interjectional 
comments ranged across the whole social gamut 
of expressions of wonder— from the seemly 
“Good gracious!” of Mrs. Haverwood down 
to the unseemly, and also ungrammatical, assev- 
eration of the two fireman that they “be dam!” 

But Susan faltered not, nor did the plumber 
quail. Bravely they stood up together; and 
the plumber, putting his arm around that por- 
tion of the bag in which he had ascertained by 
experiment Susan’s waist was to be found, res- 
olutely, and none the less resolutely because a 
little irrelevantly, informed the several members 
of the company that he was ready for ’em, and 
that he dared ’em to come on. 

And then itwas that the Widow Poundweight, 
recognizing the sterling qualities of her daugh- 
ter’s lover, cried out admiringly: “ He ’ll do 
Sue. Zhat young man has sand!” 


Vill. 


STATING BRIEFLY THE HAPPINESS WHICH AC- 
CRUED TO HUMANITY FROM MRS. HAVER- 
WOOD’S PHILANTHROPIC SCHEME. 


WHILE Susan and her mother were soothing 
the plumber, and while Mr. Tribbles, with the 
assistance of the firemen, was putting on his leg, 
Mrs. Haverwood rapidly carried into execution 
her prearranged plan for the disruption of the 
composite benevolent institution which her im- 
pulsive generosity had created, and which her 
bounty so munificently had sustained. 

Formally she took over from Mrs. Latimer 
the eight half-orphans and the sixteen cats 
(these latter being produced in their cages), 
and, so to speak, receipted for their return to 
her in good condition. She even went a step 
farther, in that—passing over the little matter 
of the Arabian Nights costume, and the start 
that seeing the half-orphans thus clad and on 
theroof had given her—she complimented Mrs. 
Latimer handsor ¢ly upon her discharge of her 
trust. Then, with a characteristic expedition, 
she handed over the several half-orphans to their 
respective parents—save Susan Poundweight, 
whose mother preferred that she should be 
turned over directly to the plumber; and, in- 
deed, the plumber was in such a state that no- 
thing else would have satisfied him. Finally, 
she gave orders for despatching fourteen of the 
sixteen cats — Polly Carroon being permitted 
to take her two cats home with her—to a 
benevolent maiden lady, living near Patchogue, 
Long Island, with whom arrangement had been 
made by letter to this end. 

So well was this campaign of disorganization 
planned, and with such dashing energy was it 
executed, that within one hour and twenty min- 
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utes from the moment of Mrs, Haverwood’s 
arrival at her front door every half-orphan and 
cat had been swept away from her premises ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Latimer — the latter feeling as 
though she had escaped from under a crushing 
burden of thousands of tons—were on their 
way down-town in a Madison Avenue car; and 
every vestige of the John L. Haverwood Fe- 
male Half-Orphanageand Destitute Cat Home 
was effaced absolutely and forever from the 
earth. 

As an experiment in applied philanthropy, 
Mrs. Haverwood unwillingly admitted, though 


THE 
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only to herself, that her scheme for the amej. 
oration of the condition of half-orphaned chi. 
dren, and, at the same time, for making cas 
more comfortable, had been a failure. But eve, 
Mrs. Latimer — whose prejudices in the othe 
direction, incident to her frequent strained per. 
sonal relations with both classes of Mrs, Hay. 
erwood’s beneficiaries, were very strong indeed 
— most willingly admitted, thinking of the joy 
that it had brought to Susan Poundweight ani 
to the plumber, that as a contribution to the sup 
of human happiness Mrs. Haverwood’s exper. 
ment had been a pronounced success, 


END, 


Thomas A. Janvier, 


ICEBERGS. 


HEY come again, those monsters of the sea, 
The north wind’s brood, the children of the cold, 
Long lapped and cradled in white winter’s fold, 


As worlds are cradled in eternity ; 


Lulled by the storm, the Arctic’s euphony, 
Launched in hoarse thunder from a mountain mold 
Upon the sea the viking sailed of old, 
They come, the fleet of death, in spring set free. 
Strange as the product of some other sphere, 
The huge imaginings the frost has wrought, 
Out of the land of the White Bear emerge ; 


Seeking the sunlight, from creation’s verge 
Southward they wander, silent as a thought, 
And in the Gulf-stream drown and disappear. 
W. P. Foster. 
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A TALE BY MARK TWAIN. 


EVEN the clearest and most. perfect circumstantial evidence is likely to be at fault, after all, and 


therefore ought to be received with great caution. Take the case of any pencil, sharpened by any 


woman: if you have witnesses, you will find she did it with a knife; but if you take simply the 
aspect of the pencil, you will say she did it with her teeth.— Pudd’nhead Wilson's Calendar. 


CHAPTER XX. 


@ HE weeks dragged along, no 
friend visiting the jailed twins 
but their counsel and Aunt 
Patsy Cooper, and the day of 
trial came at last—the heaviest 
day in Wilson’s life; for with 
liligence he had discovered no 

sign or trace of the missing confederate. “Con- 
federate”” was the term he had long ago pri- 
vately accepted for that person — not as being 
unquestionably the right term, but as being at 


least possibly the right one, though he ws 
never able to understand why the twins did na 
vanish and escape, as the confederate had dont 
instead of remaining by the murdered man and 
getting caught there. 

The court-house was crowded, of course, atl 
would remain so to the finish, for not only 
the town itself, but in the country for mil 
around, the trial was the one topic of conve 
sation among the people. Mrs. Pratt, deep 
mourning, and Tom with a weed on his hat, ha 
seats near Pembroke Howard, the public pre 
ecutor, and back of them sat a great array 
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riends of the family. The twins had but one 
end present to keep their counsel in counte- 
nance, their poor old sorrowing landlady. She 
‘at near Wilson, and looked her friendliest. In 

e“ nigger corner ” sat Chambers; also Roxy, 
vith good clothes on, and her bill of sale 
n hér pocket. It was her most precious pos- 
session, and she never parted with it, day or 
night. Tom had allowed her thirty-five dollars 
» month ever since he came into his property, 
nnd had said that he and she ought to be grate- 
ul to the twins for making them rich ; but had 
oused such a temper in her by this speech that 
e did not repeat the argument afterward. She 
said the old Judge had treated her child a thou- 
sand times better than he deserved, and had 
never done her an unkindness in his life ; so she 
ated these outlandish devils for killing him, and 
should n’t ever sleep satisfied till she saw them 
anged for it. She was here to watch the trial, 
how, and was going tolift up just one “hooraw” 
bver it if the County Judge put her in jail a 
year for it. She gave her turbaned head a toss 
nd said, “ When dat verdic’ comes, I’s gwine 
0 lif’ dat roof, now, I Zé you.” 

Pembroke Howard briefly sketched the 
Btate’s case. He said he would show by a chain 
bf circumstantial evidence without break or 
ult in it anywhere, that the principal prisoner 
t the bar committed the murder; that the 
motive was partly revenge, and partly a desire 
0 take his own life out of jeopardy, and that 
his brother, by his presence, was a consenting 
ccessory to the crime; a crime which was the 
pasest known to the calendar of human mis- 
leeds— assassination ; thatit was conceived by 

¢ blackest of hearts and consummated by the 
owardliest of hands; a crime which had 
broken a loving sister’s heart, blighted the hap- 
piness of a young nephew who was as dear as 

son, brought inconsolable grief to many 

ends, and sorrow and loss to the whole com- 
hunity. The utmost penalty of the outraged 
kw would be exacted, and upon the accused, 
how present at the bar, that penalty would un- 
huestionably be executed. He would reserve 
urther remark until his closing speech. 

He was strongly moved, and so also was 

¢ whole house; Mrs. Pratt and several other 
omen were weeping when he sat down, and 

any an eye that was full of hate was riveted 
pon the unhappy prisoners. 

Witness after ‘witness was called by the 
pate, and questioned at length ; but the cross- 
uestoning was brief. Wilson knew they could 

mish nothing valuable for his side. People 
‘tre sorry for Pudd’nhead ; his budding career 
‘ould get hurt by this trial. 
pceveral witnesses swore they heard Judge 

nscoll say in his public speech that the twins 
ould be able to find their lost knife again 
VoL. XLVIIL.—3o. 
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when they needed it to assassinate somebody 
with. This was not news, but now it was seen 
to have been sorrowfully prophetic, and a pro- 
found sensation quivered through the hushed 
court-room when those dismal words were re- 
peated. 

The public prosecutor rose and said that it 
was within his knowledge, through a conver- 
sation held with J udge Driscoll on the last day of 
his life, that counsel for the defense had brought 
him a challenge from the person charged at 
this bar with murder; that he had refused to 
fight with a confessed assassin — “that is, on 
the field of honor,” but had added significantly, 
that he would be ready for him elsewhere. 
Presumably the person here charged with mur- 
der was warned that he must kill or be killed 
the first time he should meet Judge Dris- 
coll. If counsel for the defense chose to let 
the statement stand so, he would not call 
him to the witness stand. Mr. Wilson said he 
would offer no denial. [Murmurs in the house 
— “It is getting worse and worse for Wilson’s 
case.”] 

Mrs, Pratt testified that she heard no outcry, 
and did not know what woke her up, unless it 
was the sound of rapid footsteps approaching 
the front door. She jumped up and ran out in 
the hall just as she was, and heard the footsteps 
flying up the front steps and then following be- 
hind her as she ran to the sitting-room. There 
she found the accused standing over her mur- 
dered brother. [Here she broke down and 
sobbed. Sensation in the court.] Resuming, 
she said the persons entering behind her were 
Mr. Rogers and Mr. Buckstone. 

Cross-examined by Wilson, she said the 
twins proclaimed their innocence; declared 
that they had been taking a walk, and had 
hurried to the house in response to a cry for 
help which was so loud and strong that they 
had heard it at a considerable distance; that 
they begged her and the gentlemen just men- 
tioned to examine their hands and clothes — 
which was done, and no blood stains found. 

Confirmatory evidence followed from Ro- 
gers and Buckstone. 

The finding of the knife was verified, the ad- 
vertisement minutely describing it and offering 
a reward for it was put in evidence, and its 
exact correspondence with that description 
proved. Then followed a few minor details, 
and the case for the State was closed. 

Wilson said that he had three witnesses, the 
Misses Clarkson, who would testify that they 
met a veiled young woman leaving Judge Dris- 
coll’s premises by the back gate a few minutes 
after the cries for help were heard, and that 
their evidence, taken with certain circumstan- 
tial evidence which he would call the court’s 
attention to, would in his opinion convince the 
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court that there was still one person concerned 
in this crime who had not yet been found, and 
also that a stay of proceedings ought to be 
granted, in justice to his clients, until that per- 
son.should be discovered. As it was late, he 
would ask leave to defer the examination of 
his three witnesses until the next morning. 

The crowd poured out of the place and went 
flocking away in excited groups and couples, 
talking the events of the session over with vi- 
vacity and consuming interest, and everybody 
seemed to have had a satisfactory and enjoy- 
able day except the accused, their counsel, and 
their old-lady friend. There was no cheer 
among these, and no substantial hope. 

In parting with the twins Aunt Patsy did 
attempt a good-night with a gay pretense of 
hope and cheer in it, but broke down without 
finishing. 

Absolutely secure as Tom considered him- 
self to be, the opening solemnities of the trial 
had nevertheless oppressed him with a vague 
uneasiness, his being a nature sensitive to even 
the smallest alarms ; but from the moment that 
the poverty and weakness of Wilson’s case lay 
exposed to the court, he was comfortable once 
more, even jubilant. He left the court-room 
sarcastically sorry for Wilson. “ The Clark- 
sons met an unknown woman in the back 
lane,” he said to himself —“‘¢ha¢# is his case! 
I'll give him a century to find her in — a couple 
of them if he likes. A woman who does n’t ex- 
ist any longer, and the clothes that gave her 
her sex burnt up and the ashes thrown away 
— oh, certainly, he ’ll find Aer easy enough!” 
This reflection set him to admiring, for the 
hundredth time, the shrewd ingenuities by 
which he had insured himself against detec- 
tion — more, against even suspicion. 

“ Nearly always in cases like this there is 
some little detail or other overlooked, some wee 
little track or trace left behind, and detection 
follows ; but here there ’s not even the faintest 
suggestion of a trace left. No more than a 
bird leaves when it flies through the air — yes, 
through the night, you may say. The man 
that can track a bird through the air in the 
dark and find that bird is the man to track me 
out and find the Judge’s assassin — no other 
need apply. And that is the job that has been 
laid out for poor Pudd’nhead Wilson, of all 
people in the world! Lord, it will be patheti- 
cally funny to see him grubbing and groping 
after that woman that don’t exist, and the 
right person sitting under his very nose all the 
time!” The more he thought the situation 
over, the more the humor of it struck him. Fi- 
nally he said, “ I'll never let him hear the last 
of that woman. Everytime I catch him in com- 
pany, to his dying day, I ’ll ask him in the 
guileless affectionate way that used to gravel 
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him so when I inquired how his unborn lay. 
business was coming along, ‘ Got on her track 
yet—hey, Pudd’nhead?’” He wanted tp 
laugh, but that would not have answered; ther 
were people about, and he was mourning for 
his uncle. He made up his mind that it would 
be good entertainment to look in on Wils 
that night and watch him worry over his barren 
law-case and goad him with an exasperating 
word or two of sympathy and commiseration 
now and then. 

Wilson wanted no supper, he had no appe. 
tite. He got out all the finger-prints of guis 
and women in his collection of records and 
pored gloomily over them an hour or mor, 
trying to convince himself that that trouble. 
some girl’s marks were there somewhere and 
had been overlooked. But it was not so. He 
drew back his chair, clasped his hands over 
his head, and gave himself up to dull and anid 
musings. 

Tom Driscoll dropped in, an hour after dark, 
and said with a pleasant laugh as he tooka 
seat — 

“ Hello, we ’ve gone back to the amusements 
of our days of neglect and obscurity for con 
solation, have we?” and he took up oneof 
the glass strips and held it against the lightto 
inspect it. “‘ Come, cheer up, old man; there's 
no use in losing your grip and going back to 
this child’s-play merely because this big sur- 
spot is drifting across your shiny new disk. It'l 
pass, and you ’ll be all right again ”—andhe 
laid the glass down. “ Did you think you could 
win always?” 

“‘Oh,no,” said Wilson, with a sigh, “ I didnt 
expect that, but I can’t believe Luigi killed 
your uncle, and I feel very sorry for him. It 
makes me blue. And you would feel as I do, 
Tom, if you were not prejudiced against thos 
young fellows.” 

‘“‘T don’t know about that,” and Tom’s cout 
tenance darkened, for his memory reverted 10 
his kicking ; “ I owe them no good will, com 
sidering the brunette one’s treatment of me 
that night. Prejudice or no prejudice, Pudd’ 
head, I don’tlike them, and when they get thet 
deserts you ’re not going fo find me sitting 
the mourner’s bench.” 

He took up another strip of glass, and & 
claimed — 

“Why, here ’s old Roxy’s label! Are yot 
going to ornament the royal palaces with miget 
paw-marks, too? By the date here, I was seve 
months old when this was done, and she va 
nursing me and her little nigger cub. There’ 
a line straight across her thumb-print. How 
comes that ?” and Tom held out the piece 
glass to Wilson. 

“That is common,” said the bored mal, 
wearily. “Scar of a cut or a scratch, ust 
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ally”—and he took the strip of glass indiffer- 
ently, and raised it toward the lamp. 

All the blood sunk suddenly out of his face ; 
his hand quaked, and he gazed at the polished 
surface before him with the glassy stare of a 
corpse. . 

«Great Heavens, what ’s the matter with 
you, Wilson? Are you going to faint?” 

" Tom sprang for a glass of water and offered 
it, but Wilson shrank shuddering from him and 
said — 

“No, no!—take it away!” His breast was 
rising and falling, and he moved his head about 
ina dull and wandering way, like a person who 
has been stunned. Presently he said, “ I shall 
feel better when I get to bed; I have been over- 
wrought to-day; yes, and overworked for many 
days.” 

“Then I ’ll leave you and let you get to your 
rest. Good-night, old man.” But as Tom went 
out he could n’t deny himself a small parting 
gibe: “ Don’t take it so hard; a body can’t win 
every time ; you ’ll hang somebody yet.” 

Wilson muttered to himself, “ It is no lie to 
say | am sorry I have to begin with you, mis- 
erable dog though you are!” 

He braced himself up with a glass of cold 
whisky, and went to work again. He did not 
compare the new finger-marks unintentionally 
left by Tom a few minutes before on Roxy’s 
glass with the tracings of the marks left on the 
knife-handle, there being no need of that (for 
his trained eye), but busied himself with another 
matter, muttering from time to time, “ Idiot that 
I was! — Nothing but a gir? would do me — 
aman in girl’s clothes never occurred to me.” 
First, he hunted out the plate containing the 
fnger-prints made by Tom when he was twelve 
years old, and laid it by itself; then he brought 
forth the marks made by Tom’s baby fingers 
when he was a suckling of seven months, and 
placed these two plates with the one contain- 
ing this subject’s newly (and unconsciously) 
made record. 

“Now the series is complete,” he said with 
satisfaction,and sat down to inspect these things 

and enjoy them. 

But his enjoyment was brief. He stared a 
considerable time at the three strips, and seemed 
‘tupefied with astonishment. At last he put 
them down and said, “I can’t make it out at 
on hang it, the baby’s don’t tally with the 
others!” 

Hewalked the floor for halfan hour puzzling 
over his enigma, then he hunted out two other 
glass plates, 

He sat down and puzzled over these things 
4 good while, but kept muttering, “It’s no use; 

cant understand it. They don’t tally right, 
andyet Ill swear the names and dates are right, 
and so of course they ought to tally. I never 
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labeled one of these things carelessly in my life. 
There is a most extraordinary mystery here.” 

He was tired out, now, and his brains were 
beginning to clog. He said he would sleep him- 
self fresh, and then see what he could do with 
this riddle. He slept through a troubled and 
unrestful hour, then unconsciousness began to 
shred away, and presently he rose drowsily to 
a sitting posture. “ Now what wasthat dream ?” 
he said, trying to recall it; “what was that 
dream ?— it seemed to unravel that puz—” 

He landed in the middle of the floor at a 
bound, without finishing the sentence, and ran 
and turned up hislight and seized his “records.” 
He took a single swift glance at them and cried 
out — 

“Tt’sso! Heavens, what arevelation! And 
for twenty-three years no man has ever sus- 
pected it!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


He is useless on top of the ground; he ought 
to be under it, inspiring the cabbages.— Pudd’n- 
head Wilson’s Calendar. 


Afpril1. This is the day upon which we are 


reminded of what we are on the other three 
hundred and sixty-four.— Pudd’nhead Wilson's 
Calendar. 


WILSON put on enough clothes for business 
purposes and went to work under a high pres- 
sure of steam. He was awake all over. All 
sense of weariness had been swept away by the 
invigorating refreshment of the great and hope- 
ful discovery which he had made. He made 
fine and accurate reproductions of a number 
of his “ records,” and then enlarged them on 
a scale of ten to one with his pantograph. He 
did these pantograph enlargements on sheets of 
white cardboard, and made each individual line 
of the bewildering maze of whorls or curves or 
loops which constituted the “ pattern” of a“ rec- 
ord” stand out bold and black by reinforcing 
it with ink. To the untrained eye the collec- 
tion of delicate originals made by the human 
finger on the glass plates looked about alike; 
but when enlarged ten times they resembled 
the markings of a block of wood that has been 
sawed across the grain, and the dullest eye 
could detect at a glance, and at a distance of 
many feet, that no two of the patterns were alike. 
When Wilson had at last finished his tedious 
and difficult work, he arranged its results ac- 
cording to a plan in which a progressive order 
and sequence was a principal feature ; then he 
added to the batch several pantograph enlarge- 
ments which he had made from time to time 
in bygone years. 

The night was spent and the day well ad- 
vanced, now. By the time he had snatched a 
trifle of breakfast it was nine o’clock, and the 
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court was ready to begin its sitting. He was 
in his place twelve minutes later with his 
“ records.” 

Tom Driscoll caught a slight glimpse of the 
records, and nudged his nearest friend and said, 
with a wink, “‘ Pudd’nhead ’s got a rare eye to 
business —thinks that as long as he can’t win 
his case it’s at least a noble good chance to ad- 
vertise his palace-window decorations without 
any expense.” Wilson was informed that his 
witnesses had been delayed, but would arrive 
presently; but he rose and said he should prob- 
ably not have occasion to make use of their 
testimony. [An amused murmur ran through 
the room —“ It’s a clean back-down! he gives 
up without hitting a lick!”] Wilson continued — 
“T have other testimony—and better. [This 
compelled interest, and evoked murmurs of 
surprise that had a detectible ingredient of 
disappointment in them.] If I seem to be 
springing this evidence upon the court, I offer 
as my justification for this, that I did not dis- 
cover its existence until late last night, and 
have been engaged in examining and classify- 
ing it ever since, until half an hour ago. I 
shall offer it presently ; but first I wish to say 
a few preliminary words. 

“* May it please the Court, the claim given 
the front place, the claim most persistently 
urged, the claim most strenuously and I may 
even say aggressively and defiantly insisted 
upon by the prosecution, is this — that the per- 
son whose hand left the blood-stained finger- 
prints upon the handle of the Indian knife is 
the person who committed the murder.” Wil- 
son paused, during several moments, to give 
impressiveness to what he was about to say, and 
then added tranquilly, “ We grant that claim.” 

It was an electrical surprise. No one was 
prepared for such an admission. A buzz of 
astonishment rose on all sides, and people were 
heard to intimate that the overworked lawyer 
had lost his mind. Even the veteran judge, 
accustomed as he was to legal ambushes and 
masked batteries in criminal procedure, was 
not sure that his ears were not deceiving him, 
and asked counsel what it was he had said. 
Howard’s impassive face betrayed no sign, but 
his attitude and bearing lost something of their 
careless confidence for a moment. Wilson re- 
sumed : 

“We not only grant that claim, but we wel- 
come it and strongly endorse it. Leaving that 
matter for the present, we will now proceed to 
consider other points in the case which we 
propose to establish by evidence, and shall in- 
clude that one in the chain in its proper place.” 

He had made up his mind to try a few hardy 
guesses, in mapping out his theory of the origin 
and motive of the murder— guesses designed 
to fill up gaps in it— guesses which could help 
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if they hit, and would probably do no ham 
they did n’t. 

“To my mind, certain circumstances of tly 
case before the court seem to suggest a motiy 
for the homicide quite different from the on 
insisted on by the State. It is my convictigg 
that the motive was not revenge, but robbery, 
It has been urged that the presence of thea. 
cused brothers in that fatal room, just afte | 
notification that one of them must take the 
life of Judge Driscoll or lose his own the m. 
ment the parties should meet, clearly signifies 
that the natural instinct of self-preservation 
moved my clients to go there secretly and save 
Count Luigi by destroying his adversary, 

“Then why did they stay there, after the 
deed was done ? Mrs. Pratt had time, although 
she did not hear the cry for help, but wokew 
some moments later, to run to that room — and 
there she found these men standing, and mak 
ing no effort to escape. If they were guilty, 
they ought to have been running out of the 
house at the same time that she was running 
to that room. If they had had such a stro 
instinct toward self-preservation as to move 
them to kill that unarmed man, what had be 
come of it now, when it should have been mor 
alert than ever? Would any of us have 
mained there? Let us not slander our intel 
gence to that degree. 

“ Much stress has been laid upon the fac 
that the accused offered a very large reward 
for the knife with which this murder was done; 
that no thief came forward toclaim that extraor 
dinary reward ; that the latter fact was gool 
circumstantial evidence that the claim thatthe 
knife had been stolen was a vanity and a fraud; 
that these details taken in connection withthe 
memorable and apparently prophetic speech 
of the deceased concerning that knife, and the 
final discovery of that very knife in the fata 
room where no living person was found presett 
with the slaughtered man but the owner of the 
knife and his brother, form an indestructible 
chain of evidence which fixes the crime upot 
those unfortunate strangers. 

“ But I shall presently ask to be sworm, and 
shall testify that there was a large reward oF 
fered for the thief, also ; that it was offered s 
cretly and not advertised; that this fact wa 
indiscreetly mentioned — or at least tacitly at 
mitted — in what was supposed to be safe 
cumstances, but may sof have been. The thie 
may have been present himself. [Tom Dm 
coll had been looking at the speaker, bit 
dropped his eyes at this point.] In that a 
he would retain the knife in his possession, 00 
daring to offer it for sale, or for pledge 
pawn-shop. [There was a nodding of h 
among the audience by way of admission that 
this was not a bad stroke.] I shall prove! 
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satisfaction of the jury that there was a person 
in Judge Driscoll’s room several minutes be- 
fore the accused entered it. [This produced a 
strong sensation; the last drowsy-head in the 
court-room roused up, now, and made prepara- 
tion to listen.] If it shall seem necessary, I 
will prove by the Misses Clarkson that they 
met a veiled person — ostensibly a woman — 
coming out of the back gate a few minutes af- 
ter the cry for help was heard. This person 
was not a woman, but a man dressed in wo- 
man’s clothes.” Another sensation. Wilson 
had his eye on Tom when he hazarded this 
guess, to see what effect it would produce. He 
was satisfied with the result, and said to him- 
self, “It was a success — he ’s hit! ” 

“ The object of that person in that house was 
robbery, not murder. It is true that the safe 
was not open, but there was an ordinary tin 
cash-box on the table, with three thousand dol- 
lars in it. It is easily supposable that the thief 
was concealed in the house; that he knew of 
this box, and of its owner’s habit of counting 
its contents and arranging his accounts at night 
—if he had that habit, which I do not assert, 
ofcourse ; — that he tried to take the box while 
its owner slept, but made a noise and was 
seized, and had to use the knife to save him- 
self from capture ; and that he fled without his 
booty because he heard help coming. 

“T have now done with my theory, and will 
proceed to the evidences by which I propose 
to try to prove its soundness.” Wilson took up 
several of his strips of glass. When the audi- 
ence recognized these familiar mementos of 
Pudd’nhead’s old-time childish “ puttering ” 
and folly, the tense and funereal interest van- 
shed out of their faces, and the house burst 

to volleys of relieving and refreshing laughter, 
pid Tom chirked up and joined in the fun 

imself; but Wilson was apparently not dis- 
urbed. He arranged his records on the table 
before him, and said — 

“I beg the indulgence of the court while I 
make a few remarks in explanation of some evi- 
lence which I am about to introduce, and which 

shall presently ask to be allowed to verify un- 
ler oath on the witness stand. Every human 
being carries with him from his cradle to his 
fave certain physical marks which do not 

hange their character, and by which he can 
kiways be identified — and that without shade 
Mf doubt or question. These marks are his 
ignature, his physiological autograph, so to 
peak, and this autograph cannot be counter- 
Rited, nor can he disguise it or hide it away, 
por can it become illegible by the wear and the 
rutations of time. This signature is not his 

“¢—age can change that beyond recogni- 
on; it is not his hair, for that can fall out; it 

B not his height, for duplicates of that exist ; 
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it is not his form, for duplicates of that exist also, 
whereas this signatureis each man’s very own— 
there is no duplicate of it among the swarming 
populations of the globe! [The audience were 
interested once more. | 

“ This autograph consists of the delicate 
lines or corrugations with which Nature marks 
the insides of the hands and the soles of the 
feet. If you will look at the balls of your fin- 
gers,— you that have very sharp eyesight,— 
you will observe that these dainty curving lines 
lie close together, like those that indicate the 
borders of oceans in maps, and that they form 
various clearly defined patterns, such as arches, 
circles, long curves, whorls, etc., and that these 
patterns differ on the different fingers. [Every 
man in the room had his hand up to the light, 
now, and his head canted to one side, and 
was minutely scrutinizing the balls of his fin- 
gers; there were whispered ejaculations of 
“ Why, it ’s so—I nevernoticed that before !” | 
The patterns on the right hand are not the 
same as those on the left. [Ejaculations of 
“ Why, that ’s so, too!”] Taken finger for fin- 
ger, your patterns differ from your neighbor's. 
[Comparisons were made all over the house 
—even the judge and jury were absorbed in 
this curious work.| The patterns of a twin’s 
right hand are not the same as those on his 
left. One twin’s patterns are never the same 
as his fellow-twin’s patterns—the jury will 
find that the patterns upon the finger-balls 
of the accused follow this rule. [An examina- 
tion of the twins’ hands was begun at once.| 
You have often heard of twins who were so 
exactly alike that when dressed alike their own 
parents could not tell them apart. Yet there 
was never a twin born into this world that did 
not carry from birth to death a sure identifier 
in this mysterious and marvelous natal auto- 
graph. That once known to you, his fellow- 
twin could never personate him and deceive 
ou.” 
: Wilson stopped and stood silent. Inattention 
dies a quick and sure death when a speaker 
does that. The stillness gives warning that 
something is coming. All palms and finger- 
balls went down, now, all slouching forms 
straightened, all heads came up, all eyes were 
fastened upon Wilson’s face. He waited yet 
one, two, three moments, to let his pause com- 
plete and perfect its spell upon the house; 
then, when through the profound hush he 
could hear the ticking of the clock on the 
wall, he put out his hand and took the Indian 
knife by the blade and held it aloft where all 
could see the sinister spots upon its ivory han- 
dle; then he said, in a level and passionless 
voice — 

“ Upon this haft stands the assassin’s natal 
autograph, written in the blood of that help- 
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less and unoffending old man who loved you 
and whom you all loved. There is but one 
man in the whole earth whose hand can du- 
plicate that crimson sign,”— he paused and 
raised his eyes to the pendulum swinging back 
and forth,— “ and please God we will produce 
that man in this room before the clock strikes 
noon!” , 

Stunned, distraught, unconscious of its own 
movement, the house half rose, as if expecting 
to see the murderer appear at the door, and a 
breeze of muttered ejaculations swept the place. 
“ Order in the court !—sit down!” This from 
the sheriff. He was obeyed, and quiet reigned 
again. Wilson stole a glance at Tom, and said 
to himself, “ He is flying signals of distress, 
now; even people who despise him are pity- 
ing him ; they think this is a hard ordeal for 
a young fellow who has lost his benefactor by 
so cruel a stroke—and they are right.” He 
resumed his speech : 

“ For more than twenty years I have amused 
my compulsory leisure with collecting these 
curious physical signatures in this town. At 
my house I have hundreds upon hundreds of 
them. Each and every one is labeled with 
name and date; not labeled the next day or 
even the next hour, but in the very minute that 
the impression was taken. When I go upon the 
witness stand I will repeat under oath the things 
which I am now saying. I have the finger- 
prints of the court, the sheriff, and every mem- 
ber of the jury. There is hardly a person in 
this room, white or black, whose natal signa- 
ture I cannot produce, and not one of them can 
so disguise himself that I cannot pick him out 
from a multitude of his fellow-creatures and 
unerringly identify him by his hands. And if 
he and I should live to be a hundred I could 
still do it! [The interest of the audience was 
steadily deepening, now. ] 

“‘ T have studied some of these signatures so 
much that I know them as well as the bank 
cashier knows the autograph of his oldest cus- 
tomer. While I turn my back now, I beg that 
several persons will be so good as to pass their 
fingers through their hair, and then press them 
upon one of the panes of the window near the 
jury, and that among them the accused may 
set ‘heir finger-marks. Also, I beg that these 
experimenters, or others, will set their finger- 
marks upon another pane, and add again the 
marks of the accused, but not placing them in 
the same order or relation to the other signa- 
tures as before— for, by one chance in a mil- 
lion, a person might happen upon the right 
marks by pure guess-work once, therefore I 
wish to be tested twice.” 

He turned his back, and the two panes were 
quickly covered with delicately-lined oval 
spots, but visible only to such persons as could 
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get a dark background for them — the foliage 
of a tree, outside, for instance. Then, y 
call, Wilson went to the window, made his ¢, 
amination, and said— 

“ This is Count Luigi’s right hand ; this on 
three signatures below, is his left. Here 5 
Count Angelo’s right; down here is his let 
Now for the other pane: here and here ap 
Count Luigi’s, here and here are his brothers" 
He faced about. “ Am I right?” 

A deafening explosion of applause was the 
answer. The Bench said — 

“ This certainly approaches the miraculous!" 

Wilson turned to the window again andr. 
marked, pointing with his finger — 

“ This is the signature of Mr. Justice Rob 
inson. [Applause.] This, of Constable Blake 
{Applause.| This, of John Mason, juryma, 
|Applause.] This, of the sheriff. [Applause] | 
cannot name the others, but I have them dj 
at home, named and dated, and could identify 
them all by my finger-print records.” 

He moved to his place through a storm d 
applause — which the sheriff stopped, and ale 
made the people sit down, for they were dl 
standing and struggling to see, of coum 
Court, jury, sheriff, and everybody had bee 
too absorbed in observing Wilson's perio 
mance to attend to the audience earlier, 

‘“ Now, then,” said Wilson, “ I have here the 
natal autographs of two children — thrown 
to ten times the natural size by the pantograph, 
so that any one who can see at all can tell the 
markings apart at a glance. We will call the 
children 4 and B. Here are A’s finger-mars 
taken at the age of five months. Here the 
are again, taken at seven months. [Tom 
started.] They are alike, you see. Here at 
B's at five months, and also at seven montis 
They, too, exactly copy each other, but tht 
patterns are quite different from 4’s, you ob 
serve. I shall refer to these again presen, 
but we will turn them face down, now. 

“Here, thrown up ten sizes, are the natd 
autographs of the two persons who are het 
before you accused of murdering Judge Dns 
coll. I made these pantograph copies last night 
and will so swear when I go upon the witnes 
stand. I ask the jury to compare them with the 
finger-marks of the accused upon the windot 
panes, and tell the court if they are the same 

He passed a powerful magnifying-glas 
the foreman. 

One juryman after another took the ca 
board and the glass and made the comparisi 
Then the foreman said to the judge — 

“Your honor, we are all agreed that the 
are identical.” 

Wilson said to the foreman — 

“ Please turn that cardboard face down, 
take this one, and compare it searchingly, 
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e magnifier, with the fatal signature upon 
e knife-handle, and report your finding to the 
rt.” 

‘igi the jury made minute examination, 
nd again reported — 

«We find them to be exactly identical, your 
honor.” 

Wilson turned toward the counsel for the 
prosecution, and there was a clearly recogniz- 
ble note of warning in his voice when he 
id— 

“May it please the court, the State has 
jaimed, strenuously and persistently, that the 
blood-stained finger-prints upon that knife- 
andle were left there by the assassin of Judge 
Driscoll. You have heard us grant that claim, 

> it.” He turned to the jury: 

Compare the finger-prints of the accused with 
e finger-prints left by the assassin— and 
port.” 

The comparison began. As it proceeded, 
ll movement and all sound ceased, and the 
eep silence of an absorbed and waiting sus- 

nse settled upon the house; and when at 
pst the words came — 

“ They do not even resemble,” a thunder-crash 

{ applause followed and the house sprang to 
s feet, but was quickly repressed by official 
bree and brought to order again. Tom was 
tering his position every few minutes, now, 
ut none of his changes brought repose nor 
ny small trifle of comfort. When the house’s 
tention was become fixed once more, Wilson 
pid gravely, indicating the twins with a ges- 
re— 
“These men are innocent —I have no fur- 
erconcern with them. [Another outbreak of 
pplause began, but was promptly checked.] 
ewill now proceed to find the guilty. [Tom’s 
és were starting from their sockets— yes, it 
asacruel day for the bereaved youth, every- 
dy thought.] We will return to the infant 
btographs of A and &. I will ask the jury to 
be these large pantograph facsimiles of A’s, 
= months and seven months. Do 
ey tally ? 

The foreman responded — 

“Perfectly.” 

“Now examine this pantograph, taken at 
ght months, and also marked A. Does it 
Mly with the other two ? ” 

The surprised response was — 

“No—they differ widely !” 

“Vou are quite right. Now take these two 
ntographs of B's autograph, marked five 
onths and seven months. Do they tally with 
bch other ? ” 

; Yes— perfectly.” 

“Take this third pantograph marked JB, 
ett months. Does it tally with B’s other 
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“ By no means!” 

* Do you know how to account for those 
strange discrepancies? I will tell you. For 
a purpose unknown to us, but probably a sel- 
fish one, somebody changed those children in 
the cradle.” 

This produced a vast sensation, naturally ; 
Roxana was astonished at this admirable guess, 
but not disturbed by it. To guess the exchange 
was one thing, to guess who did it quite an- 
other. Pudd’nhead Wilson could do wonderful 
things, no doubt, but he could n’t do impossi- 
ble ones. Safe? She was perfectly safe. She 
smiled privately. 

“ Between the ages of seven monthsand eight 
months those children were changed in the 
cradle”—he made one of his effect-collecting 
pauses, and added —“ and the person who did 
it is in this house!” 

Roxy’s pulses stood still! The house was 
thrilled as with an electric shock, and the peo- 
ple half rose as if to seek a glimpse of the per- 
son who had made that exchange. Tom was 
growing limp; the life seemed oozing out of 
him. Wilson resumed : 

“A was put into #’s cradle in the nursery; 
#8 was transferred to the kitchen and became 
a negro and a slave [Sensation—confusion 
of angry ejaculations] — but within a quarter of 
an hour he will stand before you white and free! 
[Burst of applause, checked by the officers.| 
From seven months onward until now, 4 has 
still been a usurper, and in my finger-records 
he bears B’s name. Here is his pantograph at 
the age of twelve. Compare it with the assas- 
sin’s signature upon the knife-handle. Do they 
tally?” 

The foreman answered — 

“ To the minutest detail /” 

Wilson said, solemnly — 

“ The murderer of your friend and mine — 
York Driscoll of the generous hand and the 
kindly spirit— sits in among you. Valet de 
Chambre, negro and slave,— falsely called 
Thomas 4 Becket Driscoll,— make upon the 
window the finger-prints that will hang you!” 

Tom turned his ashen face imploringly to- 
ward the speaker, made some impotent move- 
ments with his white lips, then slid limp and 
lifeless to the floor. 

Wilson broke the awed silence with the 
words — 

“ There is no need. He has confessed.” 

Roxy flung herself upon her knees, covered 
her face with her hands, and out through her 
sobs the words struggled — 

“De Lord have mercy on me, po’ misable 
sinner dat I is!” 

The clock struck twelve. 

The court rose; the new prisoner, hand- 
cuffed, was removed. 
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CONCLUSION, 


IT is often the case that the man who can’t tell 
a lie thinks he is the best judge of one.—Pudd’n- 
head Wilson’s Calendar. 

October 12, the Discovery. It was wonderful to 
find America, but it would have been more won- 
derful to miss it.— Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calen- 
’ dar. 


THE town sat up all night to discuss the 
amazing events of the day and swap guesses 
as to when Tom’s trial would begin. Troop 
after troop of citizens came to serenade Wilson, 
and require a speech, and shout themselves 
hoarse over every sentence that fell from his 
lips — for all his sentences were golden, now, 
all were marvelous. His long fight against hard 
luck and prejudice was ended ; he was a made 
man for good. 

And as each of these roaring gangs of en- 
thusiasts marched away, some remorseful mem- 
ber of it was quite sure to raise his voice and 
say — 

“ And this is the man the likes of us have 
called a pudd’nhead for more than twenty 
years. He has resigned from that position, 
friends.” 

“ Yes, but it is n’t vacant — we ’re elected.” 


THE twins were heroes of romance, now, and 
with rehabilitated reputations. But they were 
weary of Western adventure, and straightway 
retired to Europe. 

Roxy’s heart was broken. The young fellow 
upon whom she had inflicted twenty-three 
years of slavery continued the false heir’s pen- 
sion of thirty-five dollars a month to her, but 
her hurts were too deep for money to heal ; 
the spirit in her eye was quenched, her martial 
bearing departed with it, and the voice of her 
laughter ceased in the land. In her church 
and its affairs she found her only solace. 

The real heir suddenly found himself rich 
and free, but in a most embarrassing situation. 
He could neither read nor write, and his speech 
was the basest dialect of the negro quarter. His 


gait, his attitudes, his gestures, his bearing, his 
laugh —all were vulgar and uncouth ; his may, 
ners were the manners of a slave. Money anf 
fine clothes could not mend these defects g 
cover them up; they only made them the mop 
glaring and the more pathetic. The poor fd 
low could not endure the terrors of the white 
man’s parlor, and felt at home and at peag 
nowhere but in the kitchen. The family per 
was a misery to him, yet he could nevermog 
enter into the solacing refuge of the “nigger 
gallery ”— that was closed to him for good and 
all. But we cannot follow his curious fate fy. 
ther — that would be a long story. 

The false heir made a full confession anj 
was sentenced to imprisonment for life. Bu 
now a complication came up. The Percy Drs 
coll estate was in such a crippled shape wha 
its owner died that it could pay only sixty pe 
cent. of its great indebtedness, and was settled 
at that rate. But the creditors came forward, 
now, and complained that inasmuch as through 
an error for which ¢hkey were in no way 
blame the false heir was not inventoried at that 
time with the rest of the property, great wrong 
and loss had thereby been inflicted upon them 
They rightly claimed that “Tom” was lawfully 
their property and had been so for eight years; 
that they had already lost sufficiently in beng 
deprived of his services during that long period, 
and ought not to be required to add anything to 
that loss; that if he had been delivered up 
them in the first place, they would have sold 
him and he could not have murdered Judge 
Driscoll ; therefore it was not he that had really 
committed the murder, the guilt lay with the 
erroneous inventory. Everybody saw tha 
there was reason in this. Everybody granted 
that if “Tom” were white and free it would 
be unquestionably right to punish him—t 
would be no loss to anybody ; but to shut wp 
a valuable slave for life-— that was quilt 
another matter. 

As soon as the Governor understood the 
case, he pardoned Tom at once, and the creti 
tors sold him down the river. 


Mark Twain. 
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‘© AM I RIGHT?” 





HUNTINGTON HOUSE. 


| grapes Ladies Huntington, your father served, we know, 
As aide-de-camp to Washington— you often told us so; 
And when you sat you side by side in that ancestral pew, 
We knew his ghost sat next the door, and very proud of you. 


Ladies, Ladies Huntington, like you there are no more: 
Nancy, Sarah, Emily, Louise—proud maidens four ; 
Nancy tall and angular, Louise a rosy dear, 

And Emily as fine as lace but just a little sere. 


What was it, pray, your life within the mansion grand and old, 
Four dormers in its gambrel-roof, their shingles grim with mold? 
How dwelt you in your spinsterhood, ye ancient virgins lone, 
From infancy to bag-and-muff so resolutely grown ? 


Each Sunday morning out you drove to Parson Arms’s church, 
As straight as if Time had not left you somehow in the lurch ; 
And so lived where your grandfather and father lived and died, 
Until you sought them one by one—and last of all stayed pride. 


You knew that with them you would lie in that old burial ground 
Wherethrough the name of Huntington on vault and stone is found, 
Where Norwichtown’s first infant male, in sixteen-sixty born, 
Grave Christopher, still rests beneath his cherub carved forlorn. 


There sleep your warlike ancestors, their feet toward the east, 

And thus shall face the Judgment Throne when Gabriel’s blast hath ceased. 
The frost of years may heave the tomb whereto you were consigned, 
And school-boys peer atween the cracks, but you—will never mind. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
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TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF THE GOSPELS. 


WITH PICTURES BY JAMES TISSOT. 


N E of the mostinteresting features 
of this year’s Champ de Mars 
Salon is the special exhibition, 
which fills two tastefully decor- 
ated rooms on the ground floor, 
of M. James Tissot’s pictures 
illustrating the life of Jesus. It consists of 
280 water-colors, either entirely finished or in 
an advanced state, and 100 pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, which are to be used for a future illus- 
trated edition of the four gospels; or rather, to 
be more exact, only those portions of the scrip- 
tures which explain the pictures, and, in fact, 
gave birth to them, will form the text of the 
volume, accompanied by notes by the artist. 
Seven or eight years ago artistic Paris talked 
for a day of the departure of Tissot for the Holy 
Land, in order to seek new inspirations. Tissot 
was then fresh in the public mind as the author 
of a series of etchings depicting the passions, 
charms, and seductions of feminine life at the 
French capital, and many an artist smiled skep- 
tically at thisapparent contradiction. Yet Tissot 
had already shown more than once that his tal- 
ent had a bent in the direction of religious sub- 
jects. Forhad nothis début atthe Salon, in 1859, 
been the portraits of four saints, destined for a 
provincial church where his father and mother 
lie buried, and was not his contribution to the 
great retrospective Salon of 1883 the “ Prodigal 
Son,”—four pendants reéxhibited at Jackson 
Park lastsummer,— which, it must be admitted, 
however, are biblical in little else than name? 
Then, too, at the very moment when he was 
engaged in packing his trunk for Palestine he 
had in his studio a carefully hidden canvas, 
scarcely dry, which was so penetrated with a 
subtle spiritual and Christian spirit that its timid 
author dared not exhibit it in public. It now 
forms the center of the Tissot collection at the 
Champ de Mars, where it is exposed for the 
first time. I refer to.a large oil-painting called 
“The Voices Within,” wherein are represented 
a poor man and his wife, who, fallen into deep 
despair in the midst of poverty and ruin, finally 
take new heart and courage through the con- 
solation of Jesus, who appears to them, comforts 
them, and shows them his pierced hands. “ That 
was the starting-point of my new dispensation,” 
said M- Tissot, pointing to this picture the first 
time I saw it; “but I had a long and hard 
struggle before I could bring myself to begin 
it. Morethanone night did I lieawake for hours, 
till my head was burning through the mental 
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strain, struggling against the admission into my 
heart of the new light that was dawning upon 
me. But when I finally felt myself conquered, 
and was penetrated through and through bythe 
grand mystery of a God turned man in order 
to save humanity, I could no longer escaye 
from it. So, of course, this large painting mus 
go to the Champ de Mars, for it is really the 
father of all this big brood of little ones,” 
With such thoughts in his mind and such 
awakenings in his heart, in the autumn of 1886 
Tissot started for the holy sepulcher with all 
the enthusiasm of the crusaders of old. He sav, 
questioned, and meditated. He made scores 
of vivid sketches, ‘and wrote reams of thought- 
ful notes. The first visit was repeated. During 
this second sojourn he utilized instantaneous 
photography, which was then first becoming 
known in France, and was thus able to bring 
back with him quantities of characteristictypes, 
scenes, and landscapes. Almost all of the strik- 
ing pen-and-ink drawings made during the first 
visit can be seen at the Champ de Mars, while 
the details furnished by the photographs have 
been reproduced in many of the water-colors 
The farther he wandered in Palestine, the 
more he saw there, and the deeper he studied 
his object, the stronger grew Tissot’s convic- 
tion that his precursors in the field of biblical 
illustration had not caught the true spin of 
their theme, had not struck the right note. He 
returned to France determined to catch the true 
spirit and to strike the right note. Once within 
the walls of Paris again, he buried himself in 
his handsome, secluded home, situated at the 
head of a quiet lane within a stone’s throw ol 
the Bois de Boulogne, and gave himself up en- 
tirely to his thoughts, his books, his collections, 
andhisart. He pored over musty old commen- 
taries on the Bible, studied archeology, mas 
tered the Talmud, devoured books of Eastem 
travel, read the history of the Jews and Arabs, 
and went over the scriptures .again and again 
in the Vulgate and in the French and English 
translations. Nor did he neglect the Apocty 
pha. In a word, before taking up his brush, 
Tissot saturated his mind with his subject, and 
gave full rein to an imagination now thirsting 
for the occult and mysterious. Society lost Is 
charms for him. He who had been a mondain 
now became almost a recluse. He even abat- 
doned the picture exhibitions which follow on 
another in such rapid succession throughott 
the Parisian season. You look almost in val 
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for Tissot’s name in the catalogues of the last 
tenyears. He has been wholly absorbed by his 
new work, to which he has devoted all his time 
and strength. 

The thorough manner in which Tissot stu- 
died before beginning to paint is shown by his 
note-books, which I have run over, and from 
which I shall make a few typical extracts. On 
the fly-leaf of the first of these blank-books the 
artist has written the title of the proposed vol- 
ume: “ Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. By a 
Pilgrim of the Holy Land.” This title, and es- 
pecially the latter half, reveals thespiritin which 
this modern palmer entered upon his task ; while 
this note at the bottom of the page, “Begun 
on October 15, 1886,” tells exactly how many 
years he has so far devoted to it. But it does 
not tell when the task will be completed. M. 
Tissot informs me that he expects to finish 
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the last illustration by the end of 1896, though 
he may need a few additional months in order 
to rewrite, and give the final form to, his notes 
andthe texts. Thus will M. Tissot have devoted 
more than a whole decade to the accomplish- 
ment of a lofty idea, which in itself is no mean 
merit in this day and generation, the motto of 
which seems to be, What is worth doing at all 
is worth doing quickly. 

The artist’s notes are in the form of per- 
sonal observations madein Palestine, references 
to learned works, etc. Let me give a few speci- 
mens of these notes. They reveal the working 
of the artist’s mind, show the growth of the 
work, and explain the meaning and reason of 
this or that conception. 
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Here is Tissot’s note on the “ Stairway of 
Fifteen Steps” in the Temple: “These steps 
were very low. It took three of them to make 
the height of an ordinarystep. The whole flight 
was ameterand twelvecentimeters high. Atn. 
dition of the time says that when Mary, at the 
age of three, was first taken to the Temple, she 
ran up these fifteen steps at one bound. Thisis 
quite possible when we bear in mind these mea. 
sures, but it would have been impossible if the 
steps had been of the usual height. The paint. 
ers who have treated this tradition—amony 
them Tintoretto—have all fallen into this er. 
ror; they have made their steps too high.” 

In the note on “ The Voice in the Desert” 
we find this souvenir of the artist’s Palestine 
journeys: “In these rocky valleys the voice 
resounds in an astonishing manner, and to-day 
one still hears the melancholy shouts of the 
shepherds hailing one another. Their voices 
are echoed from hill to hill at a great distance,” 

Sometimes the artist indulges in a little phi- 
losophizing, as when he writes, in a note to 
‘*The Possessed in the Synagogue”: “It is 
curious to compare the case of this possessed 
person with instances of that ecstasy which is 
seen in our day in Protestant mysticism, and 
which, taking possession of those present, forces 
them to preachand to prophetize in thechurches 
and in the public squares. It is the same phe- 
nomenon which, since the scenes at Munster 
down to those of the present day, has become 
epidemic in northern Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, the United States, and England.” 

This note on the prevalence of the number 
forty in Bible history is suggested by the pic- 
ture—whichis, by the way, powerfully rendered 
in a most original and independent manner— 
entitled “ Jesus Tempted inthe Desert”: “Os 
trich eggs are suspended in Eastern sanctuaries, 
and are often highly ornamented. They area 
symbol, a synthesis, of many mysteries. They 
were chosen because it is said that the ostrich 
sits on her eggs for forty days, thereby recalling 
the forty days of the Saviour’s fast, which was 
also the length of Moses’s sojourn on Mount 
Sinai, and of Elijah’s on Mount Horeb; the 
forty days of the flood, Goliath challenging 
the Israelites during forty days, the forty years 
wandering of the Jews in the wilderness, the 
presentation of Jesus at the Temple forty days 
after his birth, his excommunication by th 
synagogue forty days before his passion, the 
ascension forty days after his death, etc. 

“The Angels Ministering unto Jesus” 1s 2" 
excellent example of the new and realistic lit 
which Tissot has introduced into religious 
painting. Christ is reposing at full length 0 
his back, while in the misty air about him 4p 
pear the faces of many angels, whose arms aI 
stretched toward him, and whose finger-Up 
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touch his body. Here is the note: 
“The angels go to the Saviour, and 
mysteriously renew his strength, not 
in the form of eatables and drinkables, 
but by bestowing upon him that spirit- 
ual force which fortifies him for the 
mission he is about to undertake.” 
The collection of illustrations may 
be divided into four classes. Some of 
them are simply pictorial translations 
ofthe Bible texts. Others give form to 
old traditions, which, though closely 
allied to the text, are, nevertheless, 
pure traditions. A third category, the 
most original of the whole, is the pro- 
duct of the artist’s imagination alone, 
stimulated by inspiration resulting 
from long study of, and meditation on, 
the career of Jesus. And lastly — and 
this class is found chiefly among the 
pen-and-ink drawings—we have re- 
productions of historic spots, land- 
scapes, etc., of the Holy Land as it 
appears to-day. These were made on 
the spot, as has already been said, and 
so have a value aside from their ar- 
tistic merits. 
Tissot’s work possesses another in- 
terest of a general nature. It-is, in a 
measure, a return, in spirit at least, to 
the methods and aspirations of the 
early masters in their treatment of re- 
ligious subjects, and is in direct dis- 
accord with the present tendency of 
French art, which is either to ignore 
sacred history and sacred themes altogether, 
or to treat them in an irreverent and sensational 
manner. ‘Tissot, as we have seen, is a pious be- 
liever, and a faithful son of the Roman Catho- 
lic church. It would be impossible for him to 
present the Saviour as he has been presented 
several times in the Salons of recent years, as, 
lor instance, to cite but one example, by M. 
Jean Béraud on two or three occasions. 
__“IfI had not been supported by faith,” says 
Tissot, “how could I have withstood the fa- 
Ugues of such a task, and, above all, have found 
such profound consolation in my labors ? ” 
Emphasis must be laid on the fact that Tis- 
sot, in the enthusiasm of a neophyte, has not 
simply gone back to the antiquated treatments 
of religious ibjects. Herein lies, perhaps, the 
chief merit of his collection. His originality 
may often border on profanity, but never crosses 
the line. _ His innovations in the handling of 
old familiar themes frequently take the breath 
away when the beholder is of the cloth. An 
le Clesiastic vho has carefully studied the col- 
a de res that in his rendering of the 
a . t has introduced numerous details 
* Qad n ver before occurred to the clerical 
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mind, and yet that none of these new depart- 
ures is contrary to orthodoxy, and in no respect 
mars the emotion produced by the scene. 
Tissot’s series of “ portraits” of the apostles is 
a mixture ofarchzological, ethnological, phren- 
ological, and historical data welded together by 


reverence, art, and talent. They are sure to 
startle — that of St. Peter, for instance —a priest 
at the first glance, but the work will win re- 
spect and admiration at the’second. For Tissot 
has a reason for all, even for the color of a gar- 
ment, the form of a hood, or the style of the 
fastening ofa sandal. One of the visitors has re- 
marked concerning this remarkable gallery of 
saints, that the artist has not flattered his sub- 
jects. There is nothing wonderful about these 
poor fishermen, he says, nothing in their plain 
attire or every-day physiognomy to awaken 
awe. “But you feel that these are indeed the 
men whom Jesus inspired.” In a word, Tissot’s 
creations are pure realism tempered by sincere 
faith. 

Perhaps the boldest of the pictures of pure 
imagination is that which he has named “ What 
Jesus Saw from the Top of the Cross.” In the 
first place, you see no cross. The spectator 





“THE VOICE IN THE DESERT.” 


stands where the Christ should be, and this, in cher which isto receive his body that very night. 


the words of the note, is what meets his eyes: Farther back are timorous disciples, who ap- 
“ At the foot, weeping and burning with divine proach that they may have a final glance a 
love and repentance, is Mary Magdalen; his the Master before night hides all from view. 
mother, with her look of ineffable tenderness; The fainting Lord can just hear the murmur 0l 
Saint John, buried in profound devotion; and_ the distant city, and the low blare of the trum 
many holy women bathed in tears. A little far- petsatthe Temple regulating the crowd accord- 
ther back are the blasphemers, the haters, and ing to the order of the sacrifices.” 


the timid. Staring him in the face is the sepul- 
Theodore Stanion. 
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/\T was Mr. Howells who, in 1871, 
called my attention to the writ- 
ings of Tourguéneff. In 1872 
we read “Smoke” together, and 
agreed that it was a great book. 
I then procured the whole ser- 
ies of Tourguéneff’s novels in French and .Ger- 
man translations, and the mingled strangeness 
and familiarity of the life they depicted attracted 
me with a potent fascination. Something mar- 
velously new dawned upon me in these strong 
and simple tales, and I did not quite know what 
it was until it had, by some curious alchemy, 
entered into the substance of my mind, and 
changed my vision of the world. I had until 
then contemplated life through the medium of 
literature; now I learned to view literature 
through the medium of life—judge it accord- 
ing to the degree ofits veracity. I do not mean 
by veracity a mere external conformity to fact, 
but a fundamental truth of conception and ad- 
herence to the logic of life. What impressed 
me so tremendously in Tourguéneff’s novels 
was their accent of truth, their convincing au- 
thenticity. The incidents, though they be ever 
so fictitious, have the ring of things seen, heard, 
and experienced. The very subtlest flavor of 
personality which hitherto had eluded expres- 
sion he triumphantly captured, and ‘that often 
in nobly simple phrases. What writer is there 
who has not been visited with despair at the 
inexpressibility of the finest things which his 
inner sense apprehended ? But here was one 
who had actually enlarged the territory of ex- 
pression ; who, with the comparatively coarse 
instrument of a semi-barbarous language, had 
surpassed the achievements of the most finished 
workman using the most exquisite tools. The 
fancies which, for others, broke through lan- 
guage and escaped he arrested in their flight, 
and held imprisoned within the meshes of his 
beautiful phrases. 

This only to account for the enthusiasm 
which possessed me during the winter of 1873- 
74, when I met Tourguéneff in Paris. I have 
told elsewhere ! of our intercourse during those 
delightful months. Suffice it to say that I found 
him a large and genial man, of quiet manners, 
naturally dignified, and full of gentleness and 
urbanity. His eyes were wonderfully kind, 
and kindness, I should say, was the key-note 
of his nature. His conversation was like his 
books, calm and natural, without a hint of the 
overstrained smartness of the boulevards, but 
opening vistas of reflection by its inspiring sug- 
gestions. There lay behind his remarks, in spite 
of their simplicity, a world of thought and ob- 

1“The Galaxy,” April, 1874. 
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servation—and as I sometimes fancied, of pas- 
sionate, nay, even tragic, experience. It hap- 
pened twice during our familiar talks in his 
library that he afforded me, inadvertently as 
it were, a glimpse of some somber and soul- 
stirring episode in his life of which he seemed 
in his next moment anxious to obliterate the 
impression, It was as if by the momentary 
opening of a door a murmur of turbulent music 
had reached me, and then, before I could catch 
its strain, it was gone. 

He was subject at times to the most terri- 
ble fits of depression, when he would bewail 
his cowardice and the uselessness of his exis- 
tence. When these attacks came upon him, he 
would sit and gaze before him with curiously 
veiled, unobservant eyes ; but if, fancying that 
my presence was not desired, I rose to take 
my leave, he would rouse himself, and earnestly 
request me to remain. It was not until he was 
dead that I was able to assign a cause for these 
morbid moods of an otherwise sane and robust 
temperament. They were obviously the first 
symptoms of the spinal disease which ended his 
life in 1882. His reason was clouded during the 
year preceding his death ; and a most pathetic 
portrait of him, exhibiting the signs of mental 
decay, was published in THe Century Mac- 
AZINE for November, 1883. 

As to the tragic experience to which I have 
referred, some information is supplied (and 
much also withheld) by a book recently pub- 
lished by Michel Delines under the title “Tour- 
guéneff Inconnu.” The contributions of M. 
Delines himself are not remarkable ; for nearly 
every one of Tourguéneff’s friends could match 
the anecdotes which he relates of the great 
author’s generosity in money matters, and his 
readiness to be victimized by Russian impos- 
tors who posed as patriotic martyrs. But the 
sketch of his mother, written by his adopted 
sister, accounts for much in Tourguéneff’s char- 
acter, and is of surpassing interest. When I read 
it the words of my-friend recurred to my mem- 
ory: “ My mother was the typical noble lady 
of Russia”; and this was the only thing he 
ever said about her except this: “ The utter ir- 
responsibility of the master in his intercourse 
with the serf has the most detrimental effect 
upon character — as I saw exemplified in the 
case of my own mother.” 

I concluded from this that his mother had 
been a hard and tyrannical woman, and that 
he was unable to cherish her memory. But 
never did I dream, until his sister’s narration 
fell into my hands, that she was the female 
counterpart of Ivan the Terrible. She delighted 
in the most arbitrary exercise of power, and 
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from sheer ennui tormented every one who 
came within the reach of herauthority. She had 
herself been cruelly maltreated in her child- 
hood — nay, she had been direfully insulted by 
her stepfather, and compelled in consequence 
to flee from home and seek refuge with a rel- 
ative. By the death of her uncle, Ivan Lou- 
tovinoff, she inherited an immense fortune, on 
the receipt of which she characteristically re- 
marked, “ Now I can do anything I like” 
(“ Maintenant, je peux tout”). Among themany 
suitors who competed for her favor, she chose 
for a husband Sergius Nicolaevitch Tourgué- 
neff because of his extraordinary beauty. She 
established herself in princely opulence on her 
estate of Spasskoé, and as she was determined 
upon keeping the reins of authority in her own 
hands, her husband thought it wiser to indulge 
her caprices, and refrain, as far as possible, from 
interfering with her wishes. Probably he had 
by this time discovered with whom he had to 
deal. He was too prudent a man to provoke a 
quarrel with a woman of so formidable a tem- 
perament. 

It was, in fact, not only he whom she governed, 
but she insisted upon regulating the affairs of 
every one who approached her, or entered into 
any sort of relation with her, however remote. 
Her autocratic will did not tolerate even a sus- 
picion of criticism, far less opposition; and the 
devices she hit upon for humiliating those who 
manifested what she regarded as a spirit of in- 
subordination were worthy of her imperial pro- 
totype Catherine, misnamed the Great. When 
her daughter was ill with typhoid fever, she gave 
the physician, who was a highly educated serf, 
the choice between a complete cure and Sibe- 
ria. A favorite serf, whom it pleased her from 
sheer caprice to persecute, she degraded from 
the position of a waiter to that of a field-laborer, 
and made him exchange his fine livery for the 
coarse garb of a peasant. Her major-domo, 
Paliakoff, she assaulted, ina fit of uncontrollable 
fury, with a crutch, and would have killed him 
if her brother-in-law had not interfered. She 
separated him from his wife and children, to 
whom he was warmly devoted, and exercised 
a diabolical ingenuity in devising new tortures 
for the unhappy man. His offense was that he 
had, out of love for his young master, Nicholas 
Tourguéneff, deceived her regarding the lat- 
ter’s relation to a certain beautiful German gov- 
erness with whom Nicholas was deeply in love, 
and whom he had secretly married. 

Neither Church nor State was of the least 
consequence if it came into conflict with Ma- 
dame Tourguéneff’s domineering will. She took 
into her head once to go to confession, and or- 
dered the priest to attend her at a certain hour 
in her private chapel. All her numerous house- 
hold were called in to partake of the sacrament. 
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When their mistress knelt to begin her confes. 
sion, the priest made a signal to all present to 
depart. But Madame Tourguéneff promptly 
countermanded the order. 

“ Stay!” she cried. 

A great confusion arose, some staying and 
others struggling to get out. 

“It is contrary to the rules of the Church to 
hear confession in the presence of any one but 
the priest,” her confessor observed mildly, 

“ But I—I wish to confess before all the 
world,” replied the lady. 

** But that is forbidden.” 

“ But /—/say—that it is permitted,” fol. 
lowed ina voice like a thunderclap ; whereupon, 
snatching the prayer-book out of the hands of 
the priest, she began in a loud voice to recite 
the prescribed prayers. 

When she had finished, the priest not daring 
to interfere, she turned toward her servants and 
said, “ Pardon me”; and then in a tone of 
command to the priest, “ Now administer the 
holy sacrament.” 

On another occasion she feigned illness, and 
gathered her household (consisting of forty 
house-servants, not counting the boy pages and 
an army of field-laborers) about her alleged 
death-bed, in order to test their sentiments to- 
ward her. All except two, who were a trifle 
tipsy, manifested the most exaggerated grief 
Ina dying voice she took an affecting leave of 
her children, all the time surreptitiously watch- 
ing the countenance of each, in order to detect 
any hidden satisfaction or possible symptom of 
simulation. When she had finished her obser- 
vation,sheturnedtoher daughter and said, “Stop 
crying ! God is merciful. Perhaps he will let me 
live. I feel better. Agatha! A cup of tea.” 

Then recovering with miraculous swiftnes 
her wonted tone and manner, she commanded 
the major-domo to write down, according to 
her dictation, the punishment to be inflicted 
upon those abandoned wretches whose grief 
had not come up to her requirements. 

When presently the church bells began to 
chime (it being the beginning of Holy Week), 
she sent word to the priest, forbidding the mng- 
ing, and the whole Easter festival, with its ap- 
propriate dishes and ceremonies, was for that 
year abolished, as far as Spasskoé with its de 
pendencies was concerned. 

One may well imagine what kind of boyhood 
Ivan Tourguéneff must have spent with such 
a mother. Without ever inquiring into his al 
leged misdemeanors, she did not disdain to whip 
him almost daily with her own hands. If, 
frequently happened, he did not know why he 
was being punished, and took the liberty to ask, 
she responded only with more blows. And al- 
ter having performed this pious labor, sit 
would, as likely as not, order her daughter” 
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read aloud to her a chapter of Thomas 4 Kem- 
is’s “ Imitation of Christ.” 

When the boy, humiliated, tormented, and 
harassed beyond endurance, made prepara- 
tions for flight, which were only by accident dis- 
covered, she was frightened, and treated him 
henceforth with a greater approach to forbear- 
ance. As regards the father, he was too pru- 
dent by any kind of interference to expose him- 
self to the wrath of his tempestuous spouse. He 
held aloof from all domestic scenes with the 
air of a well-bred stranger, who feigns not to 
observe what might be embarrassing to the 
family, if reported. His sole attention to his 
sons was to reach them his hand to kiss when 
they came to bid him good-night; and on the 
above recorded occasion, when Ivan’s flight 
had been prevented, he managed to shake off 
his indifference so far as to remark in French: 

“You are pretty, my little one. So young, 
and yet you can do such villainous things.” 

Who can wonder that these years of sorrow 
produced a sorrowful harvest? Ivan Tour- 
guéneff was not by nature inclined to melan- 
choly, but the continual unmerited sufferings 
of his boyhood gave a warp to his character 
from which it never could recover. His father’s 
early death made but a slight impression upon 
him, while his mother’s unimpaired vigor of 
health and temper was and remained the most 
formidable fact of his existence. He made re- 
peated efforts to soothe and soften her, but 
only with momentary effect. The savage strain 
in her blood reasserted itself promptly, impel- 
ling her to acts of violence and treachery. The 
reflection which urges itself upon the reader of 
this tragic narrative is the appalling power of 
one cruel nature to spread misery and ruin — 
to blot out the very sun in the heavens, and to 
steep in darkness every life which comes within 
the sphere of its influence. 

Having failed to break up the marriage of 
her elder son, and having cursed his three 
children, and ground their pictures under her 
heels(whereupon, strange to say, they all died), 
Madame Tourguéneff was the more resolved 
that the younger should make a fitting alliance 
and be a credit to her family. Imagine, then, 
her horror when she found that he wrote 
books — that his highest ambition was to be 
an author, like Pushkin! 

“ITs that a business for a nobleman?” she 
cried contemptuously. . . . “I can understand 
that you might write verses. But to be an 
author—an author! Do you know what it 
means to be anauthor? I ’ll tell you. Author 
and quill-driver are one and the same thing. 
Both sling ink for money. A nobleman should 
serve the czar, make a career and a name for 
himself in the army, and not by slinging ink. 
And who reads a Russian book, anyway ? In- 
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deed, Ivan, believe me, in the army you would 
soon be promoted . . . and then you can 
Marry...” 

“ Marry, mother!” replied her son, “ Never! 
Pray, don’t think of it. Sooner will the church 
of Spasskoé dance a jig on its two crosses than 
I will marry.” 

At this sally his sister began to laugh. 

“* How dare you laugh at such stupidities ? ” 
ejaculated theirate lady. “ And you, Ivan, what 
nonsense you talk in the presence of this child!” 

“ But, mother,” he remonstrated calmly, 
“why do you speak so contemptuously of au- 
thors? You were perfectly wild about Push- 
kin. And then Joukovsky — you both loved 
and respected. him.” 

“ Joukovsky! Well, that is quite another mat- 
ter. You forget that he was received at court.” 

Her only criticism on Gogol, the author of 
“ Dead Souls,” whom her son passionately ad- 
mired, was that he was improper and “ bad 
form.” 

But when She heard that Ivan’s books, which 
she herself professed to despise, had been pub- 
licly criticized in the press (a fact which to 
their author was very gratifying), she flew into 
one of her tremendous rages, which ended, as 
usual, with a physician and anodynes. 

“ How,” she thundered, “ do they dare criti- 
cize you —a nobleman and a Tourguéneff?” 

“ But, mother,” he explained, with imper- 
turbable good temper, “that only proves that 
I have attracted attention — that I am nota 
nonentity of whom nobody speaks.” 

“ But how — how is it you attract attention? 
They find fault with you. They treat you as 
an imbecile, and you are satisfied. What is 
the good of my having kept teachers and pro- 
fessors for you? One of my sons leaves me 
for a woman, and the other, my Benjamin, in 
order to become an author.” 

Then tears, passionate reproaches, parox- 
ysms of wrath, and hasty summons of the 
family doctor. 

In spite of all threats and opposition, how- 
ever, Tourguéneff eontinued to write, and ra- 
pidly gained a reputation, to the great chagrin 
of his mother. But in the mean while an inci- 
dent occurred which reveals their relation in 
the most glaring light. Ivan had never ne- 
glected an opportunity to speak in behalf of 
his brother Nicholas, and to urge upon his 
mother her duty to make some provision for 
her eldest son, who was living in St. Peters- 
burg in positive penury. He had himself 
shared his scanty earnings with Nicholas and 
his family; but being by his “‘ disobedience” 
cut off from home supplies, he had but little to 
share. Madame Tourguéneff had conceived 
the plan of starving her sons into submission ; 
and she seemed to herself a terribly abused 
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creature when this Spartan discipline proved 
unavailing. ‘Though she was herself rolling 
in wealth, and maintaining a small court at 
Spasskoé, she permitted them to taste the bit- 
terest dregs of poverty, because she could not 
endure their independence. She was so accus- 
tomed to having every one bend under her 
despotic sway that she could not help attri- 
buting a wanton desire to insult her to any one 
who had the courage to resist. This was the 
situation when Ivan, after many rebuffs, made a 
final effort in his brother’s behalf to bring her 
to reason. This time she actually yielded to his 
importunities, and promised to make a proper 
provision forboth. ‘The next day she dictated to 
her secretary two curious documents, giving to 
her two sons her estates Titchévo and Kadnoé. 
But there was no approach to legal form, no 
signature of witnesses, or adherence to estab- 
lished usage. She summoned Nicholas and 
Ivan, and had these deeds of gift read to them. 

“ Are you not now satisfied with me?” she 
asked. 

After an awkward silence Ivan replied: “ Un- 
doubtedly, mother, we should be very well 
satisfied, and very grateful, if you would have 
these papers legalized.” 

“ Why legalize?” 

“You ask me why. You know perfectly well, 
if you really desire to deed these estates to us, 
how it is to be done.” 

“T don’t understand you, Ivan. What more 
is there to be done? I give to each of you an 
estate. . . . I do not understand you.” 

She always assumed this air of innocence 
when she was checkmated. But the brothers 
had just received a piece of information which 
proved that she not only understood, but with 
her usual imperious irresponsibility was playing 
a cruel game with them. They had learned 
from her secretary that she had that same morn- 
ing written to the stewards of the two estates 
commanding them immediately to sell all the 
grain which they had on hand, no matter at 
what price, and also the unharvested crops, and 
to send her the money without delay. There 
would accordingly be no seed-corn for the fol- 
lowing year, and no money wherewith to buy, or 
to support existence inthe mean while. The sons, 
knowing remonstrance to be vain, took their 
leave ceremoniously, without uttering a word. 

The next morning they were again sent for. 
Ignoring the scene of the previous day, Ma- 
dame Tourguéneff, sitting in solemn state, pre- 
sented the sealed packages containing the 
worthless deeds of gift to Nicholas and Ivan, 
whereupon she reached them her hands to kiss. 
Of course they made no attempt to take posses- 
sion of Titchévo and Kadnoé; and their mother, 
whodimly perceived that they had lost the last 
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remnant of respect which they had entertained 
for her, was bitterly disappointed. For in this ex- 
traordinary way she had perhaps intended to 
improve their circumstances ; but then the re- 
flection had occurred to her thatif they were rich 
they would soon emancipate themselves from 
hercontrol; and thisidea seemed insupportable. 
She had, therefore, devised a clumsy method of 
keeping them in perpetual subjection by reserv- 
ing to herself the right of depriving them of their 
property if they still persevered in displeasing 
her. 

Terrible scenes followed, and the most 
strained relations existed between mother and 
sons. Neither she nor they relented, though 
they outwardly maintained toward her the most 
deferential attitude, and never by her blasts of 
passion were betrayed into uttering a discour- 
teous word ; they only avoided her, and never 
voluntarily crossed her path. 

Her constant occupation in her declining 
years was playing at solitaire. Though she was 
suffering from dropsy, and consulted the most 
famous physicians, she blandly disregarded 
their dietetic rules, and followed her own sov- 
ereign whim. For a long time she ate nothing 
but grapes, and finally her diet consisted solely 
ofice-cream. For entertainment her daughter 
read aloud to her the latest French novels. 
Before her death, on November 16, 1850, she 
sent for her sons, who both hastened to her bed- 
side. But only Nicholas found his mother alive. 
When Ivan arrived she had already expired. 
Before drawing her last breath, she scrawled 
these lines on a piece of paper: 

“‘ My mother, my children, forgive me! And 
thou, Lord, forgive me, too; for pride—that 
mortal sin — was always my cardinal sin.” 

Ivan Tourguéneff was thirty-two years old 
when his mother’s sinister presence was removed 
from his life. He was now rich, famous, and uni- 
versally courted. But from the somber shadow 
which her formidable Muscovite form threw 
over his youth he never fully emerged. All his 
relations (except to his brother and a few friends) 
were more or less abnormal. Hischildhood’s ex- 
perience had implanted in him a dread of mar- 
riage as the greatest of calamities which could 
befall 4 man. But of the two liaisons which he 
contracted neither brought him happiness. All 
the satisfaction which life yielded him he found 
in the companionship of artists and in the prac- 
tice of his art. I once heard him quote with 
deep conviction Goethe’s saying, “ Fortunate 
is the man who learns in his youth what art 1s, 
for he can never be completely unhappy.” 

But how differently the course of this great 
man’s life would have run if he had had a good 
mother and a joyous youth! 


LHjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
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Ay. know thyself is 
held on the best of 
authority to be the sum- 
mit of human attain- 
ment, but, difficult as is 
this self-knowledge in 
any walk in life, it is per- 
haps never more diffi- 
cult than in the case of 
the artist. 

Professing an art with 
ill-defined boundaries, 
eager, and questioning 
every murmur of the 
wind as though it were 
the voice of the god, 
now progressing boldly, 
cheered by the approval 
ofthemultitude,oragain 
groping blindly amidst 
general denunciation, 
the still small voice of 
artistic conscience his 
only supporter, this pro- 
tean creation of super- 
sensitive atoms that we 
name artist lives with 
the sphinx who smiles 
encouragement but is dumb. Happy indeed 
are the exceptions to this rule; fortunate 
he who from the first sees spread before him 
the way in which he may walk. He, it is true, 
will still find the path beset with pitfalls; the 
thorns of technical endeavor will still tear at 
his garment: but these 
are little ills; the tem- 
ple, sun-illumined, is 
clear to his eyes, and, 
though far distant, 
every step seems to 
bring him nearer. 

And, like the roads 
that lead to Rome, the 
ways are many; no 
two men need follow 
the same, and the by- 
path followed byChar- 
din leads one thither 
no less—nay more— 
surely than the Appian 
Way trod by David. 
Thesecret of this prim- 
rose path is kept, how- 
ever, so securely that 
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none may tell his fellow, “Follow me, and all 
will be well”; nor by following the elect can 
one hope to be of the chosen. Each must work 
out his own salvation, and against the tempo- 
rary wave, whatever it may be, must be on his 
guard, lest it carry him beyond his depth and 
drown him in the futile and the commonplace. 
Every great artist has left resolutely behind him 
the apparently defined path to success. Giotto 
deserted the splendors of Byzantine mosaic, 
and, taking up duller pigments, found freedom 
of expression; Michelangelo, leaving the in- 
dividualism of his contemporaries, invented a 
typical art all his own ; and Millet, virile nature 
ill at ease in the classic precincts of the Hemi- 
cycle, betook himself to the fields, and molded 
his man of clay. 

These are greatnames to conjure with, and the 
distance that separates them from that of Mau- 
rice Boutet de Monvel is undoubtedly vast; but 
as all roadslead to Rome, the by-path chosen by 
M. de Monvel is of his own discovery, and may 
lead him far. The infinitely great has many 
points of contact even with the infinitely small, 
and in the middle ground between them resem- 
blances multiply and blend, so that it is the pur- 
pose of this paper to explain ina degree the place 
of its titular subject in the great family of art. 

Maurice Boutet de Monvel was born at Or- 
léans, France, in 1850, and if the proverb of no- 
blesse oblige can be artistically adapted, it is dif- 
ficult to see how he could have readily escaped 
following some one of the many branches of an 
artistic career. Heredity, which is held respon- 
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sible for so many things, had prepared since 
1745 forthe present exponent of the artistic tem- 
perament in the Monvel family, forit wasin that 


year that his great-great-grandfather saw the 
light. Jacques Marie Boutet de Monvel was the 
son of an actor, and, following the profession of 
his father, made his début at the Théatre Fran- 
caisin 1770. He was the great tragedian of his 
time, and, preceding Talma, brought tragedy 
from the bonds of stilted conventionalism into 
the realm of reality. French writers on the stage 
assign to him a most important place in theatri- 
cal history, and his literary talent was so es- 
teemed by his contemporaries that he remains 
the only instance of an actor elected as a mem- 
ber of the Institute. The tragedian’s daughter, 
known tous by her stage name of Mademoiselle 
Mars, is more celebrated. This astonishing wo- 
man, making her first appearanceatthe Théatre 
Frangais in 1803, continued a career of succes- 
sive triumphs until her farewell representation 
in 1841, when, at theage of sixty-two, she played 
the part of Cédiméne in “Le Misanthrope” of 
Moliére. Throughout this long period, and in 
a fickle capital, she kept her place as the first 
actress in the first theater in the world, and the 
long line of dramatic authors from the time of 
the first Empire down to Dumasand Hugo were 
all indebted to her creation of their principal 
roles, Other artistic stars of lesser magnitude 
who figure in this artistic genealogy were the 
brothers, Baptiste of the Comédie Frangaise, 
and Feriol of the Opéra Comique. The line 
was to be broken, however, for two generations. 
The grandfather of the subject of this sketch, 
chose to abandon the mimic wars of the stage 
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for an actual war, which enlisted him, as it did 
so many of his generous countrymen, and 
brought him to the whilom British colonies in 
North America. Arriving in this country dur- 
ing the War of Independence, and acquiring 
the rank of captain of engineers in its army, he 
remained until peace was restored, and then, re- 
turning to France, settled toa life of philosophic 
research at Orléans. Here his son, the father 
of Maurice, was born, and here the artistic line 
was resumed by this son’s marriage with the 
daughter of Adolphe Nourrit, who was not only 
the creator of the chief tenor parts in “ Guil- 
laume Tell,” “‘ Robert le Diable,” “ Les Hugue- 
nots,” and other operas of Rossini and Meyer- 
beer, but the intimate friend and counselor of 
the composers. During a too short career —he 
died in 1839 at the age of thirty-seven — Nour- 
rit succeeded in impressing his personality on 
his environment to a remarkable degree. It is 
related of him that Meyerbeer accepted and in- 
terpolated into his score of “ Robert le Diable” 
airs of Nourrit’s composition, and his versatile 
talent found vent in other directions, drawing 
“with great taste,” says his biographer, and writ- 
ing a series of criticisms on the Salon in the 
Journal de Paris.” 

From such ancestry Maurice Boutet de Mon- 
vel was born. The future career of a child in 
France, in the midst of a family which had al- 
ready counted such illustrious names in the 
domain of art, could almost be predicted. In 
curious contrast to the Anglo-Saxon order of 
ideas, which looks askance at the artist with a 
mixture of commiseration and distrust, is the 
Gallic idea, which not only counts this voca- 
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tion as preéminently respectable, but, perhaps 
even more than the pursuit of arms, glorious. 
Therefore, young Monvel found no opposition 
when at an early age his artistic instincts be- 
came manifest. Repeating an experience com- 
mon in the history of painters, it was, above all, 
his mother’s counsel and encouragement which 
profited him the most, and through his child- 
hood and school-boy days it was her exhortation 
and her stories of her father’s triumphs which 
fired the youth’s ambition, until in the year 
1870 (after a year in the private studio of an 
artist of talent, De Rudder by name) he en- 
tered the Atelier Cabanel, in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. It was on the eve of war, and 
after the defeat at Sedan our young artist 
doffed his blouse, dropped his brushes, donned 
a uniform, and with a chassepot on his shoulder 
joined the army of the Loire. The boy of 
twenty, in the few short months of war, became 
a man, although of the scenes which he wit- 
nessed, of the emotions which war brought to 
him, there is visible in his work only an oc- 
casional tragic note, such as we may see in the 
“ Apotheosis.” (See page 260.) The war over, 
Monvel resumed his studies, but this time— an 
early sign of revolt—in the more independent 
Atelier Julian, In 1874 came his first exhibition 
atthe Salon. At this time Monvel’s equipment, 
and apparently his aim, were those of hundreds 
of other young painters, who, benefiting by the 
wonderfully systematized methods of instruc- 
tion prevalent in France, find themselves, at the 
outset of their professional career, with an ideal 
purely academic, and a docile intention to carry 
out this ideal in the official manner. 


NOURRIT & CIE. 


French art education has, for the moment, 
its most bitter opponents in its own birthplace. 
To our more distant view it would seem to be 
as good as any general system of education 
can be. It does not produce artists, say its 
enemies. True enough, but, given the neces- 
sary temperament, does it not put into the ar- 
tist’s hands the weapons which he must wield 
in battle ? /veta nascitur non fit is true though 
trite, but an unlettered Keats is tongue-tied from 
birth. The army of painters sallying forth from 
drill practice counts for the time few but pri- 
vates in its ranks, but little by little the natural 
leader is promoted, and at last commands. 

The ability to draw with correctness, to paint 
with due regard to “values,” to compose a pic- 
ture in an intelligent, though somewhat con- 
ventional, manner — all this the schools place at 
the disposition of the many. It may not make 
draftsmen with style; the values may not be 
sublimated to their last expression; the compo- 
sitions may smack overmuch of traditions; and 
it never, we may say, makes a colorist: but 
abolish all this (and every year in Paris there 
is an effort on the part of certain men and cer- 
tain journals to do so), and you get what the sad 
spectacle of English art gives us— irrelevant, 
desultory effort, evidences enough of talent, 
but one and all wallowing in the slough of in- 
sufficient technical knowledge. 

It can be maintained that it is not possible 
to judge of the effects of the abolition of the 
parental academic direction of art study in 
France, for, despite the theories of those who 
are now willing to overthrow thesystem, they — 
the leaders of the revolt —have profited by it, 
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or if they have not, as in a few isolated in- 
stances, the academic influence has been so 
strong that they have absorbed its principles 
against their will. The standard of Paris to- 
day demands of the painter technical acquire- 
ments that, left to himself, no man could arrive 
at, and if the “ dried fruit of official culture ” 
is rife upon the market through this system, the 
blossoms and ripe fruits are also there, the re- 
sult of its careful culture. 

One of the many at the time of his début at 
the Salon, Monvel was nevertheless one of the 
few who think for themselves. The absence of 
color fer se, as a defect in French training, has 
been noted. Feeling the lack of it, Monvel in 
1875 went back to school, this time to the rev- 
olutionary Atelier Carolus Duran, while still 
working in his own studio and contributing to 
the Salon. Monvel’s work at this time had a 
strong grasp of character, but in striving for 
strength of effect there was too great a ten- 
dency to over-blackness of shadow, against 
which Duran labored in vain, and from which 
Monvel was only to be emancipated years later 
through the forced use of light tones and sim- 
ple, unaccented silhouettes in the color-repro- 
ductions in his books. In 1876, marriage and 
the attendant responsibilities of a household 
relegated Salon triumphs and ambitions to a 
second place. To meet these new demands 
there followed a weary search from illustrated 
journal to book-publisher and back again for 
illustrative work. For a long time it was with- 
out result, and, rebuffed on every hand, Monvel 
was losing heart when Delagrave, a publisher, 
offered him the illustration of a child’s history 
of France. The work was poorly paid, but it 
was anentering wedge, and, so reasoning, Mon- 
vel did his best, and as a result was offered 
other work, notably on the French edition of 
“ St. Nicgolas.” With illustration as a bread- 
winner, work of more serious intention was un- 
dertaken for the Salon. It was still academic 
in treatment, but with a vein of originality in 
subject which, though slightly trivial, served to 
show that back of the tradition there was a 
glimmering of individuality. In the Salon of 
1878 a third-class medal, and in 1880 one of 
the second class, making its recipient hors con- 
cours, came to recompense these efforts. The 
medaled picture of 1880 represented a young 
sorceress receiving instruction in the occult arts 
from an old witch. The subject served as a pre- 
text for painting the nude figure of the young 
sorceress, which was in parts beautifully painted; 
but the bituminous shadows still prevailed, and 
the picture enters into the category somewhat 
contemptuously judged by M. de Monvel as 
having no other value than as a lesson in what 
to avoid. 

With the Salon successes and their official 
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reward there appeared a little book, “ Vieilles 
Chansons et Rondes” (“Old Songs and Dan- 
ces”), soon followed by another, “ Chansons de 
France” (“Songs of France ”),in which, break- 
ing through the shell of scholastic trammels, the 
talent of Monvel takes its first flight. These lit- 
tle books, oblong quarto in form, are of fifty or 
sixty pages, and on each page, surrounding the 
words and music of the song, is a decoratively 
treated drawing. Some of them are reproduced 
in these pages, and though in the original we 
have the delicate tones of color excellently well 
printed, which are of necessity lacking here, 
enough remains to show their merit. In the 
charming books which the fortunate children 
of this generation have in such number, I know 
none superior to these or to their successors, 
“La Civilité Honnéte et Puérile,” republished 
in this country as “ Good and Bad Children,” 
and the “Fables of La Fontaine.” I do not 
think that any critical description of them can be 
made better than a quotation from a letter of 
M. de Monvel in which, speaking of drawing 
with a pen, he says: 


Having at my disposition a means so limited 
[as the pen], I have learned that there is one all- 
important element which we must seek in every- 
thing which we would reproduce, and which, for 
want ofa more definite word, we may call the soul, 
the spirit of the object represented. A rude stick 
planted in the ground has a particular character 
and interest of its own, and if we make of it a 
drawing which is commonplace, it is because we 
have failed to grasp its spirit. No other stick would 
have the character which belongs to this particu- 
lar one, and this, which is true of the rude stick, 
applies the more as we ascend the scale of crea- 
tion. This is the lesson taught me by the neces- 
sity of expressing much with the thin, encircling 
line of the pen, and all is there. In comparison 
with this sense of individual character in anything 
which we try to represent, all else is unimportant. 


This is a brave profession of faith, which an 
examination of the artist’s work renders con- 
vincing. Through all these little figures we 
find everywhere a truth of gesture, a reality 
of type, that are surprising; the children re- 
semble one another only as one child is like 
another. They are French children, but there 
the resemblance ceases. And their heads, their 
hands, their little feet, express so much! An 
oval contour, two dots for eyes, a couple of 
delicately indicated accents for mouth and nose, 
and we have Mademoiselle Fifine, who turns her 
cheek and submits to the chaste embrace of 
Monsieur Paul, in pinafore. Then, in quite an- 
other vein, we have the three robbers making 
off with the newly shorn wool, and below, when 
brought to task by the owner, who, good wo- 
man, begs its return on bended knees, how fine 
the assumption of innocence on the part of the 
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thieves! Again, in the fable of La Fontaine of the man who 
sells the bearskin before catching Bruin, how the story tells it- 
self without the author’s aid! All these are in delicate outline, 
filled in with flat tones of color sometimes subdued and deli- 
cate, and at others gorgeous in wealth of strong primary tones, 
and with the precision and daring of a Japanese. And through- 
out the work, though the little figures may not be more than 
two inches in height, the manner in which they are drawn, 
the indication of the turn of a wrist, the way that they stand 
on their feet, denote the masterly draftsman quick to seize and 
strong to express with accuracy and ease the movement and 
character of his figures. A later book, “ Nos Enfants,” with text, 
by that charming writer, Anatole France,shows the same quali- 
ties on a larger page, and is replete with tenderness, half amused, 
and yet thoroughly in sympathy with child life. Here we have 
the grave little doctor visiting the indisposed doll, while the 
little mother, gravely resting her chin on the headboard of the 
bed, awaits the result of the diagnosis, Very charming, also from 
this book, are the glimpses of country life—the good old peas- 
ant grandmother, the children gathering fagots, or the little 
becapped girl who submits with a mingling of terror and joy to 
the amicable caress of a great Newfoundland dog. Of more 
import to Monvel than Salon honors was the reception accorded these works. Their popular 
success was great, and grave critics, turning aside from the consideration of large official 
painting, treated these delicately traced pages with becoming seriousness. 

It is curious to turn from these works to Monvel’s offered contribution to the Salon of 1885 — 
the “ Apotheosis,” reproduced herewith. One cannot help feeling that his theatrical ancestry 
must have strongly influenced our painter, an influence wholly for the good when it impels him 
to throw himself for the nonce into the soul of a child that he wishes to represent, but in the 
case of a picture like this, an influence more questionable. Moreover, a picture, even more 
than a story, designed to teach a lesson, to advocate a theory, is an anomaly. Im this we have 
the demagogue, enthroned on a barricade, being crowned by Robert Macaire, while the com- 
rade Bertrand beats the bass-drum, and the crowd acclaims him king. A satire on universal 
suffrage, a protest against socialism, this may be one or the other, and it matters little; the 
real merit of the work is a technical one—the admirable manner in which the uplifted hands 
of the rabble are treated. Admirable as they are,—and from some of them one could reconstruct 
the individual as a naturalist reconstructs a prehistoric animal from a single bone,— and though 
the difficulties vanquished are great, and the success of the achievement considerable, the 
picture as a picture is not equal to some of the slighter drawings, or, above all, to Monvel’s 
painting of to-day. 

Its history, however, is amusing, and, as a bit of the chronique scandaleuse of the Salon, 
worth relating. The picture was sent to the Salon of 1885, was placed on the line, and duly 
admired by the jury previous to the official visit of the Assistant Director of Fine Arts, a certain 
M. Turquet. The official visit of the Director comes before that of the President and the Min- 
istry, which in turn precedes the day of opening to the general public. At the appointed 
time came M. Turquet, who, considering it seditious, and liable to create a disturbance little 
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short of a revolution, ordered the picture to be detached from 
the wall, and sent home to the painter. The jury meekly ac- 
quiesced, for the Director of Fine Arts sits at the source of offi- 
cial patronage, and as he directs the current the streams of Pac- 
tolus flow. So M. de Monvel, properly punished for painting a 
political opinion, saw himself excluded from the Salon—a grave 
misfortune, for in the capital of art many are striving for recogni- 
tion, and it behooves one at the outset of a reputation to main- 
tain himself before his public. At this junction M. Georges Petit, 
who was organizing an exhibition in his charming and much 
frequented gallery of the Rue de Seze, invited our painter to 
show the “Apotheosis” there. It was accordingly sent, and 
placed on the wall, when, just before the exhibition opened, a 
prominent painter, a member of the Institute, but of different 
political faith from M. de Monvel, saw the picture, and promptly 
gave M. Petit the choice of sending away the “ Apotheosis ” 
or having the picture painted by himself removed. As M. Petit 
is but human, and the authority of the Institute is great, Monvel — 
once niore saw his picture returned, and in this way a change of yt 
ministry, and possibly civil war, may have been averted. 
It is pleasant to turn from this tempest in a tea-pot to an act 
of pure camaraderie uninfluenced even by personal acquaint- 
ance. Edouard Detaille, presumably disgusted with the injustice from which Monvel was suf- 
fering, espoused his cause by proposing him as a member of the French Water-Color Society, a 
most exclusive body. Considering that at the time Monvel had never painted in water-color, the 
appropriateness of the election which followed might be considered doubtful, but coming as the 
voluntary proffer of sympathy on the part of one of the most prominent painters in France, it took 
onthe form of a vindication, and, greatly comforted thereby, Monvel at once applied himself to the 
manipulation of this (to him) new means of expression. As he knew nothing of the medium, all 
was to learn, and the result has been that his water-color work is peculiarly his own, the effect 
arrived at being one of singular limpidness and delicacy without undue sacrifice of strength. 
With this period, and undoubtedly under the influence of this medium, the blackness char- 
acteristic of his early work has completely disappeared, and in the next important work which 
Monvel undertook, the illustration of “ Xaviére,” by Ferdinand Fabre, we have a series of 
thirty-six drawings which for originality both in method and conception place him not only in 
the front rank of art, but give him a place by himself. Here we feel that he literally knows 
himself, that with a congenial subject he is completely master of the situation. The original 
drawings were executed in water-color, and have been superbly reproduced by the photo- 
gravure process of Boussod, Valadon & Cie., who publish the book. The reproductions are 
in black and white, but so thorough is the work of the artist, so delicately adjusted is the scale 
of light and shade, that the loss of color is hardly felt. The characters of the story, a village priest, 
his old woman-servant, and two children, a boy and a girl, and the simple rustic surround- 
ings both in and out of doors, make up the subjects of the pictures. The atmosphere of the 
story surrounding these characters is felt through all the work ; the good priest in his close-fitting 
robe, like a legacy from medieval times, moves quietly through it all, with his homely, saintly 
face; the shrewd goodness of the old servant gives a touch of strong reality; and the young 
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girl Xaviére, with her sweetheart Landry, adds 
an idyllic note. It is difficult for me to write 
of these drawings in aught but a superlative 
way, for with this strong accentuation the 
means employed are the simplest. ‘The beau- 
ty of ordinary daylight and lamplight effects 
in an interior simple almost to the point of bar- 
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** APOTHEOSIS.” 


renness is so well expressed that one almost 
forgets that simplicity is of all qualities the most 
difficult to obtain. The sureness of hand which 
in slighter works we have remarked in Mon- 
vel’s drawings seems greater here where the 
scheme of light and shade is carried so much 
further, and the luminosity and the color qual- 




















“THE SCHOOL.” 


ity of some of the drawings is surprising. How 
exact in the sense of truth and character, in the 
“ soul of the object represented,” are the scenes 
where the priest and his little household are 
seated before the fire, the effect of lamplight 
where thepriest searches the pages of St. Jerome, 
or that of the dappled sunlight as the children 
dance around the tree to the sound of Landry’s 
flute! The enumeration of these various sub- 
jects at the risk of being tiresome must include 
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*““NOS ENFANTS.” 


at least that of the closing drawings where poor 
Xaviére dies, all of which are treated with a 
sympathetic touch, especially that of the last 
communion, which it is difficult to conceive as 
the work of the painter of the “ Apotheosis,” so 
great is the range of sentiment between. In 
truth, the doctrine of heredity finds confirma- 
tion in work like this, and the actor-artist line- 
age stands our painter in good stead when it 
plays through a gamut of character such as his 
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FROM “ XAVIERE,”’ BY PERMISSION OF BOUSSOD, VALADON & CIE. 


‘THE PRAYER DURING THE STORM.” 


In the old vicarage of Camplong, the little household of the priest, consisting of Prudence his old servant, his young 
nephew, and Landry, the son of the village schoolmaster, is assembled. There is a fearful thunderstorm, and the good 
priest is exposed to its violence in returning from the monthly reunion of the priests of the canton. To guide his steps, 
and as an intercession to the divine power, it is decided to ring the bell in the old church tower. Landry bravely volunteers 
to perform this service, leaving Prudence and the nephew on their knees. 

“The first sound which arrived with a gust of wind which had joined forces with the storm upset me completely, and 
though determined to repeat the Ave Maria with Prudence until it pleased the Holy Mother to intercede for us, and above 
all for my poor uncle, exposed on the route to a thousand dangers, I was compelled to stop after indistinctly repeating 
three or four words. I could only listen to our bell, as far above the rock of Bataillo, far higher than the high crest of the 
Jougla, far beyond the great hills of Fonjotve, it sent its desperate appeal up into the sky of ink.” 

— “ Xaviére,” by Ferdinand Fabre. 





FROM “ XAVIERE,"’ BY PERMISSION OF BOUSSOD, VALADON & CiE. 


‘“‘THE ABBE AND XAVIERE.” 


“‘ The other evening Xaviére came to the vicarage for an engraving which I had promised her of Saint Francis Xavier, 
the patron saint of her dead father and her own. sat enjoying the last light of the day, forgetting to light my lamp. 
Xaviére entered; I turned, and the whiteness of her figure, which her dark hair made by contrast more light, seemed in 
the growing darkness of the room like a pale moon, sicut luna perfecta in ether as it is written in ithe eighty-eighth psalm.” 

—‘* Xaviére,” by Ferdinand Fabre. 





‘‘THE ABBE CONSULTS ST. JEROME.” 


“**T have the text! the exact text!’ 

*** You have?’ 

“He did not listen. He murmured Latin words, which he ponte as he went, not without difficulty. O inter- 
lined translation of Jules Delalain, publisher in the rue Mat aint-Jacques! O translation interlined and conv 
nient, where art thou? Curiosity ‘held me by the throat, and I waited almost with anguish. He did not hasten, stopped 
every second by some difficult expression. The cat, Cascaret, with a bound like my rubber-ball, installed himself on 
the reading-desk, his phosphorescent ey widely opened on us. What did Ae want? Had he scented a mouse in the 


old worm-eaten copy of St. Jeréme?”— * Xaviére,” by Ferdinand Fabre. 





XAVIERE,'’ BY PERMISSION OF BOUSSOD, VALADON & CIE. 


“ XAVIERE AND LANDRY.” 


“‘Xaviére turned toward Landry a look of such deep affection that in passing it fairly made me tremble — a look which 
I had never seen in her pale, cool eyes: then going to him deliberately, she threw around his neck her two arms, as flexible 
as the little branches of the white willow; and, before me®to my face, kissed him and kissed him again. . . 

“* He is not a boy like the shepherd! Is he a boy like him!’ 

“** Certainly,’ I affirmed stoutly. : 

“Tt is Landry, my Landry,’ she cried, straightening herself, her arms uplifted, tall as though borne on wings, trans- 
figured, radiant, angelic as I had never seen her, as no one in the parish of Camplong had ever seen her.” 

— ‘* Xaviére,” by Ferdinand Fabre. 


Vou. X VIII.— 34. 


























FROM “ XAVIERE,"’ BY PERMISSION OF BOUSSOD, VALADON & CIE. 


“THE BLESSING.” 


««* My children,” said the old man of the Passettes, lifting his head to the sky, — ‘my children, you are in the flower of 
a years, and with the vigor of youth which God accords us for a time you can overcome all obstacles. . . . Go together 
and in hand; fear nothing, if you love from a full heart.’”’— “‘Xaviére,”” by Ferdinand Fabre. 
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FROM xavitRe,’? BY PERMISSION OF BOUSSOD, VALADON @ CIE. 


“LANDRY AT THE BEDSIDE OF XAVIERE.” 


“‘Xaviére, by a violent effort, raised her head the better to see her friend of the village, her friend of Fonjouve, her 
friend of everywhere and always. A smile, the smile of a saint, lighted her face, cleared away its — and she 
seemed restored to her health and beauty, as the bud became suddenly the perfect | blossom of the soul. 

— Xaviére,”” by Ferdinand Fabre. 
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work shows. Withal, the merit which of all he 
would assuredly claim a desire to possess is his 
—naiveté. It may be somewhat the simplicity 
which ignores nothing,—for to what else can 
one pretend in this much-informed age? — but 
if it is, and is consequently the result of will, it 
is no less credit to the valiant artist who turns 
his back on cleverness and superficiality, and 
tries humbly to approach each new subject as 
though it were the first he treated, in closing his 
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PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN. 


MAURICE BOUTET DE MONVEL. 


to the later Mile. Dudlay, also of the Comédie 
Frangaise,ofthree yearsago. Last year, in Paris, 
M.de Monveihad on his easel a life-size Diana, 
which was finished for the annual exhibition of 
the Champde Mars; for, like most of the progres- 
sive men, he deserted the Salon of the Champs 
Elysées when the new camp was formed. 
The future of M. de Monvel will be interest- 
ing to watch, but the present of his artistic ca- 
reer is no less interesting. He stands by him- 
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eyes to what has gone before, and daring to be self, and in the midst of the painters of his time 


himself. 


Tuis review of the art of a man still young 
and still progressing must draw toaclose. There 
can belittle more thana passing mention of work 


and country, given up for the most part to the 
exemplification of a pictorial dexterity almost 
without parallel in the history of art, he is one 
of the very few who has found the emotional 
quality. Gifted with a capacity which has been 


which has gone on alongside of work of larger carefully trained, so that technically he is armed 


volume if not of greater importance. Monvel 
enjoys in France an enviable reputation as a 
painter of children’s portraits. It is only a step 
from the children of his imagination, who peo- 
ple his books and his canvases, to the real 
children which art-loving parents have brought 
to him to be portrayed. ‘These works are char- 
acterized,with a fine artistic sense, by a picture- 
like quality never carried to such an extent as to 
recall the “fancy portraits” ofour shepherd and 
shepherdess grandfathers and grandmothers, 
but they are very real little children, often en- 
gaged in the every-day pursuits of every-day 
children. Of other portraits thenumberis great, 
since the early Mounet-Sully, painted in 1876, 


with knowledge equal to that which the same 
severe training has given his confréres, he uses 
it instead of allowing it to use him. In the 
truest sense he is an impressionist, in as much 
as his view of nature is an outcome of his own 
temperament; for in the painting of the future, 
impressionism must mean more than a wilful 
subordination of aught else than the visual fac- 
ulty applied to external objects, and he who 
sees with the eyes of the soul, and, without fal- 
tering technically, translates this inner vision, 
will be the true impressionist. There are men 
— their names come to me as I write— who are 
gifted with the rare qualities which make the 
complete artist, and who, from a sense of the 
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270 ON A MISSION 
overwhelming difficulty of adequate technical 
achievement, from uncertainty of purpose, or 
from a mean desire to be “in the swim” of a 
realistic age (or moment, as ages are counted), 
content themselves with showing how a work 
of art should be made instead of making it. 
Therefore, we may be grateful to M. de Mon- 
vel that, having through devious ways found 


ON A MISSION 


NLY men past the me- 
ridian of life will recol- 
lect the passage of that 
brilliant political lumi- 

) nary, Louis Kossuth, 
flaming from the East, 
through our political 
sky, and the unparal- 
leled enthusiasm he 
created for Hungary 

and the cause he had so gallantly and glori- 
ously, but haplessly, supported. He came with 
a legend already created, such as most heroes 
have to wait generations for; he appealed to 
America with an Oriental eloquence clothed in 
our own language, but spoken with a pathos 
few English speakers have ever attained, and 
which was vastly heightened by his evident 
unfamiliarity with the tongue. This made it 
seem as if he must have learned the language 
in order to bring us his supplications for aid in 
attaining that liberty the possession of which, 
according to his pleading, made us debtors to 
allenslaved nations. He went through the coun- 
try preaching his crusade to audiences that 
listened with increasing enthusiasm, until he 
reached the slave States, where upon him fell 
the chill of a public opinion to which liberty was 
a suspicious word; then he felt that his mis- 
sion had failed, for the slave States held the keys 
to all official action. 

I saw him immediately after his arrival,! and 
being in the plastic state of mind of early man- 
hood, eager for adventure and ignorant of 
danger, I offered myself for the cause of Hun- 
gary, having nothing else to give. I waited 
on Pulszky, the companion in exile of Kossuth 
and his acting English secretary, and proposed 
myself for any service Kossuth might require, 
perilous or other. I heard all the speeches he 
made in public in New York, and certainly 
I have never heard eloquence equal to his, 
fettered as it was, wing-tied by the strange 
speech in which it found expression., He spoke 
with a grave and solemn deliberation, as if he 
were searching always for the precise word 

1 Kossuth arrived in New York December 5, 1851. 


FOR KOSSUTH. 


what he has to say, and having acquired the 
means of saying it, he is not ashamed of his 
honest emotion, and from the gay note to the 
grave, from the miller and his sons to where 
the life of Xaviére fairly fades from our sight 
— for what he has to say, and for his manner 
of saying it — he is a welcome arrival on the 
field of modern art. 
Will H. Low. 


FOR KOSSUTH. 


which would serve him best among the unfa- 
miliar tools of thought, but with no uncertainty, 
no vagueness of conception, as to which one it 
should be. He had searched our history for 
every local fact which could sharpen the point 
of application, and quoted our best authors and 
our greatest statesmen, and with a knowledge 
which amazed all who heard him brought all our 
own historical precedents to bear on his case. 
Wherever he went he seemed familiar with the 
local traditions and heroes; he knewthedisasters 
and the glories of every region he appealed to, 
and flattered the amour-propre of his audiences 
by seeming to have made the history of their 
town his special study, while the critical epochs 
of our revolutionary history were the texts of 
his most powerful appeals. Wherever he went 
the gravest and wisest of our thinkers and 
statesmen paid him the tribute of the most at- 
tentive, and in the main sympathetic, recep- 
tion, and while the sound tradition of entire 
abstention from all European questions, handed 
down from our early history, put a veto which 
seemed regretful on any practical answer to 
his appeal, there was no one who did not wish 
him God-speed. 

The tradition of his years in prison, spent in 
the study of the Bible and Shakspere, his mas- 
tery of our most classical English, and his use 
of sacred diction, at once impressed the relig- 
ious part of our population with a certain evan- 
gelical dignity, and gave the cause he pleaded 
the character of a holy war. Had Austria been 
Mexico, we should probably have declared 
war by popular vote. He made Hungarian 
freedom a religious obligation, I remember 
how at one of his meetings he used the text, 
“ On earth peace, good-will toward men,” as we 
have it, as an appeal for our good-will, show- 
ing from the original that the true translation 
was, “ Peace on earth to good-willing men,” 
and how there ran round the audience that 
sort of electric thrill of recognition, and a look- 
ing from man to man and man to woman 
among those who heard, that was like the 
warming toward one another of the hearts of 
the disciples by the way. Another time he 
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showed by the Greek that, through the slow 
progression of human selfishness, a word which 
once meant personal, i2:rq¢, from its original 
meaning of personal, had come to mean the 
complete negation of human intelligence, idi- 
otic. The passion of his appeal left no chord 
of human nature untouched. In my experience 
of audiences I have never seen anything ap- 
roaching the effect he produced, wrought even 
y an orator speaking in his own language. 
He seemed an incarnate voice of human free- 
dom, the mystical, bodily presence of the woes 
nd heroism of Hungary. 

Pulszky presented me (for my volunteering) 
one night just before Kossuth left New York on 
his Western tour, and I saw him no more till he 
came back from Washington, where he had 
been received by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives as a high official, instead of the 
fugitive and exile he was. If my memoryserves 
me, it was just at the beginning of the presi- 
dential campaign, and Kossuth was unwilling 
to leave before he knew who was to be the new 
President. He hoped that Webster would be 
nominated, though just what he expected from 
our far-away country, even with a friend in 
office,it would have been hard to say ; but when 
the choice lay between Scott and Pierce he ap- 
pealed tothem both, receiving from Scott only a 
cold and unsympathetic rebuff, and from Pierce 
vague promises of aid the precise nature of 
which I never knew. I used to go to see him 
in his New York lodgings, which it seems to 
me were in the neighborhood of Fourteenth 
street, but only late in the evening, as he was 
continually surrounded by spies of the Austrian 
government,and he considered it important that 
[should not be recognized as having been in re- 
lations with him. I went tosee him late oneeven- 
ing, on the eve of the election, and after he had 
been receiving a committee of the supporters of 
Pierce, who had come to offer him terms for 
his support in the coming elections. He said 
to me sadly, “ Mr. Stillman, if you do not get rid 
of those politicians, your country will be ruined 
in less than fifty years.” They had offered him 
two men-of-war, equipped for action, anda sum 
of money, the amount of which I cannot re- 
call, if he would throw his influence on the for- 
eign vote for the Democratic candidate, and 
the formal offer had just then been made. 

What was his reply and what his action, I 
never knew, but the incident and his grave 
words are impressed on my memory as a thing 
of yesterday. However, he got no such help, 
and in all the contributions to the cause were 
only about $100,000; and he went back to 
London to await events which his heart, full 
of hopes to the exclusion of despair, told him 
would free his country from the rule of Austria. 
I followed him after a few weeks, and estab- 


FOR KOSSUTH. 


lished myself in a dark quarter, where spies 
would be little likely to notice me, and reported 
to him through Pulszky, whose address I had. 
I did not know London then very well, and I 
have seen no one since who could tell me where 
his lodgings were; but it seems to me by the 
road I used to take in going to see him, late 
in the evening, and by circuitous ways, for fear 
of spies, that it must have been in the outskirts 
of Bayswater. There I waited for several weeks 
for his plans to mature, and to learn where I 
could be most useful. At first my mission 
was to go to a little island in the Mediterra- 
nean south of Sardinia, on which, as he had 
learned by one of his multitudinous researches, 
the American flag had been hoisted years be- 
fore, and which, being entirely unoccupied, and 
thus of doubtful jurisdiction, he thought of mak- 
ing his depot of material of war and his basis 
of action. This was apparently only a vague 
scheme of which he seems to have thought no 
more ; moreover, the time was approaching for 
the rising of Milan under the plans of Mazzini, 
with which it was at first intended that the Hun- 
garian movement should coincide, and Kossuth 
proposed that I should go there and distribute 
to the Hungarian regiments in the garrison of 
Milan his proclamation calling on them not to 
fireon the peopleif the latterrose. But Hungary 
was not yet ready, and he had tried to induce 
Mazzini to postpone the rising till they could 
act together; for, as he said, “ I cannot play with 
the blood of my people.” An insurrection was 
hopeless, as he believed, even for Italy, and as 
he knew, for Hungary, and all that he could 
do was to charge the Hungarian soldiers not 
to fire on Italians. Mazzini was impatient, and 
decided tomove alone. Kossuth, however, had 
found emissaries better fitted than I for the ser- 
vice, I suppose, as I was not sent, and when 
the movement came it was soon repressed: but 
I heard that the faithful Hungarians did their 
leader’s bidding, were decimated, and sent to 
Croatia; but of this I have no historical proof. 

It was finally determined that I should un- 
dertake an expedition to Hungary. The object, 
I was told, was the rescue of the Hungarian 
crown-jewels, hidden at some point down the 
Danube before the flight of the dictator and his 
ministry into Turkey. I was to visit Vienna on 
the way,and Kossuth gave me the names of three 
persons in that city with whom I might commu- 
nicate, requesting that the one who seemed to 
me the most apt for the purpose should go to 
London, and put himself in communication 
with Kossuth. On the way, as soon as I en- 
tered Austria, I was to study the public feel- 
ing as I saw it manifested, and report to him, 
from city to city, how far I judged it to be ripe 
for a movement. I was ordered to go in a 
roundabout way, so as not to seem to have 
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FACSIMILE OF PART OF A LETTER IN CIPHER FROM KOSSUTH TO MR. STILLMAN. 


come directly from London to Vienna, so I 
went from Paris to Brussels, then to Dussel- 
dorf, Berlin, Dresden, and Prague, and thence 
to Vienna. Here began our cipher correspon- 
dence. I carried with me two sections of a long 
despatch, which disclosed the whereabouts of 
the treasure, one for myself, and one for a pa- 
triot whose name I do not remember, but to 
whom I was to go in Pest. A third was to go 
by another messenger via Constantinople, who 
also carried the key to the cipher, which was 
to be given to one Nagy Josef in Pest, and 
who should call us together, when the four were 
to decipher it in company. The communica- 
tion was written in a manner which made it 
utterly impossible of decipherment to any one 
who had not the key, and at least two parts 
of the text. It was written in this manner. A 
song was selected which had in it all the let- 
ters of the alphabet, and each letter was indi- 
cated in the despatch by the number of the 
letter in the line, as the numerator, and the 
number of the line as the denominator, of a 
fraction. The first letter of the message was 
given in the first portion of the despatch, the 
second in another, and the third in the remain- 
ing one, so that the three must be united in 
the presence of the accomplice who had the 
key to enable anything to be learned from it. 

My owncommunications werecarried onwith 
Kossuth in a simpler manner. Taking a sheet 
of letter-paper of a defined size, I cut out spaces 
on each line, at irregular intervals, and when 
I wrote I laid this on another sheet of paper 
of the same size, and wrote the message in the 
spaces, when, removing the shield, I filled in 
the spaces so as to make sense or intelligible 
nonsense. Kossuth, being provided with a du- 
plicate, had only to lay his shield over the let- 
ter and read the message. For an.alternative 
there was another similar, in which the first 
word of the message was the first word in the 
first line, the second the second in the second 
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line, and so on, the order being subject to va- 
riations as agreed on. For general advices on 
the state of public feeling, architecture was sub- 
stituted for politics, Gothic being equivalent to 
revolutionary or democratic, classic to despot- 
ism. I give the conclusion of a letter in the 
second method, the letter being one received 
at Pest by the ordinary post. It is in Kos- 
suth’s own handwriting. It is hypothetically 
written by a lady-love, love-letters, as he said, 
pardoning any nonsense. 

To steady my nerves in Vienna, Kossuth had 
told me of a conspirator who had been arrested 
on suspicion, hisnamehaving beenfound among 
many others in the memorandum-book of an 
emissary who had been arrested for tampering 
with the troops. All persons whose names were 
found in the book were arrested. This particu- 
lar person, having really a most important po- 
sition in the conspiracy, and not knowing why 
he was arrested, naturally believed that he had 
been betrayed, and to avoid being driven to 
disclosures under torture, adopted the only 
means offered him of committing suicide, by 
wrapping his bed-clothes around him, and set- 
ting fire to them; his bed and his light being 
his only furniture. When he had been burned 
so that he could not survive, he tore off the 
clothes, and, calling the guard, told him to 
summon the council, and when they had as- 
sembled in his cell, told them that he was a 
conspirator, but his secrets were beyond their 
power of extortion — and died. This gave me 
a keen sense of the necessity of caution, and 
as I was certain to be put under surveillance 
as soon as the police knew I was in Vienna, I 
took time by the forelock, and before the po- 
lice paper had been sent in, took a cab, drove 
to within a block of the house of the person I 
was to see first, dismissed the cab, and made 
my visit, establishing communications and 
precautions against the police. But my con- 
sternation may be imagined when my fellow- 
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conspirator, after all our arrangements were 
complete, took me into the room where his fam- 
ily were assembled, and introduced me as a 
friend who came from Kossuth. With five wo- 
men, from twelve to forty years old, in posses- 
sion of my secret, the tranquillity of my stay in 
Vienna was far from complete; but it was a 
family of red republicans, and I was safe. 
Pest being my destination, I went there af- 
ter a stay in Vienna long enough to give me the 
air of a leisurely traveler. Here appeared the 
trifling item of neglect on the part of Kossuth 
that spoiled the undertaking. I had been or- 
dered to go to a certain correspondent of his 
who lived in Karolyisches Haus, a large apart- 
ment-house in Pest; but it happened that this 
person was under proscription by the police, 
and his residence there of course not known, he 
being practically in hiding. Knowing nothing 
of this, I drove at once to the house, and in the 
presence of the cabman asked for him. Of 
course I was told that there was no such per- 
son there; but having found the house, I re- 
turned later, and inquired more privately, but 
was again repelled angrily by the porter, who 
was of course in the secret. Then I wrote to 
Kossuth, telling him that there was nosuch per- 


son there ; to which he replied, reiterating the 


address. It did not occur to him to write to 
the person to say that I was looking for him. 
To him the finding a man in the same city was 
a trifle ; to me, a stranger in the place, and with 
an exaggerated fear of the police, to go about 
inquiring for some one I did not know was a 
risk I felt no desireto undertake. I wrote again, 
and received the same reply. Ofcourse it gave 
me no help in mysearch. Afterward I found out 
that the man I sought was also sought for by 
the police, and that checked my activity. I lin- 
gered in Pest long after all its attractions were 
exhausted, hoping that the man who was to 
ceme via Constantinople would arrive, and re- 
lieve me from my awkward position. But he 
was delayed for six weeks by another contre- 
temps ; the police got curious as to my business 
in Pest, and I had to undergo an examination, 
which I passed better than I hoped when I 
went up. 

We were living in a state of siege, and after 
eight of the evening no one was allowed to 
appear in the streets without a permit from the 
commander of the place. This I did not know, 
and my ignorance nearly cost me my life. In 
London I had gonetoashoemakerin anobscure 
street, and had the heel of one of my boots ex- 
cavated, so as to admit the cipher despatch, 
which, wrapped and sealed in a sheet of gutta- 
percha, was deposited in the cavity, and the 
heel covered with two thicknesses of leather. 
But as the boots were the most precious part 
of my outfit, and I had only one pair, I never left 
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them out of sight ; so that with my peregrina. 
tions the leather wore down to a thinness which 
threatened to bring the wear on the packet 
inside, and it became necessary to remove 
it. This I did with my pocket-knife ; but this 
presented another problem, two, in fact — 
where to hide the despatch, and how to get rid 
of the boots. I knew that every hotel-waiter was 
a spy, and to leave my excavated boot to be 
blacked, or to send it to be mended, was to call 
attention to the fact that it had been a means 
of concealment. So the boots must go into the 
Danube. Putting the packet of the despatch into 
a recess of my wardrobe for the moment, I 
took the boots, and, the night being of the deep- 
est dark, threatening rain, I stole down to the 
riverside, and tossed them in without a splash, 
and saw them floating into the dark, without 
having been noticed by any one. I walked up 
the high dike which contains the Danube, and 
as my head rose above the top of it, I saw op- 
posite me a guard-house, and heard the senti- 
nel challenge the officer of the guard, just then 
going his rounds ; whereupon I slipped back as 
quietly as I had come, and stole along the wa- 
ter’s edge till I deemed myself at a safe distance 
from the sentry, when I took the back road to 
my hotel. However, I was still in range of the 
vision of the officer, who immediately hailed 
me. I pretended not to hear, and kept on to- 
ward the nearest lamp-post, with a double pur- 
pose: I expected the sentinel to fire at me, and 
I knew from experience how difficult it is to 
take sight on a rifle with a bright light in your 
eyes, and I wished to be in the light when the 
officer overhauled me, as I saw at once he would, 
having a sort of prevision that when he saw me 
in a good light he would see that I was a for- 
eigner, and would give me no more trouble. | 
did not know that to be out at night was in it- 
self an offense. Reaching the lamp, I allowed 
myself to be arrested and examined. I real- 
ized all the danger of my position perfectly, and 
as the officer, scrutinizing me severely from un- 
der the hood which overshadowed his face, 
said, ‘“ Was machen Sie hier?” I felt that I was 
in for something more than a frolic. Fortun- 
ately, I did not for an instant lose my self-pos- 
session, and though from nervousness my voice 
shook a little, I replied with promptness, 
“ Nichts,” and then went on, in bungling and 
ungrammatical German, to say that I had 
come out to see things, and added that I was 
astranger, and did not know that I had no right 
to be out. I said “stranger ” in the plural, which 
made the good fellow laugh, and he dismissed 
me with a kind direction to keep out of the 
track of the police patrols, who would not be 
so lenient as he was, and would probably not 
let me get back to my hotel. The next morn- 
ing I disposed of my despatches by covering 
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the little flat package with pitch, and hiding it 
under my hair, which I wore rather long on pur- 
pose. I waited nearly a month, and, seeing that 
the police began to wonder what I had to oc- 
cupy myself with, I took to my bed and sent 
for a doctor. This was Orzovensky, who had 
been chief of the medical staff of Kossuth’s 
army, and with whom I made friends. But still 
I got no news from Kossuth or his correspon- 
dent in Pest, and as the position could not 
be prolonged indefinitely, one day I made a 
confidant of the doctor, told him my business, 
and asked him if I could leave the despatches 
with him while I went back to London to put 
matters on another footing. Not for the world, 
he replied, would he mix himself in the affair, 
and he added that if it were discovered that 
he had had knowledge of my business he would 
be arrested, and would be a ruined man for 
not having betrayed me to the police. Then, 
for the first time, I lost my nerve, and my 
mouth was in an instant as dry as a bone, 
my tongue resembling a dry stick. I was 
never so frightened before or since, but I 
kept self-possession enough to note the singu- 
larity of the phenomenon, and made up my 
mind on the spot to get out of the range of the 
doctor’s revelations as soon as possible. As 
nearly as I can remember I did not stop to sleep 
in a bed till I reached Frankfort; and I got 
back to London by the earliest conveyance, and 
went to report to Kossuth. He received my 
report with perfect equanimity, and asked me 
only what I had done with the despatches. In 
my panic I had thrown them into the drain, as 
the only place where they were in no danger 
of being sought for if I were arrested before 
getting out of the country, and this I told him. 
He showed no irritation, but with an expres- 
sion of perplexity rather than of vexation, said, 
“ Three months lost,” and then resumed his us- 
ual manner, asked me about many things in 
Hungary, told me that when I was at a loss I 
should have gone to the Hotel Tigris, which 
was the rendezvous of the patriots, and that 
there I would have made acquaintance with 
some of his friends who would have helped me 
out. He went on talking of other things as 
calmly as if I had not disappointed him. I had 
not the courage to urge my services in any 
other matter, and he saw that I had notin me 
the stuff for a conspirator, gave me the money 
to pay my passage home, and we parted with 
the understanding that if it came to fighting I 
should join him again. 

I have said that my business was to recover 
the crown-jewels of Hungary, and I remember 
that Kossuth attached special importance to 
the abstraction of the crown of St, Stephen, 
to prevent the possibility of the Emperor of 
Austria being crowned with it, for, until then, 
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he told me, the Hungarian people would 
never recognize the emperor as king of Hun- 
gary until he had been. I was to go with the 
other conspirators to the place of conceal- 
ment, and when the jewels were exhumed, we 
were to conceal them in a box or jar of a kind 
of conserve that was made there, and carry them 
to America, and deposit them with Dr. Howe, 
the well-known philanthropist. At any rate, I 
knew no other purpose in the expedition. I took 
my orders, and followed my instructions to the 
best of my abilities. The adventure failed, and 
I went back to my painting. I heard after- 
ward that Bartholomew Czemere, a member of 
Kossuth’s cabinet, and who shared with him 
the secret of the hiding of the regalia, on get- 
ting information that Kossuth had sent out an 
expedition to recover them, gave them up to 
the government; but how much truth there 
may be in this I do not know. My memory of 
days in which all my mental powers were at 
their quickest is complete, and the least detail 
of that rather nervous expedition is indelibly 
engraved on my mind. 

Forty years had passed when I again saw 
Kossuth. I called on him last summer at Turin, 
where he had lived in retirement for twenty 
years, not having made a friend in the city, he 
assured me. He had evidently forgotten all 
about me and my expedition, or he was unwill- 
ing to admit that it had ever taken place; for 
he said at once, on my telling him that I was 
the young man who went to Hungary for him 
on the expedition for the regalia, that he had 
never sent such an expedition, and knew nothing 
about it. It was Czemere, he said, who had 
charge of that matter. When I told him details 
of our intercourse and facts connected with the 
expedition, he seemed to be recalling them, and 
replied, “ There are some things that accord 
with the facts, but my memory is getting de- 
fective; yet I never sent any expedition for 
the jewels.” As I went on to tell him things 
that he had told me in America, he grew more 
interested, and when I told him that I had two 
letters that he had written to me at Pest, and 
that I would send them to him to-prove that 
all I said was true, he said eagerly that he would 
like to see them. And then, passing to other 
subjects, he told me some incidents of his ex- 
perience in America, and how the hostility of 
the slavery people had worked against him. 
He was one day, he said, to meet at the house 
of Governor Seward several of the Southern 
representatives ; and when they came, finding 
Chase there by chance, they left the room, con- 
temptuously making a remark to the effect that 
they did not care to be in the company of that 
abolitionist. He asked Chase for an explana- 
tion, and got as the reply that he should make 
the acquaintance of those gentlemen at Chase’s 
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house. Infact, whenhereturned from his South- 
ern trip he was invited to Chase’s, and there did 
meet the entire set in friendly relation with the 
abolitionist. When I recalled the offermade him 
by the committee of Pierce’s friends, he inter- 
rupted impetuously, saying that he never would 
have made any such agreement —he could not ; 

and on my replying that I did notsay that he had 
accepted the offer, but that it wasmade, he made 
no further protest, and did not deny the incident. 
I think he finally satisfied himself that I was 
the man I asserted myself to be, and that there 
was something in my story; but he repeated 
that his memory was failing, as well it might, 
at ninety-odd, and with a brain charged with 
all his cognitions. He was nearly blind, and I 
did not understand how he would recognize his 
own handwriting in the letter I afterward sent 
him from Rome, and which, though he prom- 
ised to return it, I did not again receive. As I 
registered it (inclosing an envelop directed to 
myself in that to him), there can be no doubt 
that he got it, and the not returning it adds to 
the complexity of the problem which the whole 
affair presents. It is as mysterious as the iron 
mask. Despite his rather excited manner of in- 
stantly denying that he had ever sent an expe- 
dition for the regalia when I told him who I was, 
and his professed ignorance of the whole sub- 
ject, the direct and minute instructions given me, 
based on the recovery and delivery to Dr. Howe 
of the regalia, the elaborate precautions for the 
preservation of the secret against any chance 
of disclosure, my stay of over a month in Pest, 
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and his letters to me there, were no phantasm 
of my brain. And if the object of my expedi- 
tion was not the regalia, but something more 
secret hidden under that pretext, what was that 
object ? How could it be that a memory which 
retained the details of the meeting of the slave- 
holders at Seward’s house should lose those of 
an expensive expedition for some serious pur- 
pose running over a considerable time? Or was 
there a reason why I should be misled at this 
late date as to the object of my journey, founded 
on some interest of Hungarian politics ? 

To the end Kossuth remained irreconciliable 
with the Austrian emperor; never, he said, would 
he recognize a ruler of Hungary from Austria. 
He remained an exile of will, not of necessity, 
for he might have returned at any moment to 
his country, so that this adventure could in no 
way have affected his position there. And he 
declared that he did not even know where the 
regalia was hidden, that being Czemere’s affair. 
What did I go to Hungary for, then, and for 
what great interest of liberty did I stand a month 
under the gallows? For that is what it meant. 
If, when I was arrested by the Austrian officer, 
he had been obdurate and held to his prisoner, 
the room I occupied at the hotel would have 
been searched, and the despatches in Kossuth’s 
own hand could not have escaped detection. 
After that my shrift, in those terrible days of 
martial law and repression, would have been 
short; it would have been only a question of 
the gallows within twenty-four hours or being 


shot the next morning. 
W. J. Stillman. 
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HEN back upon the soft south wind they roam, 
Mark how each bird, by instinct subtly willed, 
Erelong begins to seek where it shall build: 
High in the elm the oriole makes her home; 
Beneath the eaves the swallow shapes the loam ; 
The house-wren’s note all day is never stilled ; 
The little finch’s heart with joy is filled, 
To find a hollow with a grassy dome. 
Dost think the birds alone have this fine art, 
To know and choose what place for each is best, 
And there return and find a sheltering nest 
Howe’er abroad in roving sport they dart ? 
I, too, have a wise spirit in my breast, 
I would not build at all except within thy heart! 


Edith M. Thomas. 
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NOTES OF A 


I, 


S there is unfortunately no word in 
the English language to describe 
those familiar, yet elevated, poems 
which in France are known as vers 

de société, and which are far above or- 

dinary “ society verse,” and as there is no 
single term to denote the short story, the form 
of fiction in which we Americans have been 
most abundant and successful, so also is there 
need in English of a recognized phrase for de- 
fining each of the two halves of bibliopegic 
art. Bookbinding consists of two wholly distinct 
operations, known to the expert as “ forward- 
ing” and “finishing.” Forwarding is the proper 
preparation of a book for its cover and the put- 
ting on of that cover; finishing .is the decor- 
ation of the sides and back of the book after 
it has been covered. Forwarding, therefore, is 
the task of an artisan, while finishing must be 
the work of an artist. 

Mr. William Matthews, than whom thereis no 
one more competent to express an opinion, has 
declared that “a book, when neatly and cleanly 
covered, is in a very satisfactory condition 
without any finishing or decorating.” Many 
book-lovers agree with the foremost of Am- 
erican bookbinders, and order their precious 
volumes to be soberly clad in plain morocco, 
The Jansenist binding, as it is called after the 
leader of the recluses of Port Royal, calls for 
the maximum of care in the forwarding, and the 
minimum of gilding or other decoration of the 
finisher. Mr. Matthews went even further,— 
I quote from his lecture on “ Bookbinding 
Practically Considered,” delivered before the 
Grolier Club of New York in 1885, and by the 
club printed in 1889,— and having described 
the successive steps by which a book is pre- 
pared, forwarded, and covered with leather, 
said: “I now declare the book in this con- 
dition is bound, and he who has skilfully mas- 
tered these various processes through which a 
volume has passed deserves the name of binder; 
he who is called upon to decorate it, finisher. At 
present the custom is the reverse: the finisher 
or decorator is credited with being the binder, 
whereas he has done none of the binding.” 

Now, there is no doubt that the complaint 
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of this accomplished craftsman is well founded. 
But the error is so old that there is no hope of 
uprooting it at this late day. When we speak 
of a book as beautifully bound, we are praising 
the work of the man who designed and executed 
the decoration of the cover, not the labor of the 
man who clothes the book with leather, and who 
obviously enough is really its binder. Of course, 
in a great many instances forwarder and fin- 
isher are one and the same person. Perhaps this 
was the case with the books which are cata- 
logued as “ bound by Le Gascon,” although it 
is as a finisher that Le Gascon is unrivaled, and 
certainly it is the case with the books bound 
by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, who himself attends 
to every detail of preparing and forwarding, 
aided only by his wife. The French term for 
“finisher” is “ gilder,” and, in his account 
of French bookbinding, M. Marius Michel, 
a doreur himself, is very careful to give credit 
for a delicate decoration to the special artist 
who designed and gilded it. It is greatly to be 
regretted that there is in popular use only one 
word to designate the two distinct operations. 

Although these notes on the art of book- 
binding as it is practised to-day have to do 
with the work of the finisher—the artist who 
adorns the exterior of a volume, and not with 
the more humble, but not less important, labor 
of the forwarder—the artisan who prepares it 
for decoration, it may not be amiss to begin by 
setting forth the series of operations a book un- 
dergoes at the hands first of the forwarder, and 
then of the finisher; and in this explanation of 
technical processes I shall follow two masters 
of the bibliopegic art, Mr. William Matthews, 
from whose lecture before the Grolier Club I 
havealready quoted,and Mr. Joseph W.Zaehns- 
dorf, whose handbook of “The Art of Book- 
binding” came forth in a second edition in 
1890. Every book-lover should understand the 
principles of the art of the bookbinder, and 
the practices of the craft; appreciation is best 
founded on knowledge. 

Often a volume comes into the hands of the 
binder already bound. The books of American 
publishers are issued in substantial cloth covers 
intended to be permanent. The bindings of Brit- 
ish publishers are frequently more temporary, 
and the book is merely cased in the cloth cover, 
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the owner being expected to rebind in leather 
any volume which he deems worthy of preser- 
vation. The books of French publishers are is- 
sued in paper covers, merely stitched, and so 
are most of those of the German publishers ; 
as Lord Houghton recorded on one of his early 
visits, “ In Germany all the books are in sheets 
and all the beds without.” The first thing the 
binder has to do if the book is already bound 
is to remove this cover, and then carefully to 
collate the volume page by page, to see if title, 
preface, table of contents, list of illustrations, 
notes, index, maps, plates, are each and all per- 
fect and in place. If need be, the sheets are 
refolded so as to make the pages true; then 
they are beaten by hand, or rolled in a press, 
which is a more hurried method, and by far less 
workmanlike ; the beating being to compact 
the pages, and to give the book solidity and 
strength. After the beating, the loose maps and 
illustrations, mounted on linen guards, are in- 
serted in their proper places. Then the sheets 
are sewn to the bands, and generally there 
should be no saw-cuts in-the back of the book, 
and the sewing should not be “sunk-band,” as 
it is called, but “raised-band,” and as flexible 
as it is firm. 

The volume is now prepared for the forwarder, 
who carries on the work to the point where it 
is ready for the finisher. The forwarder attaches 
the end-papers; he glues the back of the book, 
and rounds it; he squares the mill boards which 
are to serve as the sides of the book, and he 
laces them in by means of the bands to which 
thesheets have beensewn. The forwarder needs 
a steady hand, and, above all things, a true 
eye —“the important principle to be observed 
in forwarding is ¢rweness. The form and shape 
of the book depends on the forwarder” (Mat- 
thews, p. 35). The volume thus far advanced 
is clamped in a press, and allowed to repose 
and gain strength. Then the edges are cut, or 
at least the top edge is cut, the other margins 
being better left intact, to delight the owner’s 
eye; as it is only on top that a volume standing 
on a shelf can accumulate dust, it is only the 
top edge that needs to be smoothed so that the 
dust can be blown off or wiped away at will. 
The cut edges, be it the top only, or top, bot- 
tom, and fore edge, are then marbled or gilded; 
sometimes they are gilded over marbling, to the 
added richness of the work. The back is then 
lined, and, when the binder is conscientious, a 
narrow leather joint is affixed, to act as a hinge 
for the covers. The headband is woven in. Af- 
ter that the leather—morocco, calf, or what 
not—is stretched tightly and snugly over the 
book, and glued fast. When the end-papers are 
pasted to the covers, the task of the forwarder 
is done, and the book is ready for the finisher 
who is to decorate it. 
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What the finisher has to do is to invent a 
design for the sides and back of the volume 
which is appropriate to the book, to its subject, 
to its owner, toits size, and to the kind of leather 
with which it is covered. This design must 
be one which can be worked out with the im- 
plements at his command. Every artist must 
consider the physical limitations of the art he 
practises, and the chief limitation of the artist 
who decorates a book is that the design he in- 
vents for it must be capable of accomplishment 
by the fillets, which make a straight line, by 
the gouges, which make curved lines, and by 
the various other tools, as they are termed. In 
the proper cutting and selection of tools is the 
secret of book-decoration. Mr. Matthews notes 
the superiority of the French tool-cutters over 
the American and English, and Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson once told me of the difficulty he has 
had in getting cut such tools as he needed. 

Having determined on the scheme of his 
design, the finisher selects the tools with which 
to execute it. Mr. Cobden-Sanderson even 
makes a habit of using the actual tools in the 
sketching out of his pattern, blackening them 
in the flame of a candle so that they can be 
transferred to paper. Often professional binders 
will have tools especially prepared for a special 
work, The more accomplished the workman, 
the smaller and more elementary his tools will 
be; he will decline to use a spray of leaves or 
a festoon cut all in a single piece, preferring 
to impress every leaf separately. M. Marius 
Michel is loud in the praises of a finisher who 
worked for Henry II., and who accomplished 
intricate and lovely decorations with no other 
implement than a fillet forthe straight lines, and 
a set of gouges for the curves and circles ; and 
these were all that Gilson used in the finish- 
ing of the most elaborate Hispano-Moresque 
cover and lining of the copy of Owen Jones’s 
«“ Alhambra,” which Mr. Matthews bound for 
the New York exhibition of 1853, and which 
took six months to complete, and cost $500. 

The process of working a design in the best 
manner is very tedious, so Mr. Matthews tes- 
tifies, “ more so than even connoisseurs imag- 
ine. First the design is made on paper, then 
impressed with the tools through the paper on 
to the leather ; then the paper is removed, and 
the design again gone over with the tools to 
make the impression sharp and clear ”— the 
leather being slightly moistened and the tools 
being moderately heated. “ Then, after washing, 
sizing, and laying on the gold leaf, the design 
is gone over for the fourth time before one side 
of the cover is completed. This, having to be 
repeated on the other side of the volume, and 
the back also tooled, will afford some idea of the 
labor in executing the finest hand-tooling.” 
Often the inside of the covers is also lined with 
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leather, and as carefully ornamented. Often 
certain figures in the pattern are excised, and 
the spaces filled with leathers of a different 
color; and this polychromatic decoration is 
knownas inlaying, or illuminating. The finisher 
needs to have delicacy of taste and nicety of 
touch ; he must have a fancy to invent beauti- 
ful designs, and a firm hand to execute them; 
and he must not expect wide fame, much real 
appreciation, orhigh pay. Itisno wonder, there- 
fore, that accomplished finishers are very few. 
Mr. Quaritch, in his catalogue of bookbindings, 
speaks of the late Francis Bedford as the best 
binder who ever lived. The best forwarder, he 
may have been, but he was not a finisher him- 
self, and he never had a first-class finisher in 
his employ. Mr. Matthews asserted that there 
were not more than six finishers in New York 
“ who can even work any intricate pattern with 
fair ability. In London I question if the num- 
ber is greater in proportion to the population ; 
and in Paris, where the art flourishes most, 
where the patronage is encouraging, and the 
workmen have superior advantages, I doubt 
if the number of finishers qualified to work in- 
tricate designs in first-class manner exceeds 
twenty.” 

Any one who was fortunate enough to see 
the Exhibition of Recent Bookbindings, 1860- 
1880, at the Grolier Club in the last days of 
1890, or who will take the trouble to turn the 
pages of M. Octave Uzanne’s “La Reliure 
Moderne,” must confess that there are very few 
finishers of our time who have originality of 
invention, freshness of composition, orindividu- 
ality of taste. But a comparison of the best- 
bound books of this century with, those of the 
seventeenth and sixteenth centuries — which 
are the golden ages of bibliopegy, for Le Gas- 
con lived in one, and Grolier in the other — will 
show that the work of our time is technically 
far better than any which has come down to 
us from our ancestors. There is better forward- 
ing and better finishing. In the gold-tooling 
especially the modern workman is incompara- 
bly neater, cleaner, more exact, more conscien- 
tious, than his predecessor: the tooling of the 
men who bound for Grolier is to our eye inex- 
‘usably careless ; clumsy irregularities mar the 
symmetry of the most beautifully designed ara- 
besques, ill-balanced lines overrun their limits, 
and ends are left hanging out with reckless 
slovenliness. The superiority of the elder bind- 
ers in their incomparable fertility of conception 
must not blind us to the fact that in care, in 
thoroughness, and in other workmanlike qual- 
ities, they bear a most obvious inferiority to 
binders of later years who have not a tithe of 
their ability. 

Probably the same state of affairs exists in 
other arts. I remember that in 1867, when I 
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was but a boy, I had a chat in Naples with 
Signor Castellani, the antiquary and goldsmith, 
about the fluctuations of the art of the silver- 
smith. He told me that he had more than one 
workman then in his shop of greater skill than 
Benvenuto Cellini, of a more certain handicraft. 
These workmen could reproduce any of Cel- 
lini’s legacies to posterity, little masterpieces 
of goldsmithery and enameling, and they would 
make a better job of it than the great ‘Italian; 
for the modern imitations would show a finer 
technical skill than Cellini’s, and reveal fewer 
defects and blunders and accidents than the 
marvelous originals. But copy as accurately as 
they might, the modern workmen were wholly 
incapable of originating anything. In Cellini 
there was a union of the head and the hand, 
of the artist and of the artisan, while in Castel- 
lani’s men the hand had gained skill, but the 
head had lost its force. The handicraft had im- 
proved, and the art had declined. There were 
now very expert artisans, but there was no in- 
disputably gifted artist. 

In solidity of workmanship and in dexterity 
of handicraft, the art of the binder has advanced 
in this century ; but not in design. The finishers 
of our time can repeat all the great artists of the 
past, but they cannot rival them in invention, 
in fantasy, in freshness, and in charm. To say 
this is not to assert that the art is in its cadence, 
or even that it is in any way going backward; 
but that it is not going forward one might ven- 
ture to hint. The nineteenth century is now in 
its last decade, and it has not yet developed a 
style ofits own in bookbinding — if it has in any 
other of the decorative arts. The men who 
bound for Grolier and Henry II. lived in the 
sixteenth century; the Eves and Le Gascon 
lived in the seventeenth; and even in the eigh- 
teenth century there was Derome, with his lace- 
work borders borrowed from, or atleast inspired 
by, the graceful wrought-iron work of the con- 
temporary French smiths. But the most beauti- 
ful bindings of the nineteenth century are in 
the main imitations of those of the centuries 
preceding. Often the style is a doubtful and 
tasteless eclectic, perhaps not unfairly to be 
stigmatized as bastard and mongrel. There is 
hardly to be detected even a vague effort after 
a style. Sometimes imitation develops into 
adaptation, and a new style is evolved slowly 
out of.combinations and modifications, but in 
the art of binding we have not seen many signs 
of any such process now going on. Almost the 
only external influence which has been allowed 
to affect the accepted formulas is the Japanese, 
and the example of these surpassingly adroit 
decorative artists has not been sufficient to de- 
stroy the sterility from which the art of book- 
binding is suffering. Its effect, at most, has 
been to increase the freedom of drawing, and 
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to encourage a morerealistic treatment of nat- 
ural objects. 

The art of bookbinding has always been 
claimed by the French as peculiarly theirs, and 
it is not easy to deny the justice of the demand. 
Perhaps the position in which the art has found 
itself during the most of this century is due to 
the French Revolution, in the course of which, 
and of thelong wars that ensued, the demand for 
fine work ceased abruptly. The trained work- 
men died off, the shops were broken up, and the 
tools were scattered and lost. Even the tradi- 
tions of the art disappeared — and in every art 
which is also a trade the traditions represent 
the acquired force, the impetus. When the Em- 
pire came after the Consulate, and Napoleon 
wished to pose as the patron of the arts, book- 
binding was dead in France. “I doubt if you 
could find anything more ugly than the books 
bound for Napoleon I., for Louis XVIII., for 
Louis Philippe,” declared M. Auguste Laugel, 
in a letter to the “ Nation,” a dozen years or 
sO ago. 

As it happened, the art which had been high- 
est in France, and had now sunk lowest, had 
kept its humble level in England, and at the end 
of the last century had even had its only suc- 
cessful effort at originality there. The greatest 
name in the history of bookbinding in Great 
Britain is that of Roger Payne, an honest and 
thorough workman of some taste, and with 
a certain elementary appreciation of design. 
“ His efforts were always original, never cop- 
ied,” and this is a very rare compliment to pay 
to a British bookbinder; and it is to this ori- 
ginality, as Mr. Matthews suggests, rather than 
to any great excellence in his designs, that he 
owes the exaggerated esteem in which he is 
held in England. When Matthew Arnold once 
said to Sainte-Beuve that he did not think La- 
martine very important as a poet, the French 
critic replied, “ He is important to us”; and 
so it is with Roger Payne—he is important 
to the British. If he is mentioned at all in 
French books, his name is usually given in- 
correctly. 

Lewis was the leading English binder early 
in this century, in Dr. Dibdin’s day. Perhaps 
it was owing to the influence of Dibdin, some 
of whose rhapsodical writing was translated 
into French, that the Parisian book-lovers be- 
gan to send their precious volumes across the 
Channel to be bound in London. Thus the tra- 
dition of Roger Payne, the most original binder 
the British had ever had, helped to revive the 
traditions of the French binders, who soon sur- 
passed again their British rivals, just as it was 
a follower of Bewick who revealed to the French 
the possibilities of the art of wood-engraving, 
in which the French have also become superior 
to the British. 
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WHETHER the vivifying spark was borrowed 
from Great Britain, or whether it was brought 
from Germany by Trautz, the French binders 
soon recovered their former supremacy. Trautz 
is still the strongest individuality among the 
French bookbinders of this century, and his 
influence is still perceptible, though he died in 
1879. He is the foremost binder of the nine- 
teenth century, and in his influence we can per- 
haps detect the foundation of a school, or at 
least of something more than merely individual, 
solitary, unaided struggle toward the unknown. 
At once forwarder and finisher, overseeing 
every operation of his craft, Trautz led the re- 
form of bookbinding in France. He frowned 
upon all haste and on all labor-saving devices. 
He never stinted time or care or hard work. He 
did his best always. He gave to the volumes 
which left his hands greater firmness, flexibility, 
and solidity than any other binder had ever be- 
fore attempted. He caused a host of new tools 
to be cut, modeled on those of Le Gascon and 
Derome and Padeloup. He studied the works 
of these masters reverently and unceasingly, 
seeking to spy out the secrets of their art. He 
followed in their footsteps, but although he mod- 
eled himself upon them, he never copied, try- 
ing rather to imbue himself with their spirit, 
and to carry forward their methods to a finer 
perfection. 

“T do not think that Trautz ever made the 
same binding twice; there is on every book com- 
ing out of his hands something personal, some- 
thing original,” M. Laugel wrote in 1879. “This 
man, who could make any amount of money 
by merely putting his name on books, is so con- 
scientious that he only turns out every year 
about two hundred volumes ; he has only three 
workmen or workwomen ; he does the drawing 
of ornaments and gilding himself. For those 
who have not seen Trautz or Thibaron (the pu- 
pil of Trautz) at work, it is almost impossible 
to imagine how much pains must be taken for 
one volume.” Nothing that Trautz undertook 
cost more pains than his mosaics; in the two- 
score years from 1838 to 1878 he attempted only 
twenty-two of them, and of these four are now 
owned by New York collectors. They show, 
perhaps, the most originality of any of his bind- 
ings, and they reveal his characteristics most 
abundantly. They have the pure beauty of de- 
sign which we look for in every work of decora- 
tive art, wrought with the utmost deftness and 
delicacy of handicraft. 

Of the supremacy of the French in the art 
of bookbinding since Trautz led them back into 
the true path, no better evidence can there 
be than the index of binders represented pre- 
fixed to the catalogue of the Grolier Club Exhi- 
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bition of Recent Bookbindings. New York is 
perhaps the most cosmopolitan of all the great 
cities of the nineteenth century, especially in all 
matters pertaining to art; and the taste of its 
collectors is eclectic in the best sense of that 
much-abused term. Of the fifty-one binders 
whose handiwork was exhibited at the Grolier, 
thirty-six lived in Paris, one at Lyons, one at 
Brussels, six in London, five in New York, one 
in Philadelphia, and one in Quebec. The ar- 
tistic superiority of the French bindings shown 
at the Grolier was almost as marked as the nu- 
merical; of the score 
of bindings finest in 
conception and in ex- 
ecution, three fourths 
at least were the pro- 
duct of Parisian work- 
shops. There were not 
a few also which had 
come from these same 
shops, which were as 
bad as the worst 
which had been turned 
out in New York or 
London — misbegot- 
ten horrors of leather, 
“whom Satan hath 


bound,” if it is per- 
missible to borrow a 


scriptural quotation 
from that learned 
book-lover, the late 
Henry Stevens of Ver- 
mont. 

But the very best of 
MM. Capé, Cuzin, 
Chambolle-Duru, De 
Samblancx, Gruel and 
Engelman, Joly, Lor- 
tic, Marius Michel, 
Niedrée, Quinet, and 
Ruban, attains a very 
high standard of excellence. Nowand again, no 
doubt, we find a French binder who has sacri- 
ficed forwarding to finishing, having made his 
book so solid and so stiff that it can scarcely be 
opened, and so compacted that if it is opened 
unwarily the back is broken beyond repair. 
Books I have seen fresh from the hands of a 
Parisian binder as brilliant as a jewel-casket, 
and ashard to open as a safe-deposit vault when 
you have forgotten the combination. 

Therelatively high position held by the bind- 
ers of Great Britain was momentary only, and 
at best it was due to the temporary decadence 
of the craft in France. Of late years, at least, 
bookbinding has shared the misfortune of most 
of the other fine arts in England, and has lin- 
gered in a condition only less lamentable than 
that of sculpture and painting because it con- 

VoL. XLVIII.— 36. 


DIGBY. LONDON, 1861. 


HISTORY, THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ILLUMINATING, 


Bound by Zaehnsdorf. Crimson morocco, wide borders, inlaid 
with variegated leathers in a scroll pattern, bold in design ; lined 
with dark green morocco with red border, the whole ornamented 
with vines and flowers. Owned by Mr. Samuel P. Avery. 
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tented itself chiefly with dull and honest imi- 
tation of the dead-and-gone masters. Every 
artist must needs serve his apprenticeship, and 
follow in the footsteps of a teacher, but where 
Trautz, for example, sought inspiration only, 
Bedford and the other British binders found 
models which they copied slavishly. The work- 
manship of the bindings that left their shops 
was honest and thorough, but the decoration 
was lifeless and colorless. The British artisan 
forwarded conscientiously, but the finishing of 
the British artist was sadly to seek. 

How inert the art 
of bookbinding was in 
Englandduring nearly 
four-score years can 
be seen by glancing 
over the “ Catalogue 
of Fifteen Hundred 
Books remarkable for 
the Beauty or the Age 
of their Bindings ” is- 
sued by Mr. Quaritch 
in 1888. Here the curi- 
ous inquirer will find, 
under numbers 1325- 
1345, a score of books 
bound by Francis Bed- 
ford, whom Mr. Quar- 
itch declares to be 
the best binder who 
ever lived—meaning 
thereby, no doubt, the 
best forwarder; and 
every one of these 
books is finished in 
imitation of some 
French binder. Nos. 
1325 and 1326 are 
“bound inimitation of 
Derome le jeune,” the 
catalogue _ declares 
frankly, in apparent 
unconsciousness of the hopelessly inartistic po- 
sition to which this confession assigns the British 
craftsman. No. 1327 is “in imitation of Pade- 
loup.” No. 1328 1s “ bound in imitation of the 
work of Hardy-Dumesnil,” a French binder 
not of the highest esteem among book-lovers. 
Nos. 1329, 1331, 1336, and 1339 are copied 
from Trautz. Nos. 1334, 1335, and 1345 are 
“bound in imitation of Chambolle-Duru.” 

This artistic sterility was probably due to the 
lack of intelligent patronage, and the sluggish- 
ness of the British book-lover is responsible for 
this disheartening result. But the custom seems 
to obtain even in the present day, if one may 
accept as evidence the second edition of Mr. 
Zaehnsdorf’s “The Art of Bookbinding.” In 
this practical guide to his art, the author, a book- 
binder himself and the son of a bookbinder, 
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gives plates of typical covers of the chief styles ; 
and these are not genuine specimens bound for 
Grolier or by Le Gascon. They are apparently 
Mr. Zaehnsdorf’s own handiwork; certainly the 
plate called “ Gascon” (sic) cannot be the work 
of the great Frenchman, because the book is one 
first published perhaps two hundred years after 
his death. Here we discover a conscientious 


**SIBYLLINE LEAVES.” S. T. 


3ound by Cobden-Sanderson. 
same pattern. 


craftsman not only content to be a humble imi- 
tator, but so deficient in any appreciation of 
originality that he sees no difference between 
the model of his master and his own second- 
hand copy. 

And yet Francis Bedford was capable of origi- 
nal work, simple always, but with a quiet dig- 
nity of its own. Mr. Zaehnsdorf is an accom- 
plished workman, able to send from his shop 
books dressed with propriety, and, at times, not 
without individuality. Mr. Roger de Coverly 
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Light olive morocco. 
Owned by Mr. Samuel P. Avery. 
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is another British binder whose labors are liked 
by book-lovers. The most original figure among 
the English binders of this century —in fact, the 
only original figure since Roger Payne—is Mr, 
Cobden-Sanderson. 

Mr. Cobden-Sanderson is one of the most 
characteristic personalities in the strange strug- 
gle for artistic freedom now going on in Eng- 


COLERIDGE. LONDON, 1817. 


Goffered edges of 


land. He isa friend and fellow-laborer of Mr. 
William Morris and of Mr. Walter Crane, with 
whose socialistic propaganda he is in sympa- 
thy, and with whom he manifests and parades. 
He takes much the same view of life that they 
have; he holds the same creed as to society, 
and as to each man’s duty toward it; he has 
the same aim in art; and he is gifted with not 
a little of the same decorative instinct. Believ- 
ing in handicraft as the salvation of humanity, 
and that a man should labor with his hands, he 
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abandoned the bar, and studied the trade of 
the binder. Perhaps it is hardly unfair to call 
him an amateur—so Mr. Hunt was an ama- 
teur when he designed those most beautiful 
wrought-iron gates at Newport. Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson’s forwarding has not yet attained 
to the highest professional standard. But there 


“HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART.” 


Bound by Cobden-Sanderson, London, 1882. 


are not lacking book-lovers who believe him 
to be the most original and the most effective 
finisher who has yet appeared in England. 
_His tooling is admirably firm and dazzlingly 
vigorous. Whatever the inadequacy ofhis work- 
manship in the processes which precede the gild- 
ing,—and in these his hand is steadily gaining 
strength,— there is no disputing his decorative 
endowment. He brought to the study of book- 
binding an alert intelligence, a trained mind, 
and a determination to master the secrets of the 
art. He does all his own work, being both for- 
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warder and finisher, unaided even by an ap- 
prentice, although his wife (a daughter of Rich- 
ard Cobden) has taken charge of the sewing. 
He designs his own tools, having them cut es- 
pecially for him. Even the letters he uses were 
drawn for him by Miss May Morris; and he 
makes a most artful use of lettering, working 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Owned by Mr. Brander Matthews. 


initials, names, titles, and mottos into his de- 
sign, and making them an integral and essen- 
tial part of the scheme of decoration. He has 
studied most lovingly the methods of Le Gas- 
con, and he has assimilated some of the taste 
of that master of the art; it is from Le Gascon, 
no doubt, that Mr. Cobden-Sanderson caught 
the knack of powdering parts of his design 
with gold points, stars, single leaves, and the 
like—a device giving the utmost brilliancy to 
the design if used skilfully. ‘ 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson will not work to or- 
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der. He binds only those books that please 
him, and he binds them as he pleases. He is 
independent of the caprices of his customers. 
He does not undertake many volumes, and with 
each he does his best. When a novice, trying 
his ’prentice hand, he wasted himself more than 
once on volumes of no great value, and put a 
fifty dollar binding on a book not worth five — 


IRVING’S 
Bound by William Matthews. 


tration; as he explained in an article on his 
art, “beauty is the aim of decoration, and not 
illustration, or the expression of ideas.” So 
we do not find on his books any of the child- 
ish symbolism which has been abundantly ad- 
vocated in England, and according to which 
a treatise on zodlogy or botany must be 
adorned with an animal or a flower—a bald 


‘* KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK.” 


Published by the Grolier Club, 1888, 


Owned by Mr. William Matthews. 


a pecuniary solecism, an artistic incongruity. 
Of late he has not fallen into this blunder, and 
he prefers to spend himself on books of perma- 
nent value in the original edition. Of course he 
never repeats himself; every one of his bind- 
ings is as unique as a picture; there are no rep- 
licas. Every cover is composed for the volume 
itself, and is often the outcome of a loving 
study of the author, a decorative scheme having 
been suggested by somev¥epresentative passage. 

But he never confounds decoration with illus- 


and babyish labeling of a book wholly unrelated 
to propriety of ornamentation. Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson’s covers are generally rich with con- 
ventionalized flowers arrayed with geometrical 
precision. He falls into a naturalistic treatment 


only at rare and regrettable moments. In a 
copy of Mr. Morris’s “Hopes and Fears for 
Art,” which Mr. Cobden-Sanderson has bound, 
the design has a careful freedom of composition 
and an artful symmetry ; the treatment of the 
rose-branches which form the border is almost 
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purely conventional, and the broad blank space 
in the center is restfully open. 

In America tie art of the binder is retarded 
by reasons really outside of art— by the high 
wages of skilled workmen, and by the high 
tariff on raw materials. This is one reason 
why book-lovers in New York have been wont 
to send their precious tomes on a long voyage 
across the Atlantic, to be bound in London or 
Paris. Americans were among the best cus- 
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well. Considering the difficulties under which 
the art has developed in this country, the show- 
ing made by the American binders was most 
creditable. 

For a binding like Mr. William Matthews’s 
“ Knickerbocker’s History of New York,” there 
is no need to make any apology ; it is excellent 
in conception and in execution, pure in style, 
modestly original, and most harmoniously dec- 
orative, with its appropriate ship, its tiny tulips, 
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tomers of Francis Bedford, and the catalogue 
of the Grolier Club exhibition proves that they 
have been persistent purchasers of the best 
work of contemporary French binders. But to 
send books abroad to be bound is no way to 
encourage the development of the art at home. 
This same Grolier Club exhibition showed that 
American craftsmen were capable of turning 
out.work of a very high rank. The best of the 
books bound by Mr. William Matthews, by Mr. 
Alfred Matthews, by Bradstreets, by Mr. Smith, 
and by Mr. Stikeman, held their own fairly 
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and its wreaths of willow. This is proof, were 
any needed, of the great advantage there is in 
having a book bound by a countryman of the 
author, who will treat it with unconscious pro- 
priety of decoration. I know a wise collector 
in New York who makes it a rule to have his 
French books bound in Paris, his English books 
bound in London, and his American books 
bound here in New York. “ Fifty years ago,” 
said Mr. William Matthews in his interesting ad- 
dress on his art, “ therewas not a finely bound 
book, except what by chance had been procured 
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abroad, to be found inanycollection in America. 
Fine binding wasan unknownart.” Nowin the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, Mr. Mat- 
thews thinks “there are many examples of 
American workmanship in our collections that 
would do honor to the best French and Eng- 
lish binders of the last half-century.” If this is 
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LONDON, 1887. 
Owned by 


**AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE.” 


Bound by Ruban. Garnet morocco. 
Mr. George B. De Forest. 
true, much of the credit for the improvement 
of public taste is due to the influence of Mr. 
Matthews himself. 

Of modern Italianand German binding there 
is no necessity or space to say anything here. 
The tradition of vellum binding has been kept 
alive in Rome and in Florence, where the 
bevel-edged white tomes are often relieved by 
an inlaid rectangle of colored calf, tooled with 
what might perhaps be called fairly enough a 
Neo-Aldine pattern. Theexhibition of the Gro- 
lier Club, which has aided in the preparation 
and in the illustration of these pages, included 
no Italian work, which is evidence that our 
collectors, rightly or wrongly, do not hold it in 
high esteem. 

Nor was there a single specimen of Teutonic 
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handiwork. Yet Trautz was a German by birth, 
and earlierin this centurythere were several Ger- 
man binders established in England —Walther, 
Kalthoeber, Staggemeier. Even now, whileone 
of the leading binders of London, Mr. Riviére, 
is of French descent, another, Mr. Zaehnsdorf, 
is of German. In New York many of the jour- 
neyman bookbinders are Germans. Not 
only was the bibliopegic art of Germany 
unrepresented at this recent exhibition 
in New York, but in none of the many 
recent books about binding, French, 
English, and American, do I find any at- 
tention paid to the work of the modern 
Germans. Several years ago M. Rou- 
veyre of Paris, who had published half 
a dozen books about binding, arranged 
for a French edition of a collection of 
German bindings and of “ La Dorure 
sur Cuir (Reliure, Ciselure, Gaufrure) en 
Allemagne.” Fifty copies were issued, 
the same publisher having risked fifteen 
hundred copies of M. Octave Uzanne’s 
“La Reliure Moderne.” From the well- 
made reproductions in this volume, it is 
fair to infer that the German binding of 
to-day is not remarkably interesting. It 
is sometimes dull and sometimes preten- 
tious ; it is frequently designed by archi- 
tects who are without training in the 
needs and possibilities of its technic; it 
is rather violently polychromatic; and it 
is often set off by elaborate panels of 
inserted enamel, and by richly chiseled 
corners and centerpieces of silver. What 
is best is the artful employment of vigor- 
ous blind-tooling ; and what is most note- 
worthy is the successful revival of the 
medieval art of carving in leather, always 
best understood by the Germans. 


III. 


MucH as one might expect a precious 
metal to enrich a tome, there is more than a hint 
of Teutonic heaviness in most of these carved- 
leather covers, girt with solid silver clasps, and 
armed with chased medallions. The occasional 
attempts of American silversmiths at book-dec- 
oration are lighter and more graceful. I have 
seen more than one prayer-book, the smooth 
dark calfskin of which was shielded by a thin 
shell of silver pierced with delicate arabesques. 
But this is almost an accidental return to a 
method of ornamentation long past its useful- 
ness, and appropriate only when every book 
was a portly tome bound in real boards, and 
reposing in solitary glory on its own lectern. 
The future of bookbinding does not lie in any 
alliance with silversmithery. 

Just where the future of bookbinding does 
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lie is very difficult to declare. Cosmopolitan 
commonplace is the characteristic of much of 
the work of to-day. Craftsmen of remarkable 
technical skill are content with conventionality, 
and they go on indefinitely repeating the old 
styles,— Maioli and Grolier, Padeloup and De- 
rome,—styles which were once alive, but which 
have long since been void of any germ of vital- 
ity. ‘To persist in using them is like refusing 
to speak any language but Latin. For a man 
alive to-day a living dialect, however impure, 
is better than a lifeless language, however per- 
fect. There are not wanting signs of a reaction 
against the banality of modern bookbinding. 
One of them is the instant success of Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson’s innovations. ‘Another is 
the return to silver-mounting. Yet a third, curi- 
ous only, and infertile, is the decoration of a 
book-cover with enamels, either incrusted or 
applied. The Germans have taken to letting a 
monogram, ornamented or metal, into the cen- 
ter of a book-cover; but nothing seems to be 
gained by this which a mosaic of leather would 
not have given. The late Philippe Burty, the 
distinguished French art-critic, and a book- 
lover with the keenest liking for novelty, had a 
copy on Dutch paper of Poulet-Malassis’s essay 
on “ Ex-Libris” ; he enriched it with other in- 


teresting book-plates; he inserted a few auto- 
graph letters; he had it bound by R. Petit in 
full morocco, with his monogram at the cor- 
ners; and in the center of the side he let in a 
metal plate on which his own book-plate was 


enameled in niello. This singularly personal 
binding is reproduced in M. Octave Uzanne’s 
volume on “La Reliure Moderne,” where we 
find another of M. Burty’s experiments, a copy 
of M. Claudius Popelin’s “ De la Statue et de la 
Peinture ” (translated from Alberti), also bound 
by Petit, and also identified by the owner’s mon- 
ogram, and having, moreover, in the center of 
the side, an enameled panel made by M. Pope- 
lin himself for his friend’s copy of his own book. 
Burty had in his collections other volumes dis- 
tinguished by enamels; and there were in the 
Grolier Club exhibition a set of books belong- 
ing to Mr.S. P. Avery, and quite as much out 
of the common as Burty’s. Mr. Avery has sent 
certain volumes of the “ Bibliothéque de l’En- 
seignement des Beaux-arts” to the authors, 
asking each to indicate the binding which he 
thought most consonant with his work ; so Mr. 
Avery has “La Faience,” of M. Théodore 
Deck, decorated with panels of pottery, one of 
them being a portrait of the author executed 
at his own ceramic works; and he has Sauzy’s 
“ Marvels of Glass-Making,” with covers con- 
taining glass panels enameled in-colors. These 
ventures belong among the curiosities of the 
art; they are to be classed among the freaks 
rather than with the professional beauties. 
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Another book of Burty’s (now owned by 
Mr. Avery) has an exceptional interest — an 
interest perhaps rather literary than rigidly 
artistic. It is a copy of the original edition 
of Victor Hugo’s scorching satire, “ Napoleon 
le Petit,” published in 1853, a few months 
after Napoleon had broken his oath and made 
himself emperor ; this copy (made doubly pre- 
cious by three lines in the poet’s handwrit- 
ing) was bound in dark green morocco, and 
the side was hollowed out to receive an em- 
broidered bee—a bee which had been cut 
from the throne of Napoleon III. in the Tuil- 
eries a few days after the battle of Sedan. 
This is the very irony of bookbinding. A copy 
of “Les Chatiments” was bound to match. 
Future collectors will find these bees of Burty 
even harder to acquire than those which mark 
the books of De Thou. 


INSIDE COVER OF PRECEDING. 


Unusual, not to say unique, as such an op- 
portunity must be, there is here a hint for the 
book-lover not by him to be despised. Here at 
least is an exceptional binding. Here at least 
we leave the monotonous iteration of the cut- 
and-dried. Here is a method of establishing 
a relation between the subject of the book and 
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its exterior not hitherto attempted. For nine 
books out of ten the conventional binding suf- 
fices, Jansenist crushed levant for the costly 
volumes, simple half morocco for those less val- 
uable. But for the special treasures, for the books 
with an individuality of their own, why may 
we not abandon this barren impersonality and 
seek to get out of the regular rut? M. Octave 
Uzanne avows that he would prefer to have 
a copy of the “ Légende des Siécles ” clad so- 
berly in a fragment of the dark-green uniform 
which Hugo wore the day he was received into 
the French Academy, to the same volume bound 
with the utmost luxury by the best binder of 
the time. Perhaps it is carrying this fancy a lit- 
tle too far to bind the 
Last Dying Speech 
and Confession of a 
murderer in a strip of 
his own hide properly 
tanned, or even to cov- 
er Holbein’s “ Dance 
of Death” with a like 
ghastly integument ; 
but I confess I should 
find a particular pleas- 
ure in owning the copy 


Se hl ee ee 
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of Washington _ Irv- 
ing’s “Conquest of 
Grenada,” which Mr. 


Roger de Coverly 
bound “in Spanish 
morocco from Val- 
encia” for the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition in 
London in 1889. 

In his “ Caprices 
d’un Bibliophile,” pub- 
lished in 1878, M. Oc- 
tave Uzanne urged 
book-loverstoseek out 
a greater variety of 
leathers. The French 
are not afflicted with 
what Dickens called “that underdone pie- 
crust cover which is technically known as 
law-calf,” and which is desolately monoto- 
nous; nor have they ever cared either for 
sprinkled calf, as dull and decorous as ortho- 
doxy, or for “tree-marbled calf,” much af- 
fected by the British. That the French do not 
take to tree-calf is proof at once of their taste 
and of their wisdom. Mr. Matthews declares 
that he does not recommend tree-calf, and 
M. Marius Michel speaks of the process of 
marbling it with acids as “a diabolic inven- 
tion,” since it rots the leather — as every one 
knows who has the misfortune to own books 
bound in this fashion half a century ago. The 
French, with a full understanding of the prin- 
ciples of bookbinding, have confined their at- 


*“‘LES CHATIMENTS.” 
Bound by Petit. 


by Mr. Samuel P. Avery. 


Green morocco. 
throne of Napoleon III., Tuileries, September, 1870. Owned 
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tention almost wholly to calf and to morocco, 
eschewing even the pleasant-smelling Russia- 
leather, which becomes brittle, and has a ten- 
dency to crack, unless it is constantly handled, 
whereby it absorbs animal oil from the human 
fingers. 

In the employment of other leathers than 
calf and morocco we Americans have taken 
the lead. Books bound in alligator, and in seal- 
skin, for example, are to be found in any of 
the leading book-stores, not always appropri- 
ately clad, I regret to remark. There is a hid- 
eous incongruity, for instance, in sheathing the 
wisdom of Emerson in alligator-hide, fit as 
this scaly substance might be for the weird tales 
, of Poe. Equally hor- 
rible is a prayer-book 
covered with snake- 
skin ; and both of these 
bibliopegic freaks have 
been offered to me by 
tradesmen more enter- 
prising than artistic. 
Gautier’s “ Une Nuit 
de Cléopatre,” that 
strange tale of the ser- 
pent ofold Nile, might 
fitly be protected by 
the skin of the croco- 
dile, and Captain 
Bourke’s book about 
the “Snake-Dance of 
the Moquis of An- 
zona” seems to call for 
an ophidian integu- 
ment. So might we 
clothe a volume de- 
scribing a voyage to 
Alaska in sealskin, or 
an account of Austra- 
lia in the hide of the 
kangaroo. It would 
be a quaint fancy to 
put our old favorite 
“Rab and his Friends” in dogskin (easily to 
be had from the glovers), and our new friend 
“Uncle Remus,” in the soft coat of Brer 
Rabbit. Champfleury’s “ Les Chats,” and M. 
Anatole France’s old-fashioned and cheerful 
“Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard” could be bound 
in catskin. 

In more than one of the old treatises on book- 
binding is mention made of an ardent admirer 
of Charles James Fox, who had the speeches 
of his idol covered with a vulpine hide — which 
would serve better, it seems to me, as a coat for 
a volume of hunting reminiscences. So might 
the life of Daniel Boone be bound in the skin 
of a “b’ar” like that which the pioneer killed; 
and the life of Davy Crockett could be clad in 
the skin of the coon, a descendant of the fa- 


VICTOR HUGO, 1853. 
The “Bee” from the 
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bled quadruped which volunteered to come 
down when he discovered that the backwoods- 
man had drawn a bead onhim. Dana’s “Two 
Years before the Mast” would look well in 
whale-skin, or, if that were too tough, in shark- 
skin—shagreen. The “ Peau d’ane” of Per- 
rault suggests the use of the hide of the animal 
who once disguised himself in the lion’s skin ; 
and for any edition of Aisop’s “ Fables,” an 
indefinite number of appropriate leathers lies 
ready to one’s hand. 

In 1890 Messrs. Tiffany & Co. issued a cat- 
alogue of more than a hundred different kinds 
of leather then on exhibition in their store on 
Union Square, and ready for use in the mak- 
ing of pocket-books, bags, blotters, card-cases, 
and the like; and all these are available for the 
binding of books, if the book-lover will take 
the trouble to select and to seek for the leather 
best suited to each tome in its turn. A glance 
over the list of Messrs. Tiffany & Co. is most sug- 
gestive. The skin of the chameleon, for exam- 
ple, how aptly this would bedeck the orations 
of certain professional politicians! How well 
the porcupine would suit the later writings of 
Mr. Ruskin! How fitly the black bear would 
cover the works of Dr. Johnson, “author of the 
contra dictionary,” as Hood called him! Ihave 
already noted one book best bound in snake- 
skin, but perhaps the uncanny ophidian had 
better be reserved for those books which every 
gentleman’s library should be without. Yet I 
should like to see the speeches of Vallanding- 
ham bound in the skin of a copperhead. 

M. Uzanne also advocated that the monop- 
oly of leather should be infringed, and that 
books be bound in stuffs, in velvet now and 
again, and in old brocades. And’ what could 
be more delightfully congenial to Mr. Dobson’s 
“Vignettes in Rhyme,” wherein the poet sings 
of the days when 

. . . France’s bluest blood 
Danced to the tune of ‘‘ After us, the flood!” 


— what could be more harmonious to his “ Prov- 
erbs in Porcelain,” than to robe those dainty 
volumes of verse in a remnant of damask or 
golden brocade saved from the dress of the 
Pompadour? What could be a fitter apparel 
for the “ Madame Crysanthéme ” of Pierre Loti 
than a Japanese silk strangely embroidered, 
with a label of Japanese leather on the back, 
and with Japanese water-colors as end-papers ? 

In M. Uzanne’s later volume on “ La Reli- 
ure Moderne there are photogravures of books 
bound in accordance with hints of his — the 
cartonnage @ la Pompadour for one. But of all 
those who were reaching out in new directions 
with hope of renewing the art of the bookbinder, 
Philippe Burty seemed to me to have been the 
most fertile. One of his tentatives was a bold 

VoL. XLVIII.— 37. 
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and frequent use of his own monogram in the 
decoration of his books ; especially noteworthy 
was the skilful employment of this monogram 
in the dentel/e, or border of the inside, oftener 
than not disfigured in America and in England 
by a hackneyed roulette, blurring brutally at 
the corners. In the bindings of Henry II. and 
Diana of Poitiers we can see the most admir- 
able utilization of a monogram and a device; 
and here is a model modern book-decorators 
may follow from afar as best they can. So, too, 
Longepierre made use of the emblem of the 
Golden Fleece, for which to-day bibliopegic 
argonauts voyage in vain. In the cutting of 
special tools, monograms, devices, significant 
emblems,— masks, lyres, torches, or tears,— 
each owned by the individual book-owner, there 
is perhaps hope of some relief from the stereo- 
typed insipidity of the ordinary binder’s stock 
in trade. 

It is very difficult to indicate the probable 
line of bibliopegic development. Only after 
many a vain effort and many a doubtful strug- 
gle do we ever attain the goal of our desires. 
Setting our faces to the future, we must let the 
dead past bury its dead, and we must give up 
the lifeless imitation of defunct styles. Greater 
variety is needed, greater freedom also, such as 
some of the other decorative arts have achieved 
of late years. The duty of the book-lover is 
equal to that of the bookbinder ; they must needs 
work together for the advance of the art. For 
their collaboration to be pregnant the book- 
lover must educate himself in the possibilities 
and inthe technical limitations oftheart. Every 
architect will confess that he has had many a 
practical suggestion from his clients, and more 
often from the wives of his clients ; and the in- 
fluence of the book-lover on the bookbinder 
can be even more beneficial. 

In dealing with the ordinary uninspired work- 
man, perhaps the less said the better, and the 
simpler the work intrusted to him the more sat- 
isfactory it is likely to be. Here, perhaps, the 
most that can be done is to follow the fashion 
and prescribe the style. With an intelligent 
binder, fond of his art, and not afraid of a step 
aside from the beaten path, the book-lover can 
do much, encouraging his ally, lending him 
boldness, keeping him up to the mark, sustain- 
ing him to do his best, showing him the most 
interesting work that has been done elsewhere. 
The relation of the patron — offensive vocable 
— to the decorative artist is not unlike that of 
the stage-manager to the actor, Samson to Ra- 
chel, for instance, M. Sardou to Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt ; he can show what he wants done, 
even though he cannot do it himself. This is 
what Grolier did, and De Thou, and M. Burty. 
Thus the bookbinder and the book-lover fare 
forward together, making interesting experi- 
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ments, whereby the art progresses, even though 
the most of the experiments fail. 

That the book-lover and the bookbinder can 
put their heads together, it is needful that the 
latter should be an individual and not a factory. 
There must be binderies for the commercial 
work (of which I hope to be able to speak in 
another paper), for “ edition binding,” as it is 
called; but “ extra binding,” the covering of 
a single volume in accord with the wishes of the 
owner of that one book can best be done where 
the artist-artisan is at liberty to meet his cus- 
tomer face to face, that they may talk the mat- 
ter over. Most binderies are little more than 
factories, with many machines, and a close di- 
vision of labor, and a foreman who lays out the 
work of the “hands.” This is not the way Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson is able to delight us with 
his lovely design, nor is it the way Trautz car- 
ried on his business. An artist as independent 
as Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, and as rigid in his 
independence, is best apart ; he broods in soli- 
tude, and we profit by his dream. Trautz had 
three assistants at the most; he was his own 
forwarder and his own finisher : and the patron 
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had no difficulty in dealing directly with the 
man who was to do the work. Not only is this 
relation vital to the progress of the art, but the 
factory system is fatal to it, when the capitalist 
at the head of the bindery is willing selfishly to 
take the credit of all that is done in his shop. 
For a competent designer, with the proper pride 
of an artist, so suppressed a position is intoler- 
able. If the forwarding and the finishing of a 
book are by different hands, the owner of the 
book ought to know it, and the two men who 
codperate ought to know that he knows it. Per- 
haps what the art of bookbinding is most in need 
of just now is the establishment of the individual 
binder, an artisan-artist in a shop of his own 
with an immediate assistant or two, and may- 
be a pair of apprentices. Then the binder will 
sign the work he does, and the work will bear 
the name of the man who really did it and no 
other. The superiority of American wood-en- 
graving over the British is due partly at least 
to the fact that in the United States the en- 
graver is one individual artist, while in Great 
Britain he is either a shop-keeper or a factory 
hand. 
Brander Matthews. 
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HE pretty little theater at- 

a, tached to the building of the 

SS} Unicorn Club had been hired 

a) fora certain January afternoon 

jy ~by Mr. Herbert Loring, who 

<==" wished to give therein a some- 

what novel performance to which he had in- 

vited a small audience consisting entirely of 
friends and acquaintances. 

Loring was a handsome fellow about thirty 
years old, who had traveled far and studied 
much. He had recently made a long sojourn 
in the far East, and his friends had been invited 
to the theater to see some of the wonderful 
things he had brought from that country of 
wonders. As Loring was a clubman, and be- 
longed to a family of good social standing, his 
circle of acquaintances was large, and in this 
circle a good many unpleasant remarks had 
been made regarding the proposed entertain- 
ment— made of course by the people who had 
not been invited to be present. Some of the 
gossip on the subject had reached Loring, who 
did not hesitate to say that he could not talk 
to a crowd, and that he did not care to show 
the curious things he had collected to people 
who would not thoroughly appreciate them. 
He had been very particular in regard to his 
invitations. 

At three o’clock on the appointed afternoon 


nearly all the people who had been invited to 
the Unicorn theater were in their seats. No 
one had stayed away except for some very 
good reason, for it was well known that if Her- 
bert Loring offered to show anything it was 
worth seeing. 

About forty people were present, who sat 
talking to one another, or admiring the decora- 
tion of the theater. As Loring stood upon the 
stage,— where he was entirely alone, his exhibi- 
tion requiring no assistants,— he gazed through 
a loophole in the curtain upon a very interest- 
ing array of faces. There were the faces of 
many men and women of society, of students, 
of workers in various fields of thought, and 
even of idlers in all fields of thought, but there 
was not one which indicated a frivolous or 
listless disposition. The owners of those faces 
had come to see something, and they wished 
to see it. 

For a quarter of an hour after the time an- 
nounced for the opening of the exhibition Lor- 
ing peered through the hole in the curtain, 
and then, although all the people he had ex- 
pected had not arrived, he felt it would not do 
for him to wait any longer. The audience was 
composed of well-bred and courteous men and 
women, but despite their polite self-restraint 
Loring could see that some of them were getting 
tired of waiting. So, very reluctantly, and feel- 
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ing that further delay was impossible, he raised 
the curtain and came forward on the stage. 
Briefly he announced that the exhibition 
would open with some fireworks he had brought 
from Corea. It was plain to see that the state- 
ment that fireworks were about to be set off 
on a theater stage, by an amateur, had rather 
startled some of the audience, and Loring has- 
tened to explain that these were not real fire- 
works, but that they were contrivances made 
of colored glass, which were illuminated by a 
powerful lens of a lantern which was placed 
out of sight, and while the apparent pyrotech- 
nic display would resemble fireworks of strange 
and grotesque designs, it would be absolutely 
without danger. He brought out some little 
bunches of bits of colored glass, hung them 
at some distance apart on a wire which was 


stretched across the stage just high enough for _ 


him to reach it, and then lighted his lantern, 
which he placed in one of the wings, lowered 
all the lights in the theater, and began his ex- 
hibition. 

As Loring turned his lantern on one of the 
clusters of glass lenses, strips, and points, and, 
unseen himself, caused them to move by means 
of long cords attached, the effects were beau- 
tiful and marvelous. Little wheels of colored 
fire rapidly revolved, miniature rockets ap- 
peared to rise a few feet and to explode in the 
air, and while all the ordinary forms of fireworks 
were produced on a diminutive scale, there 
were some effects that were entirely novel to 
the audience. As the light was turned succes- 
sively upon one and another of the clusters of 
glass, sometimes it would flash along the whole 
line so rapidly that all the various combina- 
tions of color and motion seemed to be com- 
bined in one, and then for a time each particular 
set of fireworks would blaze, sparkle, and corus- 
cate by itself, scattering particles of colored 
light, as if they had been real sparks of fire. 

This curious and beautiful exhibition of mini- 
ature pyrotechnics was extremely interesting to 
the audience, who gazed upward with rapt and 
eager attention at the line of wheels, stars, and 
revolving spheres. So far as interest gave evi- 
dence of satisfaction, there was never a better 
satisfied audience. At first there had beensome 
hushed murmurs of pleasure, but very soon the 
attention of every oneseemed so completely en- 
grossed by the dazzling display that they simply 
gazed in silence. 

For twenty minutes or longer the glittering 
show went on, and not a sign of weariness or 
inattention was made by any one of the assem- 
bled company. Then gradually the colors of 
the little fireworks faded, the stars and wheels 
revolved more slowly, the lights in the body 
of the theater were gradually raised, and the 
stage curtain went softly down. 
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Anxiously, and a little pale, Herbert Loring 
peered through the loophole in the curtain. 
It was not easy to judge of the effects of his 
exhibition, and he did not know whether it 
had been a success. There was no applause, 
but, on the other hand, there were no signs that 
any one resented the exhibition as a childish 
display of colored lights. It was impossible to 
look upon that audience without believing that 
they had been thoroughly interested in what 
they had seen, and that they expected to see 
more. 

For two or three minutes Loring gazed 
through his loophole and then, still with some 
doubt in his heart, but with a little more color 
in his cheeks, he turned away to make prepara- 
tions for the second part of his performance. 

At this moment there entered the theater, at 
the very back of the house, a young lady. She 
was handsome and well dressed, and as she 
opened the door— Loring had employed no 
ushers or other assistants in this little social 
performance—she paused for a moment and 
looked into the theater, and then noiselessly 
stepped to a chair at the very back of the house, 
and sat down. 

This was Edith Starr, who, a month before, 
had been betrothed to Herbert Loring. Edith 
and her mother had been invited to this per- 
formance, and front seats had been reserved for 
them, for each guest had received a numbered 
card; but Mrs. Starr had had a headache, and 
could not go out that afternoon, and for a time 
her daughter had thought that she too must 
give up the pleasure Loring had promised her, 
and stay with her mother. But when the elder 
lady dropped into a quiet sleep, Edith thought 
that, late as it was, she would go by herself, and 
see what she could of the performance. 

She was quite certain thatif her presence were 
known to Loring he would stop whatever he 
was doing until she had been provided with a 
seat which he thought suitable for her, for he 
had made a point of her being properly seated 
when he gave theinvitations ; so, being equally 
desirous of not disturbing the performance and 
of not being herself conspicuous, she sat be- 
hind two rather large men, where she could see 
the stage perfectly well, but where she herself 
would not be likely to be seen. 

In a few minutes the curtain rose, and Loring 
appeared, carrying a small, light table, which 
he placed near the front of the stage, and for 
a moment stood quietly by it. Edith noticed 
upon his face the expression of uncertainty and 
anxiety which had not yet left it. Standing by 
the side of the table, and speaking very slowly, 
but so clearly that his words could be heard dis- 
tinctly in all parts of the room, he began some 
introductory remarks regarding the second part 
of his performance. 
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“ The extraordinary, and I may say marvel- 
ous, thing which I am about to show you,” he 
said, “is known among East Indian magicians 
as the magic egg. The exhibition is a very un- 
common one, and has seldom been seen by 
Americans or Europeans, and it was by a piece 
of rare good fortune that I became possessed 
of the appliances necessary for this exhibition. 
They are indeed very few and simple, but never 
before, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
have they been seen outside of India. 

“T will now get the little box which contains 
the articles necessary for this magical perfor- 
mance, and I will say that if I had time to tell 
you of the strange and amazing adventure which 
resulted in my becoming the possessor of this 
box, I am sure you would be as much inter- 
ested in it as I expect you to be in its contents. 
But in order that none of you may think this 
is an ordinary trick, executed by means of con- 
cealed traps or doors, I wish you to take par- 
ticular notice of this table, which is, as you see, 
a plain, unpainted pine table with nothing but 
a flat top, and four straight legs at the corners. 
You can see under and around it, and it gives 
no opportunity toconceal anything.” Andthen 
standing for a few moments as if he had some- 
thing else to say, he turned and stepped into 
one of the wings. 

Edith was troubled as she looked at her lover 
during these remarks. Her interest was great, 
greater, indeed, than that of the people about 
her, but it was not a pleasant interest. As Lor- 
ing stopped speaking, and looked about him, 
there was a sudden flush on his face, and she 
knew this was caused by excitement, and she 
was pale from the same cause. 

Very soon Loring reappeared, and advanced 
toward the table. 

“ Hereis the box,” hesaid, “of which I spoke, 
and as I hold it up I think you can all see it. 
It is not large, being certainly not more than 
twelve inches in length and two deep, but it 
contains some very wonderful things. The out- 
side of this box is covered with delicate engrav- 
ing and carving which you cannot see, and these 
marks and lines have, I think, some magical 
meaning, but I do not know what it is. I will 
now open the box, and show you what is inside. 
The first thing I take out is this little stick, not 
thicker than a lead-pencil, butsomewhat longer, 
as you see. This is a magical wand, and is 
covered with inscriptions of the same character 
as those on the outside of the box. The next 
thing is this little red bag, well-filled, as you see, 
which I shall put on the table, for I shall not 
yet need it. 

“ Now I take out a piece of cloth which is 
folded into a very small compass, but as I un- 
fold it you will perceive that it is more than a 
foot square, and is covered with embroidery. 
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All those strange lines and figures in gold and 
red, which you can plainly see on the cloth as 
I hold it up, are also characters in the same 
magic language as those on the box and wand. 
I will now spread the cloth on the table, and 
then take out the only remaining thing in the 
box, and this is nothing in the world but an egg 
—asimple, ordinary hen’s egg, as you all see as 
I hold it up. It may be a trifle larger than an or- 
dinary egg, but then, after all, it is nothing but 
a common egg — that is, in appearance; in real- 
ity it is a good deal more. 

“ Now I will begin the performance,” and as 
he stood by the back of the table over which 
he had been slightly bending, and threw his 
eyes over the audience, his voice was stronger, 
and his face had lost its pallor. He was evi- 
dently warming up with his subject. 

“T now take up this wand,” he said, “ which, 
while I hold it, gives me power to produce the 
phenomena which you are about to behold. 
You may not all believe that there is any magic 
whatever about thislittle performance, and that 
it is all a bit of machinery; but whatever you 
may think about it, you shall see what you shall 
see. 

“ Now with this wand I gently touch this 
egg which is lying on the square of cloth. I do 
not believe that you can see what has happened 
to this egg, but I will tell you. There is a little 
line, like a hair, entirely around it. Now that 
line has become a crack. Now you can see 
it, I know. It grows wider and wider! Look! 
The shell of the egg is separating in the mid- 
dle. The whole egg slightly moves. Do you 
notice that ? Now you can see something yel- 
low showing itself between the two parts of 
the shell. See! It is moving a good deal, and 
the two halves of the shell are separating more 
and more! And now out tumbles this queer lit- 
tle object. Do you see what it is? It 1s a poor 
weak little chick, not able to stand, but alive 
—alive! You can all perceive that it is alive. 
Now you can see that it is standing on its feet, 
feebly enough, but still standing. 

“ Nowit takes a fewsteps! Youcannot doubt 
that it is alive, and came out of that egg. It 
is beginning to walk about over the cloth. Do 
you notice that it is picking the embroidery ? 
Now, little chick, I will give you something to 
eat. This little red bag contains grain, a mag- 
ical grain, with which I shall feed the chicken. 
You must excuse my awkwardness in open- 
ing the bag, as I still hold the wand; but this 
little stick I must not drop. See, little chick, 
there are some grains. They look like rice, but, 
in fact, I have no idea what they are. But he 
knows! he knows! Look at him! See how he 
picks it up! There! He has swallowed one, 
two, three. That will do, little chick, for a first 
meal. 
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“ The grain seems to have strengthened him 
already, for see how lively he is, and how his 
yellow down stands out on him, so puffy and 
warm! You are looking for some more grain. 
are you? Well, you cannot have it just yet, 
and keep away from those pieces of egg-shell, 
which, by the way, I will put back into the box. 
Now, sir, try to avoid the edge of the table, 
and, to quiet you, I will give you a little tap 
on the back with my wand. Now, then, please 
observe closely. The down which just now cov- 
ered him has almost gone. He is really a good 
deal bigger, and ever so much uglier. See the 
little pin-feathers sticking out over him! And 
some spots here and there are almost bare; 
but he is ever so much more active. Ha! Lis- 
ten to that! He is so strong that you can hear 
his beak as he picks at the table. He is actu- 
ally growing bigger and bigger before our very 
eyes! See that funny little tail, how it begins 
to stick up, and quills are showing at the end 
of his wings. 

“ Another tap, and a few more grains. Hold 
up, sir! Don’t tear the cloth! See how rapidly 
he grows! He is fairly covered with feathers, 
red and black, with a tip of yellow in front. 
You could hardly get that fellow into an 
ostrich egg! Now, then, what do you think of 
him? He is big enough for a broiler, though 
I don’t think any one would want to take him 
for that purpose. Some more grain, and an- 
other tap from my wand. See! He does not 
mind the little stick, for he has been used to it 
from his very birth. Now, then, he is what you 
would call a good half-grown chick. Rather 
more than half grown, I should say. Do you 
notice his tail? There is no mistaking him fora 
pullet. The long feathers are beginning to curl 
over already. He must have a little more grain. 
Look out, sir! You will be offthe table. Come 
back here! This table is too small for hiin, but 
if he were on the floor you could not see him 
so well. 

“ Another tap. Now see that comb on the 
top of his head; you scarcely noticed it before, 
and now it is bright red. And see his spurs be- 
ginning to show—on good thick legs, too. 
There is a fine young fellow for you! Look how 
he jerks his head from side to side, like the young 
— of a poultry-yard, as he well deserves 
to be!” 

The attentive interest which had at first char- 
acterized the audience now changed to ex- 
.cited admiration and amazement. Some leaned 
forward with mouths wide open. Others stood 
up so that they could see better. Ejaculations 
of astonishment and wonder were heard on 
every side, and a more thoroughly fascinated 
and absorbed audience was never seen. 

“Now, my friends,” Loring continued, “ I 
will give this handsome fowl another tap. Be- 
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hold the result —a noble, full-grown cock! Be- 
hold his spurs ; they are nearly an inch long! 
And there is a comb for you. And what a mag- 
nificent tail of green and black, contrasting so 
finely with the deep red of the rest of his body. 
Well, sir, you are truly too big for this table. 
As I cannot give you more room, I will set 
you up higher. Move over a little, and I will 
set this chair on the table. There! Up on the 
seat! That’s right, but don’t stop ; there is the 
back, which is higher yet! Up with you! Ha! 
There, he nearly upset the chair, but I will hold 
it. See! He has turned around. Now, then, 
look at him. See his wings as he flaps them! 
He could fly with such wings. Look at him! 
See that swelling breast! Ha! Ha! Listen! 
Did you ever hear a crow like that? It fairly 
rings through the house. Yes; I knewit! There 
is another!” 

At this point, the people in the house were 
in a state of wild excitement. Nearly all of 
them were on their feet, and they were in such 
a condition of frantic enthusiasm that Loring 
was afraid some of them might make a run for 
the stage. 

“Come, sir,” cried Loring, now almost 
shouting, “that will do; you have shown us 
the strength of your lungs. Jump down on the 
seat of the chair, now on the table. There, I 
will take away the chair, and you can stand 
for a moment on the table, and let our friends 
look at you, but only fora moment. Take that 
tap on your back. Now do you see any dif- 
ference ? Perhaps you may not, but I do. Yes; 
I believe you all do. He is not the big fellow 
he was a minute ago. Heis really smaller; only 
a fine cockerel. A nice tail that, but with none 
of the noble sweep that it had a minute ago. 
No; don’t try to get off the table. You can’t 
escape my wand. Another tap. Behold a half- 
grown chicken, good to eat, but with not a. crow 
inhim. Hungry, are you? But youneed not pick 
at the table that way. You get no more grain. 
Now only this little tap. Ha! Ha! What are 
you coming to? There is a chicken barely 
feathered enough for us to tell what color he 
is going to be. 

“ Another tap will take still more of the con- 
ceit out of him. Look at him! There are his 
pin-feathers, and his bare spots. Don’t try to 
get away; I can easily tap you again. Now, 
then. Here is a lovely little chick, fluffy with 
yellow down. He is active enough, but I shall 
quiet him. One tap, and now what do you see? 
A poor feeble chicken, scarcely able to stand, 
with his down all packed close to him as if he 
had been out in the rain. Ah, little chick, I will 
take the two halves of the egg-shell from which 
you came, and put them on each side of you. 
Now, then, get in! I close them up; you are 
lost to view. There is nothing to be seen but 
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a crack around the shell! Now it has gone! 
There, my friends, as I hold it on high, behold 
the magic egg, exactly as it was when I first 
took it out of the box, into which I will place it 
again, with the cloth and the wand and the little 
red bag, and shut it up with a snap. I will let 
you take one more look at this box before I put it 
away behind the scenes. Are you satisfied with 
what I haveshown you? Doyouthinkit is really 
as wonderful as you supposed it would be?” 

At these words the whole audience burst 
into riotous applause, during which Loring dis- 
appeared ; but he was back in a moment. 

“Thank you!” he cried, bowing low, and 
waving his arms before him in the manner of 
an Eastern magician making asalaam. From 
side to side he turned, bowing and thanking, 
and then with a hearty, “‘ Good-by to you, good- 
by to you all!” he stepped back, and let down 
the curtain. 

For some moments the audience remained 
in their seats as if they were expecting some- 
thing more, and then they rose quietly and 
began to disperse. Most of them were ac- 
quainted with one another, and there was a 
good deal of greeting and talking as they 
went out of the theater. 

When Loring was sure the last person had 
departed, he turned down the lights, locked the 
door, and gave the key to the steward of the 
club. 

He walked to his home a happy man. His 
exhibition had been a perfect success, with not 
a break or a flaw in it from beginning to end. 

“T feel,” thought the young man, as he strode 
along, “ as if I could fly to the top of that stee- 
ple, and flap and crow until all the world heard 
me.” 

That evening, as was his daily custom, Her- 
bert Loring called upon Miss Starr. He found 
the young lady in the library. 

‘“T came in here,” she said, “ because I have 
a good deal to talk to you about, and I do not 
want interruptions.” 

With this arrangement the young man ex- 
pressed his entire satisfaction, and immediately 
began to inquire the cause of her absence from 
his exhibition in the afternoon. 

“ But I was there,” said Edith. “ You did 
not see me, but I was there. Mother had a 
headache, and I went by myself.” 

“You were there!” exclaimed Loring, almost 
starting from his chair. “I don’t understand. 
You were not in your seat.” 

“ No,” answered Edith ; “ I was on the very 
back row of seats. You could not see me, and 
I did not wish you to see me.” 

“ Edith!” exclaimed Loring, rising to his feet, 
and leaning over the library table, which was 
between them. “When did you come? How 
much of the performance did you see?” 
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“‘ T was late,” she said; “ I did not arrive un- 
til after the fireworks, or whatever they were.” 

For a moment Loring was silent, as if he did 
not understand the situation 

“ Fireworks! ” he said. “ How did you know 
there had been fireworks ?” 

“ T heard the people talking of them as they 
left the theater,” she answered. 

“And what did they say?” he inquired 
quickly. 

“ They seemed to like them very well,” she 
replied, “ but I do not think they were quite 
satisfied. From what I heard some people say, 
I inferred that they thought it was not very 
much of ashowto which you had invited them.” 

Again Loring stood in thought, looking down 
at the table; but before he could speak again, 
Edith sprang to her feet. 

“ Herbert Loring,” she cried, “ what does 
all this mean ? I was there during the whole 
of the exhibition of what you called the magic 
egg. I saw all those people wild with excite- 
ment at the wonderful sight of the chicken that 
came out of the egg, and grew to full size, and 
then dwindled down again, and went back into 
the egg, and, Herbert, there was no egg, and 
there was no little box, and there was no wand, 
and ne embroidered cloth, and there was no 
red bag, nor any little chick, and there was no 
full-grown fowl, and there was no chair that 
you put on the table! There was nothing, 
absolutely nothing, but you and that table! And 
even the table was not what you said it was. 
It was not an unpainted pine table with four 
straight legs. It was a table of dark polished 
wood, and it stood on a single post with feet. 
There was nothing there that yousaid was there; 
everything was a sham and a delusion ; every 
word you spoke was untrue. And yet every- 
body in that theater, excepting you and me, 
saw all the things that you said were on the 
stage. I know they saw them all, for I was 
with the people, and heard them, and saw them, 
and at times I fairly felt the thrill of enthusiasm 
which possessed them as they glared at the mir- 
acles and wonders you said were happening.” 

Loring smiled. “ Sit down, my dear Edith,” 
he said. “You are excited, and there is not the 
slightest cause for it. I will explain the whole 
affair to you. It is simple enough. You know 
that study is the great object of my life. I study 
all sorts of things, and just now I am greatly 
interested in hypnotism. The subject has be- 
come fascinating to me; I have made a great 
many successful trials of my power, and the 
affair of this afternoon was nothing but a trial 
of my powers on a more extensive scale than 
anything I have yet attempted. I wanted to 
see if it were possible for me to hypnotize a con- 
siderable number of people without any one 
suspecting what I intended doing. The result 
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was a success. I hypnotized all those people 
by means of the first part of my performance, 
which consisted of some combinations of col- 
ored glass with lights thrown upon them. They 
revolved, and looked like fireworks, and were 
strung on a wire high up on the stage. 

“| kept up the glittering and dazzling show 
— which was well worth seeing, I can assure you 
— until the people had been straining their eyes 
upward for almost half an hour; and this sort 
of thing —I will tell you if you do not know it 
— is one of the methods of producing hypnotic 
sleep. 

aT here was no one present who was not an 
impressionable subject, for I was very careful 
in sending out my invitations, and when I be- 
came almost certain that my audience was thor- 
oughly hypnotized, I stopped the show, and 
began the real exhibition, which was not really 
for their benefit, but for mine. 

“ Of course, I was dreadfully anxious for fear 
I had not succeeded entirely, and that there 
might be at least some one person who had not 
succumbed to the hypnotic influences, and so 
I tested the matter by bringing out that table, 
and telling them it was something it was not. 
If [had had any reason for supposing that some 
of the audience saw the table as it really was, 
I had an explanation ready, and I could have 
retired from my position without any one sup- 
posing that I had intended making hypnotic 
experiments. The rest of the exhibition would 
have been some things that any one could see, 
and as soon as possible I would have released 
those who were hypnotized from their spell. But 
when I became positively assured that every 
one saw a light pine table with four straight legs, 
1 confidently went on with the performances 
of the magic egg.” 

Edith Starr was still standing by the library 
table. She had not heeded Loring’s advice 
to sit down, and she was trembling with emo- 
tion. 

“ Herbert Loring,” she said, “ you invited 
my mother and me to thatexhibition. You gave 
us tickets for front seats, where we would be cer- 
tain to be hypnotized if your experiment suc- 
ceeded, and you would have made us see that 
false show, which faded from those people’s 
minds as soon as they recovered from the spell ; 
for as they went away they were talking only of 
the fireworks, and not one of them mentioned 
a magic egg, or a chicken, or anything of 
the kind. Answer me this: did you not in- 
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tend that I should come and be put under 
that spell?” 

Loring smiled. “ Yes,” he said, “ of course 
I did; but then, your case would have been 
different from that of the other people. I should 
have explained the whole thing to you, and I 
am sure we would have had a great deal of 
pleasure, and profit too, in discussing your ex- 
periences. The subject is extremely —” 

“Explain to me!” she cried. “ You would not 
have dared to doit! I do not know how ®rave 
you may be, but I know you would not have had 
the courage to come here and tell me that you 
had taken away my reason and my judgment, 
as you took them away from all those people, 
and that you had made mea mere tool of your 
will— glaring and panting with excitement at 
the wonderful things you told me to see where 
nothing existed. I have nothing to say about 
the others; they can speak for themselves if 
they ever come to know what you did to them. 
I speak for myself. I stood up with the rest of 
the people. I gazed with all my power, and, 
over and over again I asked myself if it could 
be possible that anything was the matter with 
my eyes or my brain, and if I could be the only 
person there who could not see the marvelous 
spectacle that you were describing. But now I 
know that nothing was real, not even the little 
pine table, not even the man!” 

“ Not even me!” exclaimed Loring. “Surely 
I was real enough!” 

“On that stage, yes,” she said; “ but you 
there proved you were not the Herbert Loring 
to whom I promised myself. He was an unreal 
being. If he had existed he would not have 
been a man who would have brought me to 
that public place, all ignorant of his intentions, 
to cloud my perceptions, to subject my intellect 
to his own, and make me believe a lie. Ifa 
man should treat me in that way once he would 
treat me so at other times, and in other ways, 
if he had the chance. You have treated me in 
the past as to-day you treated those people 
who glared at the magic egg. In the days 
gone by you made me see an unreal man, but 
you will never do it again! Good-by.” 

“ Edith,” cried Loring, “ you don’t —” 

But she had disappeared through a side- 
door, and he never spoke to her again. 

Walking home through the dimly lighted 
streets, Loring involuntarily spoke aloud : 

“ And this,” he said, “is what came out of 
the magic egg!” 

Frank R. Stockton. 
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ig &Y) UNICIPAL housekeeping,” as 
@ a science and an art, evolved 
m% out of the conditions of life 
q prevailing in the last half of 
this century, can be observed 
to better advantage in Ger- 
many than in any other coun- 
try. It is true that the German cities have been 
somewhat tardy in providing themselves with 
modern conveniences and improvements ; but 
now having fairly entered upon the task, they 
are accomplishing it in a more systematic, thor- 
ough, and businesslike way than any other cities 
whether in Europe, America, or Australia. The 
.Germans have been in their habits of life a 
rather primitive, simple people, less fastidi- 
ous than the English, French, or Americans. 
In large part they have been a rural people, 
and whether in town or in country the average 
family income has been very small, and the 
ordinary scale of living extremely modest. The 
arrangements of the towns have partaken of 
this simple, old-fashioned régime of family and 
social life, and have been in like manner primi- 
tive and unsuited to the demands of a com- 
plex, artificial civilization, and altogether re- 
gardless of the new sciences of sanitation and 
city-making. 

But a great change has come over the Ger- 
man nation, and nowhere is its altered charac- 
ter shown more distinctly than in the expansion 
and progress of the cities. The centers of popu- 
lation are growing with extraordinary rapidity 
by inflow from the rural districts. The Ger- 
mans are in the midst of a quick transition from 
an agricultural into a manufacturing people. 
The old seats of petty princes or dukes are 
coming into a transformed and enlarged exis- 
tence as industrial towns. Railways and traffic 
have lately become factors of an altogether 
novel importance, helping to emphasize the dis- 
tinction between townand country and to mod- 
ernize the character of the towns. 

Simultaneously with this recent growth of 
industries and town population in Germany, 
there has been— arising in large part from 
military success and enhanced international 
prestige and importance—a marked advance 
in the standards of living, and a new demand 
for modern and luxurious appointments. An 
intense quickening of national pride has made 
the people and the governing authorities eager 
to adopt late improvements, and ambitious to 
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rival France, England, and America in matters 
that Germany had before neglected. 

To this work of modern improvement, espe- 
cially in public appointments, the Germans 
seem to have brought more of the scientific 
spirit and method than any other people. Their 
habits of thoroughness in research, and of pa- 
tient, exhaustive treatment of any subject in 
hand, have fully characterized their new pro- 
gress in the arts of civilized life. 

Above all, the Germans had already devel- 
oped a system of public administration more 
economical and more infallibly effective than 
could have been found elsewhere; and they 
were prepared, when the growth of their cities 
and the new demand for modern improvements 
made necessary a great increase in the number 
and variety of public functions, to do in the 
best possible way whatever it was decided to 
undertake. So confident were they, indeed, in 
the efficiency of their administrative organiza- 
tion, that they dared to assign to the munici- 
palities spheres of action which elsewhere have 
been left to private effort and control. 


GERMAN CITIES GROWING FASTER THAN 
AMERICAN, 


In the rapidity of its growth, in its regular- 
ity, and in its general air of newness, Berlin 
suggests Chicago. But while Chicago in its 
buildings and appointments other than gov- 
ernmental and municipal is for the most part 
superior to Berlin, the German capital isincom- 
parably superior to Chicago in its municipal 
and public arrangements. Chicago and our 
other fast-growing American cities find great 
difficulty in extending urban facilities to keep 
pace in any decent fashion with the growth of 
population and the enlargement of area; but 
in Berlin the authorities have systematically 
and easily provided for the development of a 
city that is more than three times as large as it 
was in 1860, and that has within a few years 
been transforming all its services and appoint- 
ments. 

We Americans have at home such a surfeit 
of new towns and new extensions of older towns, 
that it is not surprising that we should be look- 
ing for the old rather than the new in our Eu- 
ropean travels. The guide-books are all made 
upon the principle that American tourists are 
painfully eager to lose nothing of antiquarian 
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or historical interest, and that they care nothing 
whatever for Europe as the present-day home 
of progressive peoples. For the most part, 
therefore, we fail to appreciate the full force 
and significance of the immense modern im- 
petus that is transforming European cities. 
Most of them have an ancient or medieval nu- 
cleus, but otherwise they are as new as our Amer- 
ican cities, and in many respects they are more 
modern and enterprising. 

Indeed, there seems to be an almost uncon- 
querable delusion in the popular mind that our 
American cities are the only ones which show 
the phenomenon of rapid growth, and that their 
newness excuses their failure to provide well 
for the common necessities of urbanlife. I must 
ask leave to launch a few statistics at this de- 
lusion. In 1870 New York was a considerably 
more populous city than Berlin. It had nearly 
g50,000 people, while Berlin had barely 800,- 
ooo. In 1880 Berlin had outgrown New York, 
and in 18go it still maintained the lead, having 
1,578,794 people as against New York’s 1,515,- 
301. Chicago’s relative gain has been higher, 
but Berlin in the last twenty years has added 
as many actual new residents as has Chicago. 
Thirty years ago Philadelphia was a larger city 
than Berlin, but since then it has added only 
half a million souls to its total number, while 
Berlin has added a million. These statistics 
are cited in order to give a comparative impres- 
sion of the problems Berlin has had to meet in 
providing for the accommodation of its expand- 
ing municipal household. 

Let us take another instance. In 1875 Ham- 
burg had only 263,540 people, and Boston had 
342,000. In 1890 Hamburg had 569,260, and 
Boston had 448,000. Hamburg had gained 
more than 300,000 in fifteen years, and Boston 
had gained only a little more than 100,000. 
Yet Boston’s growth has been accounted re- 
markable. Baltimore is sometimes likened to 
Hamburg for wealth and prosperity. In the 
early seventies they were of equal size; but 
Hamburg has grown twice as fast. In 1880 the 
German port had 410,127 dwellers, and in 1890 
569,260, while Baltimore’s census for the same 
years showed 332,313 and 434,439. 

The third German city in size is Leipsic. It 
is a manufacturing town, which had 127,000 
people in 1875, 149,000 in 1880, 170,000 in 
1885, and 355,000 in 1890. The annexation 
of suburbs accounts in part for the immense 
gain of the half decad from 1885 to 1890, but 
It also accounts for the comparatively small 
gains of the preceding decad, growth being 
principally in the outer belt. St. Louis grew 
from 350,000in 1880 to nearly 452,000 in 1890; 
but Leipsic has grown at a much higher rate. 
Ithas now well-distanced San Francisco, which 
was considerably the larger in the seventies. 

VoL. XLVIII.— 38. 
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SOME SPECIFIC COMPARISONS, 
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Municu, which has now been slightly out- 
grown by Leipsic, though formerly much the 
larger of the two, is still growing at a very 
respectable rate. In 1875 its denizens were 
193,000 in number, and in 1880, 230,000; in 
1890 they were 349,000. It has grown at a 
much higher rate in the past decad or two than 
American cities of corresponding size. Breslau, 
the second city of Prussia, has lost much by 
emigration ; but it grows, nevertheless. Its pop- 
ulation had expanded from 272,900 in 1880 to 
335,200 in 1890. Meanwhile Cincinnati had 
grown from 255,139 to 296,908. 

In the decad Cologne had grown from 144,- 
800 to 281,800. This may be compared with 
the gain of Cleveland, Ohio, from 160,000 to 
261,000; with Buffalo’s growth from 155,000 to 
255,600; and with Pittsburg’s, from 156,000 to 
238,600. Cologne was very much the smallest 
of the four in 1880, and very much the largest 
of the four in 1890. Yet Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
and Cleveland have been accounted most re- 
markable for their expansion in that decad. 
Dresden,the charming Saxon‘capital, had 220,- 
800 people in 1880, and New Orleans, our own 
charming Southern capital, had 216,000. Thus 
they were of nearly equal size. In 1890 Dres- 
den had grown to 276,500, and New Orleans to 
242,000. A difference of less than 5000 had 
increased to one of nearly 35,000. Detroit and 
Milwaukee had each approximately 205,000 
people in 1890, and Magdeburg, Prussia, had 
202,000. But Detroit and Milwaukee had each 
about 116,000 in 1880, while Magdeburg had 
only 97,500. It should be explained that Mag- 
deburg during the decad had annexed some 
large suburbs ; but it remains true that its rate 
of growth compares favorably with these two 
American cities. Frankfort-on-the-Main has 
180,000 people by the last census, and Newark, 
New Jersey, has 181,800. Frankfort had 136,- 
800 in 1880, and Newark had 136,500. 

Hanover in the ten years had grown from 
122,800 to 163,600, and Kénigsberg from 122,- 
600 to 161,500; Louisville, Kentucky, had in 
the same period grown from 123,758 to 161,- 
129, and Jersey City had grown from 120,722 
to 163,003. Hanover and Ké6nigsberg had 
gained faster than Louisville, but not so fast 
as Jersey City. Each of the four had added 
about forty thousand to its numbers. Minneap- 
olis, which ranks with these four in size, though 
somewhat exceeding them all, had a growth in 
the first half of the decad that was wholly ex- 
ceptional. Butin the last half it grew not much 
faster than a number of German cities of similar 
rank. Neither did Kansas City nor St. Paul nor 
Omaha. Minneapolis had 129,000 in 1885 and 
164,700 in 1890. Magdeburg much outdid 
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that record. St. Paul had 111,000 in 1885 and 
133,156 in 1890. Dusseldorf, with 95,000 in 
1880, had 115,000 in 1885 and 144,680 in 
1890— which quite distances St. Paul. Chem- 
nitz, that stirring factory town of Saxony, with 
95,000 in 1880 and 110,800 in 1885, had 138,- 
955 in 1890 — again distancing St. Paul. 

Altona, Hamburg’s next-door neighbor, had 
grown from 91,000 to 143,000 in ten years, while 
Albany, the capital of New York, beginning at 
just the same point,—gr1,o0o in 1880,— had 
grown only to 95,000. Rochester, New York, 
had 89,366 inhabitants (about as many as Al- 
tona) in 1880 and 133,896 in 1890, while Al- 
tona had 143,000. Chemnitz also had fullykept 
its lead on Rochester. Our prosperous and 
growing manufacturing city of Providence, from 
which many cultivated men and women go to 
visit that quaint and stationary old German 
town Nuremberg, has probably never reflected, 
when congratulating itself upon a growth from 
104,857 in 1880 to 132,146 in 1890, that “old” 
Nuremberg, starting with onlyg9,519in1880,— 
more than 5000 behind Providence,— had in- 
creased to 142,523 in 1890, more than 10,000 
ahead of Providénce. 

Doubtless the comparison begins to grow 
tedious ; but otherwise I could show Indianap- 
olis, Allegheny, Columbus, Syracuse, Worcester, 
Toledo, Richmond, New Haven, Paterson, 
Lowell, Nashville, Scranton, Fall River, and 
all the rest, how their growth has been more 
than matched by that of flourishing commer- 
cial and manufacturing towns of like size in 
Germany — such towns as Elberfeld, Barmen, 
Stettin, Crefeld, Halle, Brunswick, Dortmund, 
Mannheim, Essen, and a dozen more. 


PHYSICAL TRANSFORMATION OF GERMAN 


CITIES, 


WHEN one ventures to suggest that Amer- 
ican cities are meagerly provided with the best 
modern facilities, and make but a sorry show 
in comparison with European cities,there comes 
the unfailing reply that ours are in their infancy, 
while those of Europe are venerable with age 
and rich in the accumulations of a long-real- 
ized maturity. The existence of old churches 
and castles, and of various monuments and 
collections illustrating the history of art, has 
given the impression that European cities are 
old. But for the purposes of our discussion they 
are younger than their American counterparts. 
Their citizens are not nearly so rich as those 
of our cities. They suffer under the disadvan- 
tage of loss in productive energy and wealth 
through the emigration of hundreds of thou- 
sands of their best young men after they have 
reared and educated them. They stagger un- 
der such heavy burdens of taxation and com- 
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pulsory service to maintain the military arm of 
the general government, that the tax increment 
that can be used for municipal purposes comes 
with pain, and is small compared with the rev- 
enues we can raise for local outlay in America, 
where taxes for National and State purposes 
are comparatively light. Yet, in the face of 
disadvantages far greater than any that we can 
present as excuses, German cities have grap- 
pled with the new municipal problems of the last 
quarter of a century, and have solved them far 
more promptly and completely than American 
cities have done. 

The physical transformation of these cities 
has been very remarkable. The ground-plan of 
the modern city is an essential consideration ; 
and there has been much reconstruction of 
old-time thoroughfares in the central districts 
of German cities, while the newer parts have 
been laid out with care and good judgment. 
The suburban tendency is the key to recent 
municipal development everywhere. This ten- 
dency demands the distinct recognition of a 
series of main thoroughfares that shall make 
easy the movement of population to and from 
the businesscenter. No such condition of things 
was recognized fifty years ago. All German 
cities are now adjusting their street systems to 
the demands for quick transit. The usual Amer- 
ican system is the simple checkerboard. The 
German system is a combination of the radial 
and concentric with the rectangular and paral- 
lel ; and it needs no argument to show that the 
combination system is by far the most conveni- 
ent. Main thoroughfares in German cities are 
to-day more conveniently planned and carried 
through than in American cities. 

Good streets are to a modern town what the 
circulatory system is to a living organism. It 
is not necessary in Germany to argue that good 
roadways are cheap at any cost, and that bad 
ones are so disastrously expensive that only a 
very rich country like the United States can 
afford them. New York has begun to construct 
good pavements, but it laysthem gradually and 
cautiously, and for the most part the existing 
pavements are inexpressibly wretched. Berlin 
adopted asphalt some twenty years ago, and 
has been increasing its use year by year, though 
most of the city is paved with stone blocks. The 
maintenance of the streets in general is so much 
better than anything in America that compari- 
sons are humiliating. There is no reason in the 
nature of things why the streets of Hanover, 
which are beautifully paved and kept, should 
be better than those of Jersey City or Newark, 
which cities are aslarge as Hanover, and richer, 
though their streets are probably the meanest 
and forlornest in the whole civilized world. The 
Dresden streets are much superior to those of 
ourone exceptional city, Washington,and those 
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of Hamburg, Munich, Leipsic, and most of 
the smaller German cities, are far better and 
more modern than those of American cities in 


general. 


A STRIKING SUBURBAN TENDENCY. 


Havinc recognized the significance and the 
value of the suburban tendency, the German 
cities are now undertaking to control the forms 
of their expansion, and to prevent errors that 
would require costly future remedies. Annex- 
ations of outlying territory are the order of 
the day. Since 1870 most German cities have 
widened their bounds, some of them very 
materially. Berlin and Hamburg have made 
some acquisitions of ground; Munich has an- 
nexed extensive suburbs, notably in 1890; Leip- 
sic in 1889, 1890, and 1891 brought in large 
bodies of suburban population, and annexed 
territory which makes it three and a half times 
as large as it was before 1889. Cologne, which 
was one of the most congested and constricted 
ofthe German cities, is now, by virtue of its great 
acquisitions of 1888, much the largest of them 
all. Berlin,Munich, Hamburg, and Leipsic are 
now of about equal area, averaging somewhat 
more than 6000 hectares (the hectare being 
about two and one halfacres). Berlin will make 
very large acquisitions in the early future, 
definite steps having already been taken. Co- 
logne’s new boundaries include 11,000 hectares, 
and embrace much garden and farming land. 
But the municipality will be enabled, for pur- 
poses of the extension of the street, drainage, 
and transit systems, for the water and gas sup- 
plies, for park purposes, and for the regulation 
of building, to control from the outset an area 
surely destined to contain a large population. 
Magdeburg nearly doubled its area in 1886 and 
1887; and Altona, Chemnitz, Bremen, Carls- 
ruhe, and other towns, have in recent years wid- 
ened their precincts. The movement has, how- 
ever, only fairly begun, and the next ten years 
will almost certainly witness a development of 
superficies, and a distribution of now congested 
population-masses, that will quite eclipse the 
achievements of the period 1870—g0. The rapid 
growthofthese German cities hasbeen attended, 
of course, with much speculative building, and 
the laying out of divers new quarters by private 
companies. Berlin has been built up in this fash- 
ion, and Hamburg, Munich, Leipsic, Dresden, 
and the other larger towns, all afford abundant 
examples. But the municipal authorities regu- 
late in the severest fashion the arrangement and 
width of the new streets thus formed, require 
the best of paving, demand all that could be de- 
sired as to sewers, and govern the character of 
the buildings as to materials, height, street-lin- 
ing, and general appearance. Thus the greed 
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of speculators is not allowed to mar the har- 
monious development of the city, or toendanger 
its future health by bad construction and infe- 
rior sanitary arrangements. 


PROVISIONS FOR TRAFFIC AND TRANSIT. 


Ir is worth while to note, as regards the 
forms of German cities, that the municipal au- 
thorities fully recognize the vital importance of 
railways to a town’scommercial prosperity, and 
understand that adequate and convenient ter- 
minal facilities both for passengers and for goods 
ought to be as fully considered by the city gov- 
ernment as the provision of proper thorough- 
fares for ordinary street traffic. One of the most 
serious mistakes that our American cities have 
made is their failure to provide suitably for the 
entrance and exit of railroads, and for the cen- 
tral station and yard room that railway traffic 
requires. Even our newer cities have neglected 
this matter with a stupidity that is almost un- 
accountable in view of the fact that nowadays 
the one question of railway terminals often de- 
cides the commercial fate of a town. The Eu- 
ropean state railway systemsare more fortunate 
than the English and American private systems 
in finding the towns disposed to grant the nec- 
essary facilities for the transaction of their busi- 
ness. Leipsic, for instance, has become a great 
railway center, and one is impressed with the 
excellent judgment shown in the location of 
extensive railroad yards, and of the factories, 
which lie on the outskirts of the town and have 
perfectly convenient shipping facilities. Stutt- 
gart also furnishes us an excellent instance of 
admirable central railway facilities. Terminal 
arrangements at Berlin are magnificent; and 
the whole movement of traffic, both freight and 
passenger, is facilitated to a remarkable degree 
by the stadtbahn, or municipal railroad, cross- 
ing the city from east to west, and the zingdahn, 
an encircling railway operated in conjunction 
with the stadtbahn. These connect with all the 
lines that come to Berlin, and assist in the col- 
lection, distribution, and transfer of freightage. 

Furthermore, it is made a municipal function 
in Germany to utilize to the highest advantage 
any water highways that a city may possess. 
Hamburg is the most noteworthy instance. 
It lies at the head of tidal water, on the estuary 
of the Elbe, and it has had the enterprise, within 
the last decad, to create at vast expense the 
finest harbor and dock facilities in the whole 
world, The docks are provided with a network 
of railway tracks and splendid public storage- 
houses, andthus the highways for the accommo- 
dation of the larger traffic of the railways and 
the ocean-going ships are as perfect as those for 
ordinary street traffic. And the city is directly 
or indirectly a very great gainer from these 
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splendid public works. At Berlin the most cas- 
ual observer can hardly fail to notice the marve- 
lous use that ismade for purposes of commercial 
navigation of the narrow river Spree. It has 
been well dredged out, is held in a controllable 
channel by magnificent stone embankments ex- 
tending for a number of miles on both sides of 
the river, and has, below the high quays, broad 
and convenient stone landings all along the 
water’s-edge. The quantity of freight barged 
at cheap rates from point to point in the city 
by means of the Spree is enormous; and the 
city streets are thus greatly relieved. Ameri- 
can cities have made comparatively small use 
of their watercourses. Dresden in a similar 
manner derives large advantage from the 
Elbe; and German cities in general have not 
spared expenditure to make their rivers or other 
navigable watercourses a well-utilized part of 
the arrangements for the convenient passage 
of persons and traffic. 
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THE MUNICIPAL STRUCTURE, 


ALTHOUGH the framework and general struc- 
ture of the municipal house are not of vital con- 
sequence to good housekeeping, they have a 
very considerable importance. It happens that 


the Germans care less than the French for a 
modern and regular system — one that shall 
conform to geometrical rules and harmonize 
witha philosophical ideal. In the United States 
our reformers have too often quite lost sight 
of the aims and objects of good government in 
striving after good government as an end in it- 
self. Their attention is concentrated upon the 
structure and mechanism, and, so far as the 
cities are concerned, they keep changing it 
perpetually. They are forever overhauling, re- 
pairing, or reconstructing the house. But they 
seem to have no very attractive or inspiring uses 
for which they are eager to make the house 
ready. The Germans, on the other hand, have 
taken their old framework of city government 
as they found it, and have proceeded to use it 
for new and wonderful purposes, altering it 
somewhat from time to time, but not allowing its 
defects to paralyze the varied activities of the 
household. 

The different states of Germany — Prussia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, and the 
rest — have their distinct municipal systems pre- 
scribed by general law. Variations of detail are 
numerous and marked, yet the systems of the 
different states are essentially similar. The Prus- 
sian laws providing for municipal government 
are a part of the great administrative scheme 
established in the legislation of Stein and Har- 
denberg early in this century. Many changes 
have been made, but the municipal constitutions 
of Prussia remain in their chief characters what 
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the law of 1808 madethem. Through the pre- 
vious century it had been the Prussian policy to 
sink the independence and individuality of the 
gemeinden (the municipalities) in the absolutism 
of the state, and even to go so far as to treat old 
municipal property as belonging to the state at 
large. The towns had practically no freedom in 
the management of their own local establish- 
ments and institutions. 

But all this was changed in the legislation 
of 1808. As in the French municipal law of 
1790, the municipalities were recognized as 
ancient units of government, organic entities, 
with their own properties and functions, and 
with the right of entire self-government within 
the sphere of their strictly local and neighbor- 
hood concerns. They were given elective as- 
semblies, or councils, and an executive body, 
or magistracy, composed of a burgomaster 
and a number of associated magistrates; the 
burgomaster (mayor) and his executive corps 
(magistrats-mitglieder) being chosen by the pop- 
ularly elected council (gemeinderath), and given 
the complete charge of administrative work. 
The system was from time to time extended 
to the provinces that Prussia absorbed. In its 
general ‘principles, moreover, it was incorpo- 
rated in the laws of the other kingdoms and 
principalities that with Prussia now make up 
the German empire. 


THE FRANCHISE AND THE ELECTORAL 
SYSTEM. 


Ir would not have been possible in the Ger- 
many of Stein and of Frederick William III. 
to establish representative institutions upon a 
basis of popular equality. The Prussian system 
emphasized the property qualification, and that 
system remains to-day. The voters are those 
who pay certain kinds of taxesabovea minimum 
amount, and this restriction excludes perhaps 
ten or fifteen per cent. of themen of voting age. 
The electoral system is somewhat complicated. 
A city — Berlin, for instance — is laid off in a 
number of electoral districts. The voters are 
listed inthe order of the sums they pay for taxes, 
with the heaviest taxpayer heading the list. 
They are then divided into three classes, each 
of which has paid one third of the aggregate 
amount. Thus the first class will contain a 
group of very heavy taxpayers, the second will 
be made up of a much larger number.of men 
of moderate fortune and income, and the third 
class will comprise the great mass of working- 
men and small taxpayers. In Berlin elections 
it may perhaps be said that 4 per cent. of the 
voters belong to the first class, 20 per cent. to 
the second, and 76 per cent. to the third. Each 
class in a given district elects a wah/mann, or 
elector, and the whole number of wahlmanner 
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forms an electoral college that chooses mem- 
bers of the gemeinderath. 

Thus the elections are indirect, and a voter 
of the first class has as much weight as twenty 
voters of the third class, or as five of the sec- 
ond; and a voter of the second class counter- 
balances from three to five of the third. In 
large parts of the German empire, it is true, 
the class system is not maintained in municipal 
elections, and in dther parts the voters of the 
three classes choose their representatives di- 
rectly without the intervention of the wahl- 
manner. The Berlin system is, however, the 
most typical for Germany at large. At a re- 
cent Berlin election, held in one third of the 
districts, for the renewal of one third of the 
council, there were registered as qualified 
voters 94,765 men, of whom 3540 were in 
the first class, 17,336 in the second, and 73,- 
889 in the third. It happened that of these 
classes 1925, 7634, and 21,830 actually ap- 
peared at the polls, considerably less than 
half of those empowered to vote. The first-class 
voters participated in the highest proportion. 
But each class chooses its third of the electo- 
ral college, regardless of the force it musters 
on election day. An extreme instance of the 
preponderance that this system gives to wealth 
is afforded by the manufacturing city of Essen, 
where in a population of some 80,000 there 
are three men who pay one third of all the 
taxes, and are therefore empowered to desig- 
nate one third of the electors. The Krupp gun- 
works form the great industry of Essen, and at 
the last municipal election one voter appeared 
for the first class and counted for quite as much 
as the nearly two thousand men who appeared 
for the third class. In the cities of Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Wurtemberg, the three-class sys- 
tem is not in vogue, but there are considera- 
ble restrictions upon the franchise. Where the 
class system exists, it is not always true that 
the voters select men of their own class to 
represent them. 


THE ELECTED COUNCIL AS THE VITAL FACT. 


So far as the voters are concerned, whether 
in Berlin, Breslau, Cologne, Magdeburg, or 
the other cities where the class system remains, 
or in Stuttgart, Munich, Leipsic, or in any of 
the cities where there are no discriminations 
introduced among the enfranchised, their one 
task is the selection of a good municipal coun- 
cil. Everything in the life of the gemeinde re- 
volves about this onecentral body. It finds the 
burgomaster, designates his expert associates 
of the magisterial coterie, supplies -the means 
for carrying on the city government, and rep- 
resents in its own enlightenment, ability, and 
aspirations the standard and the character of 
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the community’s progress. It is to this body 
that one must go to discover the secret of the 
consistency and continuity of German munici- 
pal policy. Much of the detail of the organi- 
zation and method of German city government 
would be only tedious and cumbersome in an 
article like this. But I must beg permission to 
make as emphatic as possible this fundamental 
point, that the central fact in such city govern- 
ment is the popularly elected municipal-coun- 
cil, I am the more solicitous that this very 
simple proposition should be entertained, for 
the reason that I have known American stu- 
dents in Germany to acquire a very meritorious 
knowledge of much of the technical detail of 
municipal administration, and yet to overlook 
the essential principle of unity in that admin- 
istration, and to regard the burgomaster and 
executive council as holding a position corre- 
sponding to that of an American mayor and his 
chief appointees. However peculiar in a hun- 
dred details the German system may be, it is 
like the British and the French systems, which 
I have already described in these pages, in the 
main fact that the voters elect and maintain a 
representative common council of considerable 
size, and sitting in one chamber, which has in 
its hands for exercise directly or indirectly the 
whole authority that exists in the municipality. 
It is a body large enough to contain men of 
various opinions, and it acts openly, with full 
responsibility. 

Stability in the German municipal councils 
is secured by partial renewal. Thus the coun- 
cilors of Berlin and the Prussian cities are elected 
for six years, and one third of the seats are va- 
cated and refilled every two years. In Berlin 
there are forty-two electoral districts, and these 
are arranged in three groups of fourteen each. 
Each groupelectsits councilors inits turn. Thus, 
group I chose its forty-two councilors in 1889, 
group II had its turn in 1891, and group III 
renewed its representation in 1893. Each dis- 
trict elects three councilors, corresponding to 
the three classes of voters, and thus each group 
contributes forty-two to a total elective coun- 
cil of 126 members. Taking German cities 
in general, the usual period for which coun- 
cilors are elected is six years, with the plan of 
renewal in three instalments. But Strasburg 
and Metz retain the French system of entire re- 
newal at each election, their period being five 
years. Munich, Nuremberg, and the Bavarian 
towns, on the other hand, give their councilors 
nine-year terms, and renew one third of the body 
every three years. Dresden, Chemnitz, and 
other Saxon towns are like the English munici- 
palities, in giving councilors three-year terms 
with annual renewals of one third the member- 
ship ; and Stuttgart renews one half of its coun- 
cil every year. But the six-year term is most 
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prevalent, and most characteristic of the Ger- 
man system. 

European cities all the way from Scotland to 
Hungary would seem to have arrived by some- 
what independent processes at similar conclu- 
sions as to the advantageous size of the popular 
municipal body. Thus the great capitals have 
found a body of a hundred members, more or 
less, a convenient size. The London county 
council has 138 members, the Berlin council 126, 
the Paris council 80, with prospect of enlarge- 
ment to more than 1oo, and the new Vienna 
council has 138. Large commercial towns, or 
minor capitals, find a body of from 40 to 60 
men the most satisfactory. Such is the size of 
the councils of the great British towns and of 
the principal French and Italian cities. Mak- 
ing comparison with Germany, we find that Mu- 
nich and Leipsic have councils of 60 members, 
Dresden one of 72, Breslau a body of about 100, 
Cologne one of 45, Frankfort one of 57, Mag- 
deburg of 72, Chemnitz of 48, Strasburg of 36, 
Altona of 35, and Stuttgart of only 25. The 
average for all German cities, taking a list of 
forty of the most important ones, would be 
a municipal council of about fifty members. 
This is not a matter of minor detail, nor do I 
adduce it from a mere fondness for the statisti- 
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cal. In constituting our State legislatures we 
have shown some grasp of the question how 
large to make the representative bodies; but 
in forming our American city governments we 
have been utterly at sea, and have produced 
results of the most whimsical and_ bewilder- 


ing variety. European conclusions need not 
be accepted as a guide, but they may, on the 
other hand, be usefully noted for purposes of 
comparison. 


THE COUNCIL AS A FOCUS OF GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP. 

MuniciPaL councilors in Germany are, as 
a rule, very excellent citizens. It is considered a 
high honor to be elected to the council. Mem- 
bership is a title of dignity that merchants, pro- 
fessional men, and scholars are usually eager 
to hold. No salaries are paid to the councilors, 
and a penalty is attached to refusal to serve if 
elected. The sentiment toward these positions 
is much the same in Germany as in Great Brit- 
ain, though stronger with men of high educa- 
tion in German than in British towns. The 
reélection of good councilors term after term 
iscommon in both countries. It would be diffi- 
cult to estimate fairly the influence of the class 
system in Prussia upon the character of city 
councils as regards their conservatism, intelli- 
gence, and business ability. Undoubtedly the 
recent growth of the social demoéracy would 
have a sharper influence upon the city councils 
if the class system were abolished, and if the 
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municipal franchise were made identical with 
the simple manhood suffrage that exists for pur- 
poses of representation in the imperial legisla- 
ture, the Reichstag. Thus in France, with uni- 
versal suffrage, the socialists have of late been 
entering municipal politics with much zeal, in 
pursuance ofthe plan ofan increased communal 
activity for the benefit of the masses. Already 
German cities would appear, from the point of 
view of other countries, to be far advanced in 
socialistic undertakings; yet it must not be for- 
gotten that the municipal ideals of a thrifty 
burgher collectivism, and those of the social 
democracy in German cities, may tend as far 
asunder as those of the bourgeoisie and the prole- 
tariate in France. As yet German city gov- 
ernments are in the hands of the educated and 
thrifty classes. What social overturning will 
some day give these splendid business machines 
into the keeping of the working-classes is a 
speculative topic that may well be suggested 
here, but not discussed. 

To some extent the characteristics of Ger- 
man city councils may be inferred from the 
number of real-estate proprietors in them. It 
is common to require that a certain proportion 
at least shall be house-owners. In Berlin about 
three fourths of the councilors are proprietors, 
and in Breslau nearly as many. In Frankfort, 
Hanover, Dusseldorf, Nuremberg, and many 
of the smaller cities, the house-owners are eighty 
or ninety per cent. of the total number of coun- 
cilors. But in the Saxon cities —as Leipsic, 
Dresden, Chemnitz, and in a few others else- 
where — existing laws require that one half the 
councilors shall be householders and that one 
half shall not be. This provision is supposed to 
protect property interests in a group of cities 
which, as I have already explained, do not give 
any excess of representation to propertied voters 
under a class system. The great mass of citizens 
are of course renters of apartments in “flat-” or 
tenement-houses, and they are assured a full half 
of the municipal council that has to adjust tax- 
ation, and must of necessity determine questions 
in which the interests of the occupying and the 
owning classes would seem to differ. The pres- 
ence of men of eminentscientific oreconomic, or 
other expert, knowledge is another of the char- 
acteristics of the German councils. Thus the 
Berlin body, as those of other university cities, 
contains more than one learned professor whose 
influence is strongly felt in some important line 
of policy or department of administration. The 
councils form themselves into standing com- 
mittees for working purposes, and choose one 
of their own members as presiding officer, and 
another as his deputy, although in Cologne, 
Dusseldorf, Elberfeld, and some other places, 
the chief burgomaster is brought in as the chair- 
man of the council. 
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Inaddition to the magistracy and the council, 
there is in Berlin a body of about seventy-five 
so-called “ citizen deputies,” who are selected 
by the council for their general fitness to serve 
as associates on committees charged with the 
oversight of various municipal interests, such 
as parks, schools, the care of the poor, and the 
sanitary services. They have no authority to 
vote in the council, but they illustrate, at the 
center of administration, the excellent practice 
which is followed throughout the entire rami- 
fication of German city government, of enlist- 
ing the codperation of unofficial citizens in 
managing the ordinary concerns of the com- 
munity. 


THE BURGOMASTER AND EXECUTIVE 
MAGISTRATES. 


THe burgomaster and magistrates are the 
most highly trained experts that a German city 
can secure. The burgomaster is an expert in 
the general art of municipal administration. 
Associated with him in the magisterial council 
are experts in law, experts in finance, experts 
in education to administer the schools, experts 
in engineering to oversee public works of every 
character, expertsin sanitary science, experts in 
public charity, experts in forestry and park man- 
agement, experts in the technical and business 
management of water- and gas-supplies, and so 
on. The analogy would not be perfect, but it 
would answer roughly to compare the govern- 
mental structure of a German city with that of 
a railway corporation, in which the board of di- 
rectors, chosen by the stockholders, appoint a 
general superintendent or manager, a general 
passenger agent, a general freight agent, a 
chief legal officer, a chief engineer, a superin- 
tendent of motive power, and other general of- 
ficers, and leave to these high-salaried experts, 
drawn from the service of various other trans- 
portation companies, almost the entire man- 
agementand operation of theroad. The share- 
holders represent the voters of Berlin, let us say ; 
the board of directors are the municipal coun- 
cil; the general superintendent is the chief 
burgomaster; and the general officers at the 
head of departments are the magistrates. 

The magistratsrath, or stadtrath, of a Ger- 
man city is, then, a body of distinguished and 
honored, highly paid, professional, expert em- 
ployees, and not a body of citizen represen- 
tatives, although experienced members of the 
body of citizen representatives may be, and 
not infrequently are, promoted to member- 
ship in the magistratsrath. The professional 
civil service is a vastly greater and better-es- 
tablished field of employment in Germany than 
in England or America, and it is particularly dif- 
ficult for an American to appreciate its position 
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and significance. The mayor of an American 
city is usually some well-known citizen who is 
called temporarily from private life to occupy 
the most authoritative place in the corporation. 
The burgomaster of a German city is a civil 
servant — the permanent head of a permanent 
body of trained officials. The difference between 
the two is somewhat like that between our sec- 
retary of war and the general commanding the 
army. I have spoken of possible changes in 
the spirit and the objects of German city gov- 
ernments when the working-men shall have be- 
come dominant at the polls, though I do not 
believe that there is any likelihood whatsoever 
of a change in what we may call the method, 
as distinguished from the motive, of adminis- 
tration. That is to say, whatever may be the 
political or class complexion of the citizens’ 
representative council, that body will continue 
to employ experts to carry out its plans on the 
principle of a permanent civil service. We 
may deprecate German officialism as much 
as we like, but the Germans will not cease 
to manage the business affairs of their muni- 
cipal corporations through the employment 
of a trained, professional service until Amer- 
ican railway corporations cease to seek the 
best technical and expert talent, whether in 
administration or in engineering, to carry on 
their enterprises. 


A COMPARISON OF THE GERMAN, FRENCH, 
AND ENGLISH SYSTEMS. 


Ir may be useful to note some points of 
difference and resemblance between the Ger- 
man, English, and French systems of executive 
governmentin cities. The English havea single, 
central elective council, to which the councilors 
themselves add aldermen in the proportion of 
one sixth of their own number. These alder- 
men are almost always ordinary councilors who 
have served for several terms, and have become 
especially useful on account of their experience. 
They have no different functions from coun- 
cilors, but hold their terms for six instead of 
for three years, and are very commonly made 
chairmen of standing committees. The mayor 
is designated by the council for one year, and 
he is usually an alderman, his duty being simply 
that of presiding officer and titular head of the 
corporation. He serves on committees like 
other members of the council, and when his 
“year in the chair” is at an end, he resumes 
his place on thefloor. There is astanding com- 
mittee for each important branch of the muni- 
cipal service, and this committee selects (subject 
to confirmation by the full council) a permanent, 
expert chief of the department, who organizes 
itin detail, and superintendsits operation. Thus, 
besides a permanent staff of high general offi- 
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cials, such as the town clerk, the borough en- 
gineer, and the medical health officer, there 
will be a superintendent of water-supply, a 
chief of the fire department, a chief sanitary 
officer, a chief of police, and various others. 
These experts will have beensecured upon their 
pure merits, often from distant cities. The sys- 
tem works very satisfactorily. The expert chiefs 
are inconstant touch with the chairmen of their 
supervising council committees, and always at- 
tend committee meetings. The whole muni- 
cipal service is held in coérdination through 
reports made to the full council by the commit- 
tees. The council thus meets very frequently, 
and a large amount of labor is entailed upon 
the chairmen of committees. 

The French system is quite different. The 
elected municipal council designate the mayor 
from their own number, and also appoint from 
their own body a group of their most experi- 
enced members to serve as his “ adjuncts,” and 
to form with him a corps executif. The mayor, in 
turn, assigns to each of these adjuncts the super- 
vision of a department of the municipal service. 
A number of ordinary members of the council 
are then grouped around each such chairman as 
his consulting committee, but the mayor is the 
controlling spirit in the total executive admin- 
istration. Under him and his executive corps 
the expert civil service is organized; and while 
the full council holds only a few stated meetings 
in the year, the executive corps is in very fre- 
quent session, and the departmental business is 
thus kept in harmonious relationship. 

Now the German magistratsrath is the glori- 
fication of the expert chiefs of departments that 
one finds in the English system. It may be re- 
garded as a fusing into one supreme executive 
group of these professional and salaried experts 
and the level-headed old chairmen of council 
committees. This statement will be the better 
understood when the structure of the magis- 
tratsrath is still further analyzed. The Berlin 
magistracy is composed of thirty-four members, 
including the chief burgomaster and his substi- 
tute and next in authority, the second burgo- 
master. Of this body, seventeen are salaried 
and are appointed for twelve-year terms, and 
seventeen are unpaid, and are chosen for six- 
year terms. The salaried men, including the 
mayor and deputy mayor, are selected for 
their expert qualifications, exactly as a board 
of railway directors would make up its staff 
of general officers. They come from the civil 
service of other German cities, where they 
have made a record, or from the departments 
of the royal Prussian service, from which the 
higher salaries paid by the city tempt the best 
and most ambitious men. The paid element in 
the magistracy includes legal officers, the city 
treasurer, architects, civil engineers, school ad- 
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ministrators, and other experts. It is perfectly 
understood that these men, including the mayor, 
will be reappointed at the end of their terms; and 
their tenure is practically for life, unless they for- 
feit their positions by their own misconduct. 
The seventeen unpaid magistrates may be said 
to represent the highest development of non- 
professional experience and skill in municipal 
affairs. They have some resemblance to the 
aldermanic element in the English councils, or 
to the chairmen of English council committees, 
They have in most cases served efficiently as 
members of the elected municipal council, and 
are citizens with sufficient leisure and means to 
devote their time to the service of the city, from 
the motive of public spirit mingled with that of 
satisfaction in the honor of high position. For 
these posts are held in the highest esteem, and 
the men appointed to them are often the equals 
in administrative, or evenin scientific and tech- 
nical, qualifications of their salaried associates, 
These unpaid places are also practically per- 
manent, the incumbents being usually reap- 
pointed term after term. Sometimes vacancies 
in the salaried places are filled by the transfer 
of men from the unsalaried element of the 
magistracy. Naturally the most confining and 
arduous duties of administration are usually 
assigned to the paid magistrates, while the 
unpaid men serve in capacities more advisory 
than severely executive; yet it often happens 
that the unpaid members assume full charge 
of very important departments of the public 
service. 


ADMINISTRATION BY PERMANENT EXPERTS. 


THE mayor or head of the municipality — 
in some cities called the oberbiirgermeister and 
in some simply the di#rgermeister —is the gen- 
eral manager of the whole mechanism of admin- 
istration, and usually the guiding spirit as well 
in the economic policies of the municipality. 
He may feel that success in the management 
of a smaller city will perhaps be rewarded by 
the prize of the mayoralty of a greaterone. Thus 
the late Dr. Forckenbeck, mayor of Berlin, had 
made his reputation as mayor of Breslau, and 
was called to fill a vacancy in the same position 
at thecapital. Many cities appoint their mayors 
for life, and some make a trial appointment for 
a term of years and then grant a life lease. Thus 
the mayors of Menich, Leipsic, Dresden, Han- 
over, Stuttgart, Chemnitz, and various smaller 
cities, are life incumbents ; while those of Ber- 
lin, Breslau, Cologne, Magdeburg, Frankfort, 
Kénigsberg, Dusseldorf, and numerous other 
places, are appointed for twelve-year terms. 
Strasburg, Metz, and the Alsace-Lorraine 
towns, on the other hand, grant only five-year 
terms, following French rather than German 
modes of city organization. 
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The tenure of the paid magistrates in gen- 
eral follows that of the mayors, and the cities 
which give life appointments to the chief of the 
municipality commonly give them also to the 
expert professional element among his associ- 
ates, while limiting the unpaid magistrates to 
terms corresponding with those of the popu- 
larly elected councilors. Duties are so well 
distributed among the magistrates that there 
results the highest type of executive efficiency, 
and the least possible friction or waste of en- 
ergy. New departments of administration may 
either be assigned to the portfolios of existing 
magistrates, or may be provided for by the ap- 
pointment of additional members. Thus the 
magistratsrath is sufficiently flexible to respond 
to the changing circumstances of a city, and 
the presence of its unsalaried citizen members 
keeps it always sufficiently in touch with the 
spirit of the community. It should further be 
said that in the details of administration the 
magistrates have the codperation in various 
ways of numerous unofficial citizens serving 
in a voluntary or honorary capacity on count- 
less sub-committees. 

Nearly all the cities in Germany, great and 
small, maintain the plan of a magisterial council 
composed of paid and unpaid members. In 
Dresden 14 are paid and 18 are unpaid. The 14 
have been very largely drawn from the service 
of other and smaller cities, while the 18 have 
been promoted to the magistracy after valuable 
service in the elected council. Leipsic has 12 
paid and 15 unpaid magistrates, Munich 16 
and 20 respectively, Breslau 11 and 13, Frank- 
fort g and 8, Hanover 8 and g, Nuremberg 9 
and 17, Chemnitz 9 and 16. In many of the 
smaller cities, the unpaid members predominate 
largely. Stuttgart pays its mayor alone, and 
appoints all its other magistrates from its own 
public-spirited citizens, who give their services 
freely. Butit isa marked exception to the rule. 


OFFICIALISM AND EFFICIENCY. 


CIVIL-SERVICE salaries in general are very 
small in Germany, for the reasons that positions 
are permanent, pensions are given to retiring 
officials, and such posts are considered socially 
desirable, and are much sought after. Compar- 
atively, therefore, the pay of burgomasters and 
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magistrates is considered very large by the Ger- 
man official class. The mayor of Berlin receives 
30,000 marks ($7500), and the salaries of other 
German mayors range from that figure down to 
about 10,ooomarks($2500). The deputy burg- 
omaster has the next highest salary — 18,000 
marksin Berlin,and from 6000 to 12,o00in other 
cities. The average pay of the Berlin magis- 
trates is about 12,500 marks, while if one should 
average a hundred or more German -towns, 
great and small, the current yearly pay of this 
class of expert officials would be found to be 
about 6000 marks ($1500). Such remuneration 
is tempting enough to give the cities an abun- 
dantsupply of trained talent from the universities 
and technical schools, and from the various lines 
of state service. Under the mayor and magis- 
trates are the numerous officials of all grades 
and ranks who constitute the membership of 
the municipal civil service, and who are trained 
men in their respective departments. 

Such, then, is the framework and structure of 
theGerman municipality. It meets the demands 
made upon it. The German mind has a clear 
conception of the municipality as an organiza- 
tion for business and social ends, and of the 
municipal government as a mechanism for the 
accomplishment of those ends. “ Officialism,” 
so called, expert and highly organized, results 
inevitably. I am not advocating the introduc- 
tion of precisely the German type of officialism 
into our American city life. Indeed, I have 
no desire to hold any argument with those 
who do not believe in the development, for our 
purposes, of a permanent, skilled, non-political 
body of city officials. My only object in this 
paper, as in some others I have written, is to 
make comparison easier. For my own part, I see 
no possible reason why, having city business to 
do, we should be unwilling to have it performed 
in as businesslike a manner as we should de- 
mand in the conduct of a private enterprise. 
Nor do I see how an acceptance of the idea that 
the municipal corporation exists for the conduct 
of a series of business and social enterprises can 
comport with the rejection of the idea of a per- 
manent, expert body of administrators; that is 
to say, asomewhat highly developed officialism. 

In another article I will speak of the work- 
ing functions and practical results of German 
city government. 

Albert Shaw. 
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THE CONSULAR SERVICE AND THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 


THE following letter was addressed by the editor of Taz Century to a list of ex-ministers 
of the United States without regard to their political associations or supposed opinions on 
civil-service reform ; with the letter were sent the resolutions of the National Board of Trade. 


We publish the replies received. 


Dear Sir: Weare intending to publish a group of brief opinions — a few paragraphs by ex-ministers— 
on the proposition to take the consulships out of the spoils system, and possibly some of the minor offices of the 
diplomatic service. May we ask the favor of a few words from you on this subject, within a short time? 


Yours sincerely, 


THE Eptror. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE, January 23, 1894. 


Resolved, That the National Board of Trade heartily approves the action of the Boston Merchants’ 
Association and the Boston Chamber of Commerce, in agitating for a reform of the consular service of the 
United States, and believes it to be the duty of this national organization and its constituent bodies to take up 
and push the good work in utter disregard of all party feeling, party prejudices, and party affiliations. 


Resolved, That to this end a special committee of seven be created, to whom shall be committed all 
plans, methods, and recommendations designed to place this great national service on a footing correspond- 
ing to that of other nations, removing it from the spoils system. 


EX-MINISTER TO CHINA. 


THE duties of consuls may be described as, 
first, notarial — certifying to the genuineness of 
papers, especially of invoices of goods to be 
shipped to this country; second, judicial — set- 
tling controversies between .officers and crews 
of our vessels in foreign parts, and trying civil 
and criminal cases in Oriental lands; third, pro- 
tective — caring for our destitute seamen, and 
sending them home; and fourth, collecting and 
reporting information of value to our merchants 
and manufacturers. It needs no argument to 
show that menwho are to discharge such duties 
should have some natural aptitude for them, 
and should have some special preparation for 
them. They should have a familiarity with 
our business methods in manufactures and com- 
merce. Some knowledge of law, a command 
of the language of the country in which. they 
serve, and the faculty of making themselves 
agreeable and welcome in the society in that 
country, are obviously desirable. 

That these qualifications are best secured by 
having a permanent body of trained men is the 
conclusion to which most nations have been 
brought by long experience. That the conclu- 
sion is sound I have no doubt. 

I am equally convinced that our secretaries 
of legation should be men prepared by special 
training for their duties. 

We ought also to provide for a body of in- 
terpreters for our consulates and legations in 
China and Japan. Years ago a bill was framed 
providing for consular clerks, who were to be 
paid small salaries while preparing themselves 
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in China for the duties of interpreters. But 
the appropriations were not continued. Our 
consuls, who are sent to China with no know- 
ledge of the Chinese language, have sometimes 
had to depend on Chinese who had learned a 
little “ pigeon English,” or on missionaries, for 
interpreters. The former have often proved to 
be dishonest. There are serious practical ob- 
jections to employing the latter. 

The British maintain aspecial establishment 
at Peking for training young Englishmen for 
the work of interpreting. These young men 
gradually rise to the positions of vice-consul 
and consul. One of the reasons for the success 
of British trade in the East is the thorough 
equipment of their consular service. 

I believe it would be of great service to our 
commerce to take the offices of consul and 
secretary of legation out of politics, and to 
make special provision for training interpreters 
for service in China and Japan. 


James B. Angell. 
EX-MINISTER TO SPAIN. 


ConsuLs, being commercial agents, special 
qualifications are needed to fit them for the 
discharge of their legitimate duties. Their ap- 
pointment should be preceded by diligent in- 
quiry as to their fitness, or by a thorough and 
appropriate examination. A corps of consular 
clerks, trained in the State Department, with 
occasional visits to the best consulates, would 
furnish excellent material for consular service. 

Secretaries of legation are invaluable to a 
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minister or ambassador, and should not be re- 
moved with every incoming administration, or 
at the will or whim of the minister. Occasion- 
ally, as rewards for special or superior com- 
petency, they should be promoted to higher 
places. A diplomatic career, such as is re- 
cognized by European governments, Is not in 
accordance with our political theories. My 
observation and experience did not convince 
me of the need of such a special class. A com- 
parison of our ministers — appointed for fitness, 
and not as rewards for partizan services, or 
to atone for defeat by the people in elections 
—with foreign ministers who have achieved 
places step by step in a “career,” does not 
show an inferiority on the part of American 


representatives. 
J. L. M. Curry. 


EX-MINISTER -TO SPAIN. 


An American consul is judged and graded 
by the people to whom he is accredited accord- 
ing to his intelligence and ability, just as the 
business agents of other countries are judged 
and graded. They recognize his good points, 
and are keen to take advantage of those wherein 
he lacks. He comes in contact, socially and 
commercially, constantly with the trained 
agents of other countries, and unless he is their 
equal in equipment, he goes to the wall as 
surely as does the raw, unarmed recruit before 
the veteran soldier. A consul is a commercial 
agent, and what house would consider it good 
business to send an agent to Spain, for instance, 
who did not understand Spanish ? Such a man 
would beat the mercy of his Spanishclerk, whose 
price to an exporter, for obtaining a signature to 
an ad-valorem invoice, would not be above one 
dollar, unless he were exceedingly high-priced, 
and then it might be two dollars. 

I believe that the best material from which 
to choose our consuls would be found among 
those who have been educated by the Govern- 
ment at West Point or Annapolis, and who are 
either supernumerary in the army or navy, or 
have been retired for some slight disability. 
These men have the necessary qualification as 
regards languages. They have been obliged to 
acquire more or less business method in their 
study of the quartermaster and commissary de- 
partments; they have deep patriotism, and a 
keen sense of national and personal honor; they 
would make public servants, of whom every 
American at home and abroad would be proud 
and whom every foreigner would be-obliged to 
respect. 

A good consul is a better consul every year 
he is at his post. He knows his ground better, 
and is more known and appreciated by those 
with whom he has to deal. Once appointed, he 
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should not be removed except for misconduct ; 
and there is no more common sense in the peo- 
ple of the United States discharging their con- 
suls every four years than would be shown if 
all the merchants of New York discharged their 
chief clerks because Gladstone has resigned. 


Edward Burd Grubb. 


EX-MINISTER TO AUSTRIA-AND 
TO GERMANY. 


In 1864, Mr. Seward being Secretary of 
State, the administration desired authority for 
the appointment of thirteen consular clerks, 
at a small compensation, to be assigned, and 
transferable, to different consulates at the dis- 
cretion of the President. As a member of 
Congress from Iowa in his first term, and not 
yet corrupted by the spoils system then pre- 
vailing, I had some innocent and childlike 
conceptions of what was due to good govern- 
ment, and of the fitness of things. After some 
struggle I secured the adoption of the follow- 
ing regulation as a part of the proposed legis- 
lation: “ Before the appointment of any such 
consular clerk shall be made, it shall be satis- 
factorily shown to the Secretary of State, after 
due examination and report by an examining 
board, that the applicant is qualified and fit 
for the duties to which he shall be assigned; 
and such report shall be laid before the Presi- 
dent. And no clerk so appointed shall be 
removed from office except for cause stated 
in writing, which shall be submitted to Con- 
gress at the session first following such re- 
moval.” (Rev. Stat. U.S., Sec. 1705.) So far 
as I know, this was the first legislative attempt 
to abolish any part of the spoils system by act 
of Congress; and was the informal and un- 
pretending beginning of civil-service reform 
through Congressional action. : 

The purpose of this provision was, first, to 
secure to the consular service at least this 
number of young men who would acquire the 
language of the country to which they were 
assigned, and the regulations and usages of the 
consular system. Second, by this knowledge, 
increasing always with the lapse of years, to 
save each new representative of the spoils sys- 
tem from the errors, blunders, and inefficiency 
which must always attend ignorance and in- 
experience of foreign affairs and foreign meth- 
ods. Third, to build up a trained corps of 
consular experts, who, assignable to any post 
in special emergencies, would also be available ~ 
for regular consular appointments by way of 
promotion. 

While the system adopted was generally 
successful in results, it wholly failed in the 
last named object. This, for two reasons: all 
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desirable posts were strongly held by succes- 

sive administrations for distribution under the 

the customary rules of political spoils; and 

these clerks, even when growing old in ser-. 
vice under meager pay, were afraid of being 

promoted to an office from which the spoils- 

men would probably drive them with the next 

change of administration, and so leave them 

wholly destitute. 

Consular reformers may, nevertheless, find 
in Sec. 1705 of the Revised Statutes, and our 
experience thereunder, a text which is prolific: 
of suggestions for the reconstruction of our 
consular service. The subject requires an ar- 
ticle, not “ a paragraph,” for its development. 
I will only add here that no candidate for a 
consulate who respects himself, and wishes to 
make the office respectable, will disdain an 
examination by a competent board into his 
qualifications for such foreign service; and 
no patriotic administration can object, after 
some equalization of appointments between 
two administrations of different politics, to a 
limitation of the removals from consular office 
to causes which they are willing to report to 
Congress. The commercial interests of our 
country, as well as the protection of the tariff 
revenues by an honest enforcement of the laws, 
require a better qualified consular service for 
the prevention of fraud. 

The wisest and most practicable method of 
securing this reform demands the concurrence 
of Congress with a President friendly to refor- 
mation. This method can be comprised in any 
ordinary paragraph of legislation, or in a brief 
joint resolution of Congress, without trenching 
upon the constitutional rights of the President 
in respect to appointments and removals. 


John A. Kasson. 
EX-MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 


I am earnestly in favor of the inclusion in a 
permanent civil service of all employees of the 
Government who themselves perform the rou- 
tine duties of the public service, and I think 
that ordinary consular officers are among those 
in respect to whom it is specially for the pub- 
lic interest, as a matter of mere business, that 
their tenure of office should depend only upon 
their efficiency. The principal duties of an 
American consular officer are to report to his 
government upon the industries and business 
in his district, and, by his knowledge of those 
industries to prevent frauds upon the customs 
revenues through undervaluations of products 
exported to the United States. It needs no ar- 
gument to show that until adequate knowledge 
is acquired by a new officer, he cannot really 
perform his principal duties, and that much time 
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must be taken by each new appointee in ac- 
quiring such knowledge in a foreign country, 
if he ever does so. Thus our prevailing custom 
of frequently putting wholly inexperienced men 
in such places results, in fact, in an equal num- 
ber of periods, of greater or less length, of mere 
pupilage (often, indeed, in the very language 
he must use in his daily transactions) and busi- 
ness inefficiency. It must be considered. also 
that the uncertain and usually short tenure of 
office, and the too prevalent view of the place 
being only a reward for petty political service, 
rather than one of important duties, tend to 
make the incumbent think it hardly worth his 
while to make a serious effort to qualify himself 
for his duties. The result is, I think, that at 
the more important places the public work, 
both that of discretion and that of routine, is 
usually done, after a fashion, by old employees 
of very inferior position and pay, frequently na- 
tives and subjects of the foreign country ; and 
at the less important places, where there is no 
provision for such employees, the quality of the 
public service rendered cannot fail to be greatly 
injured, often and for prolonged periods, by the 
inexperience of the incumbent. The business 
of a great private establishment could not be 
carried on under such a system as that prevail- 
ing, but happily not universal, with respect to 
our consular officers ; they are merely our prac- 
tical business agents abroad, and should, in my 
opinion, be chosen and retained upon the same 
considerations that would affect a private em- 
ployer of large affairs. 
Robert T. Lincoln. 


EX-MINISTER TO SPAIN. 


As to the proposition “to take the consul- 
ships out of the spoils system,” by which is 
meant, I imagine, to create a consular service 
where there should be no change save for cause, 
I would say that I doubt very much whether 
the service would be improved thereby, from 
the fact that men secure in their places would 
lose in animus while they might gain in know- 
ledge. Under our present system men of supe- 
rioradaptation to their placeshave beenretained 
through several administrationsof different poli- 
tics—notably the Hon. Ramon O. Williams, 
Consul-General at Havana. 

Again, I do not believe that efficient service 
should be the only aim of our Government, but 
that individuality should be encouraged in 
every reasonable way. To that end it should 
be the privilege of every American to aspire 
with some hopes of success to any place within 
the gift of his country. Furthermore, too long 
a residence abroad denationalizes a man. It is 
well that he should come home once in a while, 
touch elbows, breathe the atmosphere, and live 
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the life of an American. We have been well 
served under the present system; why change? 


TZ. W. Palmer. 


EX-MINISTER TO AUSTRIA AND 
TO GERMANY. 


WITHOUT caring at this time to make such a 
sweeping statement as to other branches of the 
public service, where I have had less experience, 
I am ready now to say that I am sure that the 
consular service ought to be freed from all in- 
fluences based on the party affiliations or party 
services of its personnel ; equally sure that it re- 
quires such training and experience as makes 
that career almost a professional one. 


William Walter Pheips. 


EX-MINISTER TO COLUMBIA AND 
TO VENEZUELA. 


THERE are only three branches of our public 
service that can be said to be out of the “ spoils 
system.” The officers of our army and navy, 
and the judges of our national tribunals, hold 
their commissions for life or during good be- 
havior ; and when they become too old and in- 
firm for efficient service, are decently retired 
on pensions. So long as these officers faithfully 
discharge their duties, and otherwise comport 
themselves properly, they feel secure in their 
positions, no matter what political changes take 
place; and they feel equally sure of a modest 
competency in old age. They can thus give 
their entire time and talents to their official du- 
ties, and are removed from temptations to dis- 
honesty which might otherwise beset them. Men 
. ofall political parties recognize the wisdom and 
justice of this policy, and he would be a reck- 
less man indeed who would now seriously pro- 
pose to change it for the “ spoils system,” and 
thus to destroy discipline, stimulate official cor- 
ruption, and hopelessly degrade the judiciary 
to the low level of our partizan politics. 

But all the reasons usually urged in favor of 
keeping the military, naval, and judicial service 
out of politics will apply with equal force to 
our diplomatic and consular service. It is quite 
as important a branch of the public service as 
either of the three named. It is hardly less 
technical in character, and it requires even a 
higher order of talents supplemented by more 
extensive and varied learning. As civilization 
advances, nations seek higher methods of ad- 
justing their differences than those usually 
adopted by the ants and beetles. Friendly ar- 
bitration takes the place of war, and the ser- 
vices of the professional soldier are discounted 
by those of the trained and skilful diplomat. To 
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be an efficient consul, a man must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of commercial and maritime 
law ; and in pagan and Mohammedan countries 
where, in addition to his purely consular du- 
ties, he is called upon to exercise judicial func- 
tions, he needs to be well versed in all the 
technicalities of the legal profession. In ad- 
dition to these attainments, it is very little less 
necessary that he should be able to speak at 
least two of the modern languages besides his 
own. When he is thus equipped for his work, 
and proves himself honest and faithful, it is ex- 
tremely detrimental to the service, and to our 
interests abroad, to dismiss him for some half- 
educated and vulgar politician who claims the 
office as a reward for work at the primaries. It 
is not a whit more absurd in principle, nor less 
demoralizing and damaging in results, than it 
would be to dismiss a district or circuit judge 
in order to provide for some needy . political 
henchman. 

Another consideration, though of infinitely 
minor importance, merits attention. We have 
about three hundred consulships, the salaries of 
which average about $3000 per annum. When 
the quadrennial “clean sweep” takes place, the 
newly appointed consul is allowed thirty days 
at home on full pay before departing for his post 
of duty; and the average time allowed for mak- 
ing the transit, after he begins his journey, is 
about thirty daysmore. When he finally arrives 
at his post, and relieves his predecessor, the lat- 
ter is entitled to thirty days’ time for making the 
transit to his home in the United States — thus 
making a total of ninety days during which both 
men are drawing full salary. Here, then, is an 
unnecessary expenditure of $750 on a single 
consulate— making an aggregate loss of $225,- 
ooo. Intheshort period of four administrations, 
covering only sixteen years, our “spoils system,” 
as applied to the consular service, thus costs us 
$900,000, an amount equal to the aggregate 
of all the salaries for one whole year. Or, to 
change the phraseology, we pay for seventeen 
years’ service in order to get sixteen. 

Our commercial interests as a first-class 
power, to say nothing of the scandals incident 
to our present methods, demand that our con- 
sular service at least be taken entirely out of the 
spoils system; and it would greatly augment 
our influence and prestige abroad, if, like all 
other first-class powers, we could take our dip- 
lomatic service out of politics as well. 


William L. Scruggs. 
EX-MINISTER TO RUSSIA. 
THE reform of the consular service is one of 


the urgent public questions of the hour. I am 
clearly of the opinion that this service should 
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have more permanence and stability, and that 
it should be more surely based upon approved 
fitness and qualifications. My experience and 
observation abroad, though limited, were suffi- 
cient to deepen this conviction. I am not pre- 
pared to accept the view that our diplomatic 
service — so far at least as relates to the chiefs 
of missions — should be grounded on the prin- 
ciple of longer or permanent tenure. It would 
be enough to let this become the accepted and 
recognized rule for the secretaries and minor 
officials, as is now somewhat the case in actual 
practice. But as to the consular service, there 
can be no shadow of doubt about the incalcu- 
able gain that would accrue froma reform which 
should make fitness the sole test of appointment, 
and efficiency the sole test of continuance. The 
changes which come with every new adminis- 
tration are an unmixed evil. It takes time to 
learn the business of the consul, to know the 
community to which he is sent, to understand 
the elements of its trade, to measure its resources 
and capabilities, and to comprehend the influ- 
ences which may promote commercial inter- 
course. Under the present system it often 
happens that the consul has just begun to feel 
at home in his place, and to be capable of use- 
ful service, when he is recalled, and another 
green man is sent to go through the same diffi- 
cult experience, and to be dismissed as soon as 
he gains the same degree of qualification. We 
sadly need a reform which will lift the service 
out of these manifest evils, and will make the 
first consideration in the consular office the 
promotion of the interests of the country rather 
than the reward of political claims. 


Charles Emory Smith. 
EX-MINISTER TO TURKEY. 


DipLomacy not only precedes war, but its 
highest functions are to prevent it. The diplo- 
mat is the peaceful arm ofa nation. Heextends 
the hand of friendship, and by him differences 
are adjusted and rights maintained. The con- 
sul is the commercial representative, and the 
higher his qualifications the better will he dis- 
charge his duties. In all countries excepting 
ours there is a fixed tenure of office in the diplo- 
matic and consular service dependent upon 
good behavior, and the service is entirely sep- 
arated from the change of parties in the home 
government. This is as it should be. The con- 
flicts of parties should end at the border of the 
country. For a nation to recruit its diplomatic 
and consular service with men untrained for 
their duties is bad enough, but to duplicate this 
method every four years is the greatest error 
conceivable, and this is virtually what we do. 

We require our consuls to furnish reports 
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on commerce, manufactures, etc., in various 
countries. A careful inquiry would doubtless 
disclose that many of such reports are prepared 
for, instead of being prepared by, the consuls 
purporting to make them. It requires time and 
experience in order to possess adequate know- 
ledge for the collection of facts in the prepara- 
tion of such reports in one’s own country; the 
difficultiesare much greater in a foreign country. 
Uncertainty of tenure is the most glaring dis- 
advantage to which our consular service is sub- 
jected. I know men who would have applied 
themselves diligently to fit themselves ade- 
quately for their duties, and to acquire the lan- 
guage of the country, but the uncertainty of 
tenure hanging over them discouraged such 
effort. 

First and foremost, let us have a fixed tenure, 
dependent upon good behavior; secondly, more 
adequate compensation; and thirdly, some 
standard of qualification based upon fitness for 
office. I know of no better way to obtain these 
results than by bringing these offices under civil- 
service regulations. I should prefer not to in- 
clude the heads of missions; I should leave their 
appointment as now, placing them in that re- 
spect in the same category as the President's 
cabinet. There are in all about 775 consular 
offices, of which about 325 are principal offices. 
The rest are consular agencies which are sub- 
ordinate to the principal offices within the juris- 
diction of which such agencies come. The 
rapidity of communication between countries 
within recent years has brought nations nearer 
together, and their commerce into closer and 
more active competition. The commercial inter- 
ests of our country would be largely promoted 
by having a trained corps of consular officers. 
This can be attained only by having a fixed 
tenure of office, so that persons entering the 
service will be encouraged to make a career of 
it, and to qualify themselves for the better dis- 
charge of their duties. It is not to be expected 
that men who have made repeated failures in 
their own private affairs would thereby be qual- 
ified to become consular officers, and yet it is 
from this class that many of our consuls are se- 
lected. No one who has been in our service 
abroad can have failed to recognize the dis- 
organizing effect of a change of administration 
upon our foreign service; pending negotiations 
drop, advantages gained and rights secured 
are often lost with the coming of new and in- 
experienced men. Let us place the service 
under civil-service regulations; thereby we will 
relieve the President and the Department of 
State from a considerable pressure for office, 
will improve the service, and will make it more 
creditable and beneficial to our country. 


Oscar S. Straus. 
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EX-MINISTER TO CHINA. 


THERE is no question of graver import than 
civil-service reform. Appointments in pursu- 
ance of this policy mean essential fitness and 
special training. Valuable in all public stations, 
it is invaluable in the consular and diplomatic 
service. In diplomacy we may stumble upon 
an exceptionally competent man, without an- 
tecedent experience —like Franklin, who intro- 
duced the youngest of civilizations into the 
family of nations ; or Burlingame, who did the 
same office for the oldest of civilizations. These 
exceptions do not invalidate the rule. More- 
over, Franklinand Burlingamewere surrounded 
with circumstances beyond the ordinary range 
of diplomacy. 

I have a personal knowledge of most of our 
American legations —all in Asia with the ex- 
ception of Persia ; and all in Europe outside of 
St. Petersburg.and The Hague. The result of 
my observations is the conviction that in no 
branch of public service does the present system 
do more harm than in the management of our 
relations with foreign nations. 

As Ihavehad, however, an official experience 
with our consuls and legations in the East, I will, 
with your permission say a word regarding them. 
My observations in China emphasized the con- 
viction that appointments to Oriental posts 
should be governed by strenuous rules of civil 
service. I use the term “Oriental” as em- 
bracing China, Corea, Siam, and Japan. Our 
interests in those countries are unique. They 
require special study, and their own methods 
of administration ; assuredly so, if we look to- 
ward an American policy, with its splendid pos- 
sibilities, in the Pacific. 

No one can study our El Dorado empire on 
the Pacific, with its impending, imminent fu- 
ture, and what may be achieved with wisdom 
and courage, without feeling that our influ- 
ence should be paramount at all points between 
San Franciscoand Singapore. The definite step 
toward this will be found in a consular and dip- 
lomatic service carefully educated for the work, 
its members familiar with the language, cus- 
toms, superstitions, traditions, and history of ex- 
traordinary races of men. This service should 
be a permanent one, for the reason that the qual- 
ities and attainments requisite in Oriental coun- 
tries would impair usefulness at other posts. 
The ethics of success in the East would have 
questionable value in Western nations. 
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England, ever wise in the conservation of 
her empire, is especially wise in Asia. The ca- 
reer of an English official in the East is as a 
rule permanent. Sir Thomas Wade spent his 
public life in China ; was many years Her Ma- 
jesty’s minister at Peking, and retired only 
when too old for publicemployment. Sir Harry 
Parkes, who died while English minister at Pe- 
king, had served, as he told me, forty-three 
years in the East. Beginning as student-inter- 
preter in China, he passed through all the 
grades until he became envoy to Japan as well 
as to China. Sir Robert Hart, now at the head 
of Chinese customs, and the most powerful for- 
eigner in the Chinese empire, has held that post 
for a generation. This policy of unmenaced 
consecutive service results in an earnest, logi- 
cal, determined policy, and its effect is seen in 
the steady growth of English prestige —a pres- 
tige that should rest with the United States. 
We had it under Burlingame. We have lost it 
as among the wretched consequences of the 
political methods which govern our public life. 

Appointments to these Eastern points should 
be made from college graduates as far as pos- 
sible — from the best.material open to executive 
selection. The standard of choice should be 
high. Candidates should be taken in their 
youth, at a cadet age, and be submitted at their 
posts of duty to a rigid elementary training, be- 
coming at first student-interpreters. We should 
take as much pains in fitting them for this pe- 
culiar work as we do with our cadets at An- 
napolis and West Point. All higher appoint- 
ments should be made from this class, and 
promotions should be the reward of experience 
and merit. There should be a bureau in the 
State Department charged with Oriental inter- 
ests, dealing with China, Corea, Siam, Japan, 
and perhaps Hawaii, as a distinct branch of the 
government economy. Years would pass before 
this system would have full fruition. It would 
come, however, and be of inestimable value. 

It was my privilege, as it was my duty, to 
urge this policy upon the Arthur administration 
when I had the honor of serving it as minister 
to Peking. My regret that it was not adopted 
deepens with experience. I am persuaded that 
civil-service reform would have made America 
paramount in the East. I am afraid we have 
lost the opportunity, and that in the coarse and 
greedy lust for patronage we have, “like the 
base Indian, thrown a pearl away richer than 
all his tribe.” 

John Russell Young. 
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A National Injury and Idiocy. 


HE absolute necessity of abolishing the spoils 

system in connection with consular offices was 
never more lucidly set forth than by the ex-ministers 
of the United States whose interesting opinions are 
given in this number of THE CENTURY. Only one 
opinion is in favor of the old system. The boards of 
trade of the country are putting themselves on record 
to the same effect. The reform is demanded by the 
business interests of the nation, but it is even more 
peremptorily demanded by the conscience of the coun- 
try, which is continually offended by the spectacle af- 
forded by the foolish and cruel displacement of public 
officers in order that their salaries may be used as party 
rewards. 

At the recent dinner of the NewYork Board of Trade, 
Representative W. L. Wilson, chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, announced, amid enthusiastic 
applause, his oppositionto thespoils system, and pledged 
his services to the cause of its abolition, declaring that 
“the greatest of all the reforms yet to be accomplished 
is the reform of the civil service, National, State, and mu- 
nicipal.”’ This is far from being the opinion of the or- 
dinary partizan, but it is, we believe, the feeling of the 
most intelligent and disinterested statesmen of both 
parties ; and both parties are thoroughly committed to 
the reform. Even some of the old-fashioned “ politi- 
cians’ are beginning to look to the merit system as a 
relief from dangerous and unendurable annoyance — 
are beginning, in fact, to realize that patronage is the 
‘stumbling-block of parties as well as of partizans. 

The spoils system is an evil wherever it is applied, 
but in connection with the consular service it is a pal- 
pable and continuing national injury and idiocy. 


Bosses. 


REFORMERS of our political methods, especially in 
municipal affairs, will not be able to start with clear eyes 
upon the work before them until they realize that the ma- 
chines and bosses of all parties differ only in their party 
labels. In their principles and practices they areall alike, 
and are all bad. They are all in politics for what “there is 
in it,” and their chief purpose is to make the profits of 
the business as gr@at as possible. Rather than see their 
business injured by the success of reform movements 
and the enactment of reform legislation, they waive their 
party differences and unite for mutual protection. They 
do this sometimes openly, sometimes in secret; but 
they never fail to do it when a reform movement be- 
comes formidable enough to threaten their welfare. 

Instances of this can be cited in abundance. A few 
years ago there had been revealed gross abuses in the 
conduct of municipal officers in Philadelphia. The hon- 
est citizens of all parties united in the support of can- 
didates of high character and ability as successors of the 
unfaithful officials. The machines of the two great po- 
litical parties united openly upon the two most objec- 
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tionable of these officials, and by combining their votes 
upon them reélected them. In the city of New York 
it has been a regular practice for many years for the ma- 
chine of one political party to help the machine of an 
opposing party to carry its primaries and to defeat 
movements which had been designed to rid the organiz- 
ation of dishonest members. This has been done in or- 
der to keep both machines in the hands of men who will 
be willing at election time to make “‘ deals ” for the ben- 
efit of both, at the public expense. Sometimes the 
reward for aid in the primaries has been given in the 
form of a nomination of a third candidate in a criti- 
cal campaign, thus bringing about a three-cornered 
contest, and insuring the success of the least desirable 
candidate. 

In the larger field of State politics the same union has 
been made many times. One corrupt machine, after sev- 
eral years of misgovernment and debasing use of office 
and power, has been overthrown, and the people have 
looked confidently to the establishment of many and 
lasting reforms by the party which has succeeded it. 
But the reforms, though promised profusely before elec- 
tion, are not granted. They are talked about, formu- 
lated in bills, and debated in the legislature, but they 
seldom become laws unless they have been shorn of 
nearly or quite all their reforming qualities. Before elec- 
tion it may have been shown that the public service of 
the State had been filled with incompetent and dishon- 
est employees, that the number of places had been enor- 
mously increased by the straining of the provisions of 
the laws, thatthe civil-serviceregulations had been either 
defied or suspended, and that all this had been done to 
give greater sustenance to the machine at the expense 
of the taxpayers. After election there may have been 
heard for a time much brave talk about a full exposure 
of these abuses, and about their complete reform, but 
it has soon died away. Rarely is an exposure made, or 
a thorough reform attempted, simply because the ma- 
chine that has come into power has caught sight of the 
good things which the outgoing machine has been en- 
joying, and desires to possess. them. 

The first object of every machine is to obtain places 
and spoils for its followers. For this reason it al- 
ways opposes any reform which will diminish the 
number of offices, and the amount of the spoils. It is 
accordingly always opposed to any movement for the 
overthrow of a corrupt machine, unless the outcome is 
to be its own succession to the emoluments of the po- 
sition. If it can rule in the place of the overturned 
machine, it will fight the latter to the death ; but if the 
result is to be the destruction of the system of politics 
behind the offending machine, it will compromise with 
it for a division of the spoils, and for the perpetuation 
of the system which nourishes them. For this reason so 
notoriously corrupt an organization as Tammany Hall 
has been spared repeatedly from exposure and over- 
throw by the opposing machine, which was ostensibly 
its bitterest enemy. 

There was an election in a small city in New York 
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State not long ago in which the honest citizens of all 
parties made a determined effort to oust from power 
a corrupt and intolerable local machine. The contest 
was a fierce one, resulting in a murder at the polls; 
but the figures of the returns show that the ruling ma- 
chine was saved from overthrow by the support given 
to it by its rival organization. In another city in the 
same State, where the respectable members of the 
Democratic party repudiated their party machine, and 
put in nomination a ticket of honest and capable men, 
the leaders of the machine joined hands with the Re- 
publican machine, and put up a “mixed ” ticket com- 
posed in equal parts of men of their own kind, which 
was elected. 

Instances of this kind are of frequent occurrence in 
all parts of the land in which modern machine politics 
have been developed. They show that the source of 
all machine evil is the spoils system, and that the dead- 
liest blow that could be struck at bosses and their 
business would be the abolition of that system. If 
they had no spoils to distribute, the bosses could not 
keep their machines together for an hour. Yet so long 
as they have spoils, the bosses will live and flourish, 
and will use all their bad power to increase the evils 
upon which their machines exist and fatten. It is folly to 
think that one boss or one machine is any better than 
another boss and another machine, simply because the 
two wear different party labels. Both are corrupt, and 
are the agents and promoters of corruption. They are 
not politicians in any reputable sense of the word, but 
are the gamblers and brigands of politics, who are doing 
more than all other influences combined to make popular 
government a byword and a reproach the world over. 


Hard Times and Business Methods. 


Ir was said in the first few months of the “ hard 
times ” which during the past year have been felt all 
over the world, that only those business concerns had 
failed which deserved to fail. By this was meant that 
the first and surest victims of the contraction of credit 
or confidence, which was the main cause of the hard 
times, were those persons or houses that were con- 
ducting their business on other than the most approved 
and conservative methods. Some of them had been 
mixing politics with their business, trusting in political 
influence to atone for shortcomings in their methods, 
or deficiencies in their capital. Others had for years 
been gradually increasing their business, without a 
corresponding increase in their capital, till they had 
passed the point of safety. 

When the pressure of hard times came, the weakest 
went to the wall first, because their credit was the 
least able to withstand contraction. As we have pointed 
out in our financial discussions in this department of THE 
CENTURY, ninety-five per cent. of all the business of the 
world is conducted on credit, and only five per cent. of it 
onactual money. The first shock to credit, which is an- 
other word for confidence, is fatal to those persons who 
have not the five percent. basis of money. They cannot 
sustain even the first suspicion as to their credit. The 
moment that they cannot borrow they are doomed. 
Next-after them must fall those who,’ while having 
a sufficient basis of money in times of ordinary confi- 
dence, cannot keep their heads above water after the 
conditions of borrowing have become more stringent. 

VoL. XLVIII.—4o. 
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The whole credit system, having once taken the alarm, 
becomes so sensitive that all borrowers are more or 
less under suspicion, and all of them find it more and 
more difficult daily to obtain that credit which is nec- 
essary to their business existence. 

The result is that as the hard times continue, many 
a business that has been conducted successfully and 
honorably for years, mainly upon borrowed capital, is 
forced to suspend. Sometimes its creditors consent to 
a settlement at 30 cents, or 50 cents, or 75 cents on a 
dollar, and the business is resumed. At other times 
the failure is so complete as to become permanent, and 
the business ceases to exist. In all cases there are 
heavy losses to many persons besides those immediately 
involved. Business of all kinds suffers because every 
suspension or failure adds to the impairment of credit 
by making it more timid. Many people find their in- 
come impaired because their capital is earning less than 
before or is lying idle. The banks and other financial 
institutions, not being able or willing to lend the funds 
intrusted to their care, are able to pay only reduced 
dividends or interest upon them, or none at all. Thus 
society suffers in all its ranks —the careful and honora- 
ble business man with the reckless and dishonest one, 
the workingman who is deprived of employment, the 
widow and orphan who live upon invested money, the 
merchant who can transact only a third or a half of his 
ordinary business, the rich man who can no longer 
lend his wealth with safety. 

What is the lesson of this experience? In the first 
place, it is that only the best and most honorable busi- 
ness methods are safe in time of severe trial. Whoever 
else survives such crises, the lax and unsound business 
man is certain to go under. The business which is con- 
ducted on the most conservative and honorable lines 
stands the best chance of surviving all shocks. 

We do not think it one of the lessons of the hard 
times that business should not be transacted so largely 
upon credit. While many a business honorably and 
carefully conducted mainly on credit has been carried 
down during the prolonged depression we are consid- 
ering, we doubt very much if the number would have 
been less had the proportion of actual money to credit 
been larger. A liberal credit basis is of great value to 
the whole community. It increases enormously the 
volume of business, and reduces the prices of commod- 
ities because it is actually cheaper to conduct a business 
on borrowed, than upon one’s private, capital. Free 
and general borrowing of money makes the loaning of 
it easy, and thus earns for its possessors, the great bulk 
of whom are always the poor and those in moderate 
circumstances, a sure income upon their savings. 

The great lesson to be learned is the same one that 
was taught by our silver experience, and has been 
taught by all cheap-money experiments that the world 
has ever known, and that is that any and every kind 
of public agitation or legislation which impairs credit 
by shaking public confidence is to be avoided like a 
scourge. When credit is unquestioned, there is no dan- 
ger to any honorably and intelligently conducted busi- 
ness with only five per cent. basis of actual money. A 
man who can keep a bank account of $20,000 in visible 
cash can do a business of half a million dollars with per- 
fect safety so long as he fulfils all his obligations and 
maintains the confidence or good opinion of his fellow- 
merchants. The first duty of every merchant, and in 
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fact of every citizen, is to oppose at all times every 
scheme or proposal which in the slightest degree dis- 
turbs public confidence, for upon the preservation of 
this the welfare of the entire community hangs. The 
harm done by shaking public credit is only less than 
that done by destroying it, for there is no more para- 
lyzing influence to put into the channels of industry 
and business than the element of uncertainty, either 
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as to the money standard of value, or as to the prices of 
commodities as these are influenced by legislation. It 
would be an incalculable boon to the country were 
Congress to realize that promptness is the first and 
imperative requisite of all financial or industrial legis. 
lation. It is uncertainty rather than change which does 
the harm. This is a lesson of the hard times which 
our National legislators would do well to take to heart. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


The Reform of Secondary Education. 


HE National Educational Association began in 
‘lL July, 1892,a movement for the reform of secondary 
education in the United States that seems destined to 
accomplish even more than its most enthusiastic promo- 
ters dared to hope for. This fortunate outcome is in part 
due to the systematic and authoritative way in which 
the task was undertaken, and in part to the ability 
and skill with which the Committee of Ten who were 
selected to plan and carry on the investigations that 
have now resulted in an elaborate report 1 discharged 
their functions. 

Representing as it does teachers of every grade and 
from all parts of the country, the National Educa- 
tional Association was perhaps the only body large 
enough and comprehensive enough to give authority to 
an undertaking of this kind. Its directors took the in- 
itiative in the matter, selected the Committee of Ten, 
and made an appropriation to pay the necessary ex- 
penses that they might incur. The Committee of Ten 
consisted of President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
University (chairman) ; Dr. William T. Harris, Com- 
missioner of Education; President James B. Angell 
of the University of Michigan; President James H. 
Baker of the University of Colorado; President Rich- 
ard H. Jesse of the University of Missouri; Professor 
Henry C. King of Oberlin College; President James 
M. Taylor of Vassar College; Principal James C. 
Mackenzie of the Lawrenceville (New Jersey) School; 
Principal O. D. Robinson of the Albany (New York) 
High School; and Principal John Tetlow of the Girls’ 
High School, Boston. 

At a preliminary session held in the autumn of 1892 
this Committee determined to call nine special confer- 
ences of ten members each, one conference for each 
leading subject or group of subjects taught in secon- 
dary schools, and to submit to them, as experts, a series 
of searching and comprehensive questions concerning 
secondary-school work. The members of these con- 
ferences were selected with great care. The ninety ex- 
perts chosen were drawn in almost equal numbers 
from the schools and the colleges, and pains were taken 
to give representation to every part of the country 
and every type of school. Conferences were called in 
Latin; Greek; Mathematics; English; other Modern 
Languages; Physics, Astronomy, and Chemistry; Nat- 
ural History ; History, Civil Government, and Political 
Economy ; and Geography. 

The several conferences assembled in December, 
1892. Two met at Ann Arbor, Michigan; one at 
Poughkeepsie, New York ; one at Washington, District 

1 Published by the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., and to be obtained on request. 


of Columbia; one at Cambridge, Massachusetts; one 
at Madison, Wisconsin ; and three at Chicago, Illinois, 
The questions submitted by the Committee of Ten 
were fully considered and answered in elaborate re. 
ports (which appear as appendices to the report of the 
Committee of Ten), that are alone most important 
contributions to educational literature. The last of 
these conference reports was not completed until Au- 
gust, 1893, and in November last, after having con- 
sidered these reports for some weeks, the Committee 
of Ten met a second time in order to complete their 
task. How well they did it, their report shows; and it 
must stand as the most important single discussion of 
the aims, methods, and content of secondary education 
that has ever been made. It will be eagerly studied, 
as it ought to be, in every college and high school of the 
country. If its suggestions are generally acted upon, 
as there is good reason to hope that they will be, there 
will result a most healthy reform of our secondary in- 
struction, and a long-wished-for improvement in the 
relations of the secondary schools to the colleges. 
One of the most useful features of the report is a se- 
ries of four plans for four-year courses in secondary 
schools. These four plans are not submitted by the 
Committee as final, but as sample school programs, 
each of which conforms, as nearly as may be, to the de- 
sires of the special conferences. The Committee’s 
tablesare as follows, the abbreviation “ p ” standing for 
a period of forty-five minutes, and this work of the 
school being limited to twenty periods a week : 


CLASSICAL. 
Three foreign languages (one modern). 


First year. Third year. 


English 3 p. 
German [or French]. . 4 p. 
Mathe- a 2 


Geometry 2 4P.- 


matics 
20 p. 


Fourth year. 


2p. 
German ! [or French]. 4 p. 
Geometry 3 Pp. 
Physical 
History 


English 
German [or French].. 
Chemistry . 
Trigonometry and.. 
Higher Algebra 
or History....) 3P- 
20 p. 
1 In any school in which Greek can be better taught than a 
modern language, or in which local opinion or the history of the 
school makes it desirable to teach Greek in an ample way, Greek 
may be substituted for German or French in the second year of 
the classical program. 
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LATIN-SCIENTIFIC. 


Two foreign languages (one modern). 


First year. 


4P- 
Phy. ae Geography .. ++ 3P- p. 


20 p. 


Second year. 


English 2p. 
German {or French]. . 4 p. 


ys 3 
Botany or Zoélogy ... 


English 3P. 
German [or French]. . 4 p. 
Mathe- §Algebra 2 
matics ?Geometry 2} 4p. 
Astronomy (% yr.) and 
Meteorology (% yr. )3 P. 


Fourth year. 


English 
German [or French]. . 
Chemistry 5 
Trigonometry and.. 
Higher Algebra 
or History.. ) 3 p. 
Geology or Physi-. . 
ography (% yr.).. 
and Anatomy,.... 
Physiology, and .. 
Hygiene (% yr.) .. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Two foreign languages (both modern). 


First year. 
French [or German].. $ p. 


y Pp. 
Physical Geography .. ; p- 


20 p. 


Second year. 


French [or German]. . 4 P. 
English p.- 
German [or French]. . P p- 


Third year. 


age [or German].. 4 p. 
English 3 P.- 
German [or French]. . 4 p. 
Mathe- §Algebra 2 
matics Geometry 2) 4 p. 
gyre Kk, )and 
Meteorology (% yr. 3p. 


Fourth year. 


French [or German].. 3 P- 
English 4P 
German [or French]. . 4 P. 
Chemistry 
Trigonometry and 
Higher Algebra 
or History 
Geology or Physi- 
ography (% yr.) 
and Anatomy, 
Paydelogy, and 
Hygiene (% yr.)) 3p. 


20 p. 


ENGLISH. 


One foreign language (ancient or modern). 


First year. 


Latin, or German, 
or F rench 


4P. 
Physical Geography. . ++ 3P 


20 p. 


Third year. 


Latin, or German, or 


matics] Geometry 2 
Astronomy (% yr. ie 
eeeenniogy (36 yr.).. 


gli * 
Mathe- {ence ie ee 
4P 


Second year. Fourth year. 
Latin, or German, Latin, or German, 


English 

Chemistry 

Trigonomet _ 

Higher Algebr: 

History 

Geology or Physi- 
ography (% yr.) 
and natomy, 
Physiology and 
Hygiene (% yr.).J 3p. 


20 p. 


A careful study of these four programs discloses 
the fact that they are constructed with great skill and 
according to fixed principles. They postpone to a period 
as late as possible the necessary bifurcation of classi- 
cal and scientific courses; but no classical student is 
permitted to ignore science, and no scientific student is 
deprived of good linguistic training. In the classical 
program history and English suffer serious contrac- 
tion, but this is atoned for, in part at least, by the fact 
that no inconsidefable amount of history is learned 
through the classical writers, and that accurate transla- 
tion from a foreign tongue is itself admirable training 
in the use of English. All four of the sample pro- 
grams, as the Committee points out, conform to the 
general recommendations of the conferences: they 
treat each subject in the same way for all pupils, with 
trifling exceptions; they give time enough to each 
subject to win from it the kind of mental training it is 
fitted to supply; they put the different principal sub- 
jects on an approximate equality so far as time-allot- 
ment is concerned; they omit all short information 
courses; and they make sufficiently continuous the 
instruction in each of the main lines, namely, language, 
science, history, and mathematics. Very slight modifi- 
cations in them would be necessary in order to prepare 
pupils for admission to the appropriate courses in any 
American college on the present requirements. 

The Committee is unanimous in the opinion that 
under existing conditions in the United States as to the 
training of teachers, and the provision of necessary 
means of instruction, the two programs called respec- 
tively Modern Languages and English must in practice 
be distinctly inferior to the other two. In this opinion 
the Committee recognizes, as fair-minded observers 
must also do, that the subjects that have been longest 
in the school curriculum are those that we are able to 
teach to the best advantage. 

It is also suggested by the Committee that require- 
ments for admission to college might be much simpli- 
fied, though not reduced, and so brought into harmony 
with the above programs, thus closely articulating 
the secondary schools and the higher institutions in a 
way that would be advantageous both for themselves 
and for the country. 

In this country, where no central educational admini- 
stration exists, and private persons are almost unre- 
stricted in their freedom to establish schools and col- 
leges, any comprehensive scheme of reform is exceed- 
ingly difficult. It must be begun, just as has been the 
case in this instance, by a voluntary association of in- 
dividuals. It must be carried on by the enthusiasm 
and energy of those enlisted in its service. It can only 
be successful if it is so reasonable and practicable as to 
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command willingly universal assent. It may safely be 
predicted that the work of the Committee of Ten, in 
principle and outline as well as in most points of detail, 


fulfils these conditions. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 


An Honest Election Machine. 


THE city of Montreal is not perhaps generally re- 
garded as the most progressive city upon this continent, 
but it has been one of the first to learn that the only 
road to substantial reform in municipal administration 
is through the sanctity of the ballot-box, and the adop- 
tion of “machine” methods on Jawful lines. On a 
winter evening, three years ago, the members of a so- 
cial club of that city were informally discussing the 
influence of money in politics. There were several poli- 
ticians of experience present, and, being among friends, 
they felt free to reveal what are usually held as state 
secrets. Many were the tales of electoral corruption, 
and the verdict rendered by those who knew was in 
effect that fraud in the preparation of the voters’ lists, 
and “ personation”’ (that is, one man voting in the 
name of another), were responsible for the election of 
many, if not all, of those who corruptly administered 
Montreal’s civic affairs. Among the listeners were a few 
earnest young men who determined to test the truth of 
these statements, and, if found to be correct, to make 
at least one honest effort to devise a remedy. An ex- 
tended inquiry was made. It was established that 


frequently fifteen per cent. of the vote polled was fraud- 


ulent, and that, where majorities were narrow, this 
fraudulent vote always elected the more unworthy can- 
didate. The general belief appeared to be that the only 
way to elect good men was to fight the devil with his 
own fire. It was, however, evident to the would-be re- 
formers that just so long as corruption was necessary 
to elect candidates, stainless men would not offer them- 
selves, and honorable workers would not take active 
part in election contests. It was necessary to discover 
some means by which honest men could be elected by 
honorable means, or else to surrender the entire business 
of municipal politics to the unscrupulous element of 
the community. With this end in view the young men 
made the following experiment: A parliamentary elec- 
tion was close at hand, and, supporting a candidate 
whose character was good, they offered to man and op- 
erate, free of expense, the two worst polls in his consti- 
tuency, provided they were given full control. Thirty- 
five fraudulent votes had been polled in this locality on 
a previous election, and the “heelers” of the district 
fully expected to maintain their reputation. Their of- 
fer accepted, the first step on the part of the would-be 
reformers was to devise the printed card which follows 
at the top of the next column. 

One of these cards was issued to correspond with 
each elector. The heading was filled in from the voters’ 
list, the description being obtained through personal 
visitation, and when election day arrived, at each poll sat 
the “ watcher ” with his packet of description cards, and 
no man polled his vote unless the watcher was satisfied. 
Six attempts at personation were made, but when it be- 
came evident that further trial was not only useless, but 
extremely dangerous, these efforts ceased. 

Encouraged by their success, the young men deter- 
mined to form an independent organization, and on 
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Dist. No... Poll No... Voter No... 
Registered Residence 
(if Removed) 
Qualification 
Occupation 


Height 





Complexion 
Whiskers 





(Perforation.) 


Dist. No... Poli No... Voter No... 


Name .. 
Where to be called for 
When 


April 1, 1892, the first constitution of the “ Volunteer 
Electoral League’? was promulgated. The objects as 
therein set forth are as follows: 


1. To revise and perfect the voters’ lists. 

To encourage the nomination of candidates of 
known integrity for public office. 

To use all legitimate means to secure their re- 
turn. 

To prevent fraudulent and dishonest practices in 
elections. 

To cause to be followed up and prosecuted, to the 
full extent of the law, those detected in any 
violation of the election act. 

To suggest and promote any legislation, ap- 
proved by the League, having for its object 
the purity of elections. 


It was also clearly stated that the organization should 
be purely non-political, in the belief that civic affairs 
should be wholly divorced from national issues; that 
it should not aspire to become a nominating body, leav- 
ing this task for municipal organizations composed of 
older men; that possible aspirants for municipal honors 
and officers of political clubs should be excluded from 
membership; that funds should be raised by subscrip- 
tion among Citizens, no gift to be received from any 
civic official, representative, or candidate; that the 
services of every member should be voluntary, and the 
organization absolutely independent even of candidates 
which it had selected, being equally as ready to unseat 
as to elect in case a representative proved unworthy of 
trust. Matters relative to the general policy should be 
determined by a council composed of three represen- 
tatives from each ward organization, while those which 
related solely to a single ward should be left to the ward 
council, the minority, however, always having the right 
of appeal to the central body. This, in brief, constituted 
the platform of principles as laid down by the Volun- 
teer Electoral League at its inception. 

By the close of the year 1892 the League had grown 
sufficiently in numbers to warrant it in undertaking the 
management of the election for an entire ward. This 
it did successfully, and again the system was given a 
wider trial and was not found wanting. 

Finding many defects in the city charter statutes re- 
garding elections, the League prepared a series of 
amendments which were laid before the Provincial leg- 
islature in the fall of 1893. Nearly all these provisions 
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in due course became law, and in the hands of the or- 
ganization which fashioned them have proved most effi- 
cient weapons. . 

When once again a civic contest drew near, the League 
prepared to combat election fraud on still more extended 
lines. Five wards were now undertaken. Hitherto it 
had been sufficient to watch the ballot-box and to insure 
the proper casting of the vote as registered ; now it was 
determined to investigate the composition of the regis- 
try-list while there should yet be time, according to law, 
to make alterations. Heretofore the battle had been 
waged upon ground chosen by the enemy; now the field 
should be of the League’s own selection. A fund was 
collected, for the work was now too large to be under- 
taken by volunteer effort. An office, with paid secretary 
and canvassing staff, was established for each ward, iden- 
tification cards were prepared, and the canvassers were 
sent forth with instructions to secure accurate descrip- 
tions of every bona-fide voter, and ample data regarding 
cases where the right to vote could be questioned. 

There is not in Canadian cities, as in the United 
States, a system of personal registration. The assessors 
make their rounds, and inscribe upon their blotters the 
names of the tenants or proprietors as assessed. Such 
parties as, prior to December 1, pay their taxes are en- 
titled to be entered on the municipal voters’ list for the 
coming year. 

The civic elections in Montreal are held February 1. 
Nomination takes place on January 20, after which 
date no change can be made in the voters’ lists. The 
board of revisors meets on January 5, and from that date 
until nomination considers objections and makes addi- 
tions to the list that has been prepared for them by the 
assessors. Usually the work of the revisors has been 
asinecure. They hold a few sittings, add several names, 
and certify the lists as a mere matter of form. But when 
the board met on January 5, 1894, they found that the 
Electoral League had prepared sufficient work to oc- 
cupy them at every possible sitting until the date ofnom- 
ination. The house-to-house canvass of fifteen thousand 
electors, prosecuted by the League’s identifiers, had 
resulted in many astonishing discoveries. Over 600 
names upon the assessors’ lists were found to be incor- 
rectly inscribed, the error being frequently so serious as 
to jeopardize the vote. Upward of 400 permanent non- 
residents, together with 208 deceased persons, 47 minor 
heirs,210civic employees,and nearly 300duplicates,were 
entered as voters. These names, the League, through 
its attorney, notified the board of revisors it would chal- 
lenge. The board did not do its duty by all the com- 
plaints. How could it be expected to do so when 
composed of aldermen on the verge of an election? 
Still, there was much gained by the exposures. In the 
largest two wards the lists were found to contain, when 
the enguéte was concluded, 580 fewer names than the 
previous year, although a natural growth of population 
had continued. Furthermore, public sentiment had 
been aroused, and by legal enactment the pernicious 
system of appointing aldermen to revise the lists that 
their own allies had tampered with came to an end. 
Hereafter a judge of the superior court will appoint a 
board of revisors. 

With the lists tolerably correct, and their identifica- 
tion material ready, the next problem before the League 
was to raise a sufficient volunteer force of trustworthy 
men to operate the polls in five wards on election day. 
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In nearly every civic community the good element plus 
the indifferent outnumbers the bad. In order to win an 
election, it is necessary to raise sufficient men not only 
to watch the polls, and thus to checkmate the enemy, 
but also to bring to the polls every careless voter, who, 
if he voted at all, would vote right. The members of 
the League set forth, therefore, to preach a crusade 
among the young men of the city from the text which 
is their motto, “ Every man is individually responsible 
for just so much evil as his efforts might prevent.” 
This line of action, followed in each ward, gathered a 
force of 354 volunteers, ready for whatever work they 
might be called upon to do. This body was then di- 
vided and subdivided. Each man was trained for his 
particular duties, and was given printed instructions 
to refresh his memory. 

At length the first of February, 1894, drew near. It 
was admitted that now or never a successful stand could 
be made against the ward boss and his corrupt ma- 
chine. Better candidates than usual were induced to 
take the field, and as the lines became clearly defined, 
the League made its selection. In all, eight men re- 
ceived its support ; of these, three were sitting members 
deserving reélection and five were new men. Opposed 
to them were aspirants wholly objectionable. It is pos- 
sible to sum up the result of the contest in a word. 
Three of the corrupt aldermen retired before election, 
four were beaten at the polls, and one retained his seat 
only by a narrow majority of seventy-three. Out of 11,- 
100 votes cast, less than one fifth of one per cent. was 
fraudulent, though determined and repeated attempts 
were made to bribe, and bulldoze the League watch- 
ers. Throughout the entire campaign none but lawful 
methods had been employed, and in Montreal at least 
it has been conclusively proved that illegal practices 
are not necessary to elect honorable men. 

This narrative would be incomplete without some ac- 
count of the method employed for bringing to the poll 
the indifferent voter. It is largely borrowed from the 
“ machine,” and can best be illustrated by the detailed 
account of a particular contest. An identification can- 
vass ofacertain ward had already been made. A second 
canvass was then prosecuted to ascertain the sentiments 
of each elector respecting the candidates, his address 
during business hours, and the time most convenient 
for him to vote. The ward was then divided into dis- 
tricts of five polls each. Each district had a committee- 
room, where all information pertaining to the five polls 
was collected. In each committee-room were five large 
cardboard sheets called“ tableaux,” placeduponseparate 
tables, each sheet containing the names, alphabetically 
arranged, of all persons entitled to vote at a given poll. 
A mark before the name denoted the elector’s senti- 
ments, while after the name was entered the business 
address. To each sheet were assigned on election day 
two men, a “ receiver ”’ and a “ despatcher,” whose du- 
ties will be presently defined. At every poll was a 
team of three League members. Two of these were in- 
side watchers, or “ scrutineers,” by whom every elector, 
upon presenting himself, was carefully inspected, and, 
failing to correspond with his identification card, was 
sworn. Few dared swear falsely, but where this oc- 
curred, the watchers were prepared to fill out warrants, 
and secure the instant arrest of the personator. Out- 
side the poll stood the third League representative, in 
his hand a packet of card-stubs, one for each elector, 
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with name and sentiments written thereon. As the 
voter entered the booth, and his identity was ascer- 
tained, the outside man withdrew from his pack the 
corresponding card-stub. Every half-hour a runner 
from the district committee-room collected the voted 
card-stubs, and delivered them to the proper “ receiv- 
er,” who promptly lined off the names from his “ tab- 
leau.” At the door of the committee-room were a 
number of sleighs, loaned for the day by well-wishers 
of the cause. Opposite the “receiver” sat the “ des- 
patcher.”” It was his constant duty to copy off several 
unvoted names, with addresses, upon a slip, and to des- 
patch a sleigh to bring up the voters from the business 
addresses indicated. This system, steadily and quietly 
worked, resulted in polling the largest vote ever cast in 
that ward at a municipal contest, and the return of the 
League’s candidate by a majority of 655. 

The methods employed, and the results attained, in 
Montreal are possible, mutatis mutandis, in any city on 
the American continent. There is ample call and room 
for municipal-reform organizations on many lines. 
Good-Government clubs can do much toward exposing 
administrative unfaithfulness, arousing public senti- 
ment, securing better legislation, and inducing worthy 
men to present themselves for municipal offices; but 
unless such efforts can be supplemented by other or- 
ganizations, recognizing the necessity of the sanctity of 
the ballot-box, and prepared to engage in conflict with 
the “ machine ”’ on its own battle-ground, the triumph 
of righteousness and good government will be long de- 
layed. Few are the cities on the American continent in 
which there does not exist a band of patriotic citizens 
sufficiently large amply to endow any working organ- 
ization that can be trusted; in which there are not 
enough sincere, enthusiastic, determined young men to 
recruit an electoral league to full fighting strength ; in 
which a lawful registry-list, an honestly polled ballot, 
and the ingathering of the indifferent vote, will not 
bring about the triumph at the polls of any just cause. 


Herbert Brown Ames. 


Military Drill in the Schools. 


Ex-PRESIDENT HARRISON’S distinguished services 
to his country, his eminence as a citizen, and his high 
intellectual and moral character, entitle what he says on 
any subject on which he may choose to speak to most 
respectful consideration. What he utters in reference 
to the welfare of his country may be taken without ques- 
tion as inspired by patriotic motives, and, as a rule, as 
the outcome of careful and comprehensive thought. It 
has been a matter of no little surprise, therefore, to many 
of the warm friends and admirers of ex- President Har- 
rison to see, from his open letter published in the Janu- 
ary CENTURY, that, along with many others, he advocates 
the introduction of military drill into the schools and 
colleges of the country, or, in other words, the training 
of the millions of American boys in the arts of war. Such 
a training seems to many so useless, so out of harmony 
with the spirit of our time,—and specially of our Ameri- 
can civilization and historic character,—so tending to 
bring our people ultimately intoa state of militarism like 
that of the Old World which is universally detested on 
this side of the water, that they are at a loss to know 
exactly how to explain the attitude taken by a consider- 
able number of our citizens in its favor. 
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The first reason given in favor of the drill is that it 
develops the whole man, that it gives a free, erect, grace- 
ful carriage. What Mr. Harrison says of athletics, as 
tending to develop the body unsymmetrically, is true 
only of certain kinds of athletic exercises. Any one thor- 
oughly acquainted with the calisthenic systems of the 
gymnasiums knows that they train every part of the 
body, and that, too, to movements of greater variety, and 
susceptible of more natural applications, than the mili- 
tary drill. The latter trains the body perfectly for its 
own purposes, and for the time being has a certain 
amount of physical value. But its ultimate utility to the 
citizen in ordinary life has been greatly overestimated. 
The forms and positions which it enforces are stiff and 
unnatural, and cannot well be maintained any great 
length of time. Hence the notorious fact that soldiers 
when they are out of the ranks are among the most care- 
less of their bodily positions and movements. So true 
is this that if one should try to pick out from a promis- 
cuous crowd of men those who had had a soldier’s train- 
ing, he could not do it; he would almost certainly get 
the wrong men. It is often assumed that the soldier’s 
position and bearing are carried over into the ordinary 
citizen’s life, but a little careful thought and observation 
will convince any one that this is not and cannot be 
the case. The military drill is admirably adapted to train 
men to a mechanical obedience to others, but it has little 
in it that tends to produce that voluntary control of the 
bodily forms and movements which every citizen, man 
or woman, ought to have, There are systems of physi- 
cal culture now in use in many places which, at small 
expense, might be put into all the schools and colleges 
of the land, and which have already proved their great 
superiority to the military drill. 

As to the argument drawn from our poor preparation 
for the civil war, one feels inclined to ask whether, if 
previous to that time all the citizens had had military 
training, the South would not have reaped as much ad- 
vantage from it as the North. If the young men of the 
Southern States had all been previously trained to mili- 
tary service, the rebellion would probably have struck 
a blow at the Government so much more sudden and 
powerful as almost certainly to have succeeded in estab- 
lishing the Confederacy on a permanent basis. 

A nation that tries to outstrip its neighbors in war 
preparation, so as to have things all its own way, always 
finds that it has started a game at which two can play. 
If the plea that swiftness and suddenness of war in 
the future require that all our boys should have a mili- 
tary training is worth anything as an argument, it would 
require us to have a large standing army, the absence 
of which is given as one of the reasons why we should 
have the military drill in the schools and colleges of the 
country. A lot of school-boys drilled in military tactics, 
or even a great militia force trained as well as militia 
ever is, would very inadequately meet the emergency 
of a swift and sudden attack by a nation having already 
in the field an immense standing army. If the course 
of military training now recommended from several 
quarters is ever entered upon, its logical result will be 
half a million soldiers continually under arms. That 
has been the fact in Europe. Germany, prior to 1866, 
began with her citizen soldiery, which enabled her to 
whip Austria and then France; the result has been 
that she finds herself compelled to crush her people with 
overwhelming burdens in order to keep even with her 
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neighbors, who have at last shown themselves quite as 
shrewd as she in using the lesson which she unintention- 
ally taught them. The people of the United States may 
well pause, and look the final result well in the face, be- 
fore they go any further in a course so un-American and 
so dangerous. We are already well on the way with 
our navy; a great militia, into which it is thought the 
taste for the military acquired by the drill in the schools 
will lead the boys, will be the next step, and then will 
come the large standing army, with its burdens and its 

erils. 

° The course of safety and of honor for the United 
States lies in a different direction. The fear which has 
recently taken hold of so many of our citizens that a 
considerable part of our business in the near future 
may consist in warding off hostile nations which are to 
come breaking in upon us “like a thief in the night,” 
is altogether groundless. There is not a particle of evi- 
dence that any nation whatever has the remotest idea 
of attacking us. We are looked upon as the great peace 
nation, and respected for our pacific character. We 
have had no war with a foreign power for over eighty 
years, except that with Mexico, which we brought on 
by our own wickedness. In building up our national 
greatness, we have never depended much on militia, 
army, or navy, except in times of emergency. We have 
really had none on which to depend. The United 
States, because of its non-military character, has done 
more than any other three nations toward creating that 
spirit of international concord and trust which is to 
revolutionize the world. Why, at this late period in 
our history, should we begin a course of action grow- 
ing out of groundless fear and suspicion, and thus put 
ourselves ona plane with those nations whose military 
thraldom we have so far happily escaped ? 

The military drill as a training for war is entirely 
out of harmony with the purpose and ideals of the 
schools, and if introduced into them will unfortunately 
keep alive that excessive admiration of the soldier ideal 
which has been anything but a blessing to mankind. 
We ought to educate for peace and the future, and not 
for the past and war. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
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“The Century’s’’ American Artist Series. 
CHARLES H. DAVis. (See page 179.) 

AN artist acquaintance of mine of many years ago 
—an old landscape-painter of the Diisseldorf school — 
used to remark during the period when the naturalistic 
school was having full swing: “ No, I don’t think any 
landscape right which is merely a reflection of what 
any Philistine maysee; there must be something more 
than hat in it, or it cannot live. It must contain mys- 
tery. My dear boy, the fairies must dance in it.”” We 
used to think this man old-fashioned, behind the times. 
I speak of the time when Ruskin had inspired and 
Hamerton had bewildered us. It is interesting to see 
how, to-day, the landscape which is valued is of the 
kind my old friend would have admired. Cazin, Le- 
rolle, Inness, and Davis have taught us to look for the 
fairy-dance in the landscape. They have made for us, 
not transcriptions, but translations, of nature. They 
have taken the commonplace of nature, distilled it in the 
alembic of their brain, and made it precious. Without 
undertaking to establish the comparative status of these 
men, it may be said of the two Americans that, while 
Inness remindsone of the music of a full orchestra,—the 
grand swell of sound, the sonorousness of Wagner,— 
Charles H. Davis makes one think of the reeds and 
strings of Delibes. Davis certainly must be placed in 
the foremost rank of the landscape-painters. His range 
is not so wide as Inness’s, but he is possessed in emi- 
nent degree of the instinct of the subtle, the beautiful. 

Charles H. Davis was born at Amesbury, Massachu- 
setts, in 1856. He began the study of art at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, and later went to Paris, where he 
worked under Boulanger and Lefebvre. He has been 
the recipient of an honorable mention at the Salon, a 
medal at the Paris Exposition of 1890, a gold medal of 
honor at a Prize-Fund Exhibition of the American Art 
Association, and the next year, at the same exhibition, a 
cash prize of $2000. Healso received the Potter Palmer 
Prize of $500 at Chicago in 1888, and a medal at Chicago 
last year. One of the best of his pictures, “The Brook,” 
was purchased by the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. He isa member of the Society of American Artists. 


W. Lewis Fraser. 
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En Route. 


I DO not know to this day why I was allowed to see 
and hear so much, unless it was because I wore blue 
spectacles on that particular journey, and you know 
that the wisest of us with this adornment look blind, 
and deaf, and often idiotic. 

I know that until that day I would have told all my 
private affairs before a blue-spectacled neighbor, with 
a feeling of certainty that he could neither hear, see, 
nor understand me. Now, however, I know what keen- 
ness of interestand comprehension may lie behind those 
screens, and I am wary. 

I was sitting quietly in my chair when the party 
came into the car, and the gentleman and lady seated 
themselves almost opposite me, while the daughter took 
the only empty seat several chairs beyond them. 

I watched them idly for a moment as they settled 


themselves. The train started almost immediately, and 
the first words that I heard distinctly were in the clear, 
somewhat hard voice of the lady as she said: 

“Are n’t you thankful that we have managed so 
well?” 

After an apparent assent from her husband she sur- 
veyed the occupants of the car through her eye-glass, 
and, bowing graciously to some one at the other end, 
went on: 

“There is Mrs. Telfer, of all people; I am always 
afraid of what she will see. She is the only woman who 
makes me feel uncomfortable, and I always think of 
her as one of the women in those ‘ feline amenities ’ in 
‘ Life,’ or ‘Punch,’ or wherever you see them. She 
watches you so— and when I am watched I always feel 
sure that something will be found out whether there is 
anything to find or not.” 

I settled myself shamelessly to listen, thinking, 
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“This is just the kind that I have always wanted to see 
outside of novels.” I lost her husband’s answer, but 
the lady went on: 

“ Of course you do not mind, for you can put your 
feet up, cover your face with a newspaper, and pretend 
to go to sleep; but how would I look doing so?” A 
pause; and then, “ Henry, don’t go to sleep; I want 
to talk things over with you.” 

“Henry” straightened up, looking good-naturedly 
at his anxious spouse, and I caught a word or two: 
“Don’t worry so, dear, . . . we shall get her away 
all right. She will forget him.” 

His wife shook her head slowly. “Iam not so sure; 
she is persistent, like you —” 

He, interrupting her: “ Firm, you mean.” 

His wife went on, without noticing: “ Mrs. Telfer 
saw her on Thursday evening when Bert put her 
cloak over her shoulders. I was watching them, too, 
and thinking how sweet Nell was, and Mrs. T. said, 
with a smile, ‘ How significant a parting may be, even 
a quiet one, in public!’ and I— O Henry, just think, 
I was mean enough, feline enough, to look over to the 
stairs and say, ‘It seems so!’ and as her eye fol- 
lowed mine, there was that horrid, red-faced German 
count just bending down to kiss Sally Telfer’s hand. 
Was n’t it hateful in me —and vulgar, too? Ofcourse 
we both knew that it did not mean anything, or it could 
not have been done in public; but it stung Mrs. Telfer, 
and I have felt ashamed ever since.” 

A few indistinct words in answer to this confession 
ended with, “ think you might.” 

She began again: “ After we went home, and Nell 
told me that she had accepted Bert, she looked up at 
me and said: ‘ Mama, I know that you do not like it, 
and we shall have to begin in a horrid flat or outside 
of the city, but it is done—and won’t you kiss me?’ 
So of course I did, and would not talk about it then 
because it was so late; and then came the two telegrams 
from Berlin and from poor mama, Was n’t it fortu- 
nate that you were with her in Boston? She might not 
have had anybody but those new servants. Things do 
seem to arrange themselves sometimes. I sent down, 
before we started, to the office and just caught twostate- 
rooms as they were given up by somebody, and now 
we can start for Berlin to-morrow. I think that I will 
tell Mrs. Telfer about Tom’s illness, so she cannot have 
time to make up reasons for our sudden start.” 

Henry stopped her as she was rising. “ My dear, I 
have n’t had a chance to ask any questions,— I was too 
anxious about mother, until the doctor reassured me,— 
but now I should like to know what you expect Bert 
to do about this.” 

“Oh, he won’t have time for anything. I did not tell 
Nell that we were all going to Tom until we reached 
the station this noon. And Bert goes to Chicago to-day, 
and we start early to-morrow morning.” 

The gentleman leaned back meditatively, saying: 
“ What a pity it is that all the —what do the English 
novels call’em? Oh, yes ! —the ‘detrimentals’ are the 
nice, manly fellows, and the desirable sons-in-law are 
generally such undesirable husbands ? ” 

“ Yes,” was the answer, with asigh. “ Bert is a good 
fellow, but—’”’ Her husband looked at her with a 
twinkle as he said, “I am glad that you did not look 
so sharply after money twenty-two years ago.” 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


She looked at him reproachfully. “You make me 
feel like a worldly society mother, and you know that 
I am not; only I do want Nell to have what she is 
worthy of.” 

(Silence and lunch.) 

“ Miss Nell” partaking of both, with alittle talk after- 
ward about passports, letter of credit, etc. Books were 
read for a short time, and the girl sat quietly looking 
out of the window, without a shade of the worry that 
clouded her mother’s face. 

At last the latter said: “ Look at Nell; she can’t feel 
so very sad, or she would not be so placid under the 
certainty of not seeing Bert for perhaps a year without 
even a good-by. I could not have taken it so quietly.” 

Nell’s father looked gravely at his daughter’s face 
a moment, and then said: 

“ I don’t pretend to understand any woman but you 
and my dear old mother. I saw Nell kissing her this 
morning, and heard her say, ‘I ’ll try to be.’ And 
then mother kissed her again. I did not know so much* 
then or I should have taken it in.” 

The lady rose, saying, “ Well, it is all right now, 
and here we are in the tunnel.” 

The train slowed up a moment as we left the tunnel. 
The door opened and let in a well-set-up young fellow 
with a manly, lively face, who walked quickly to Miss 
Nell’s chair. She sprang up, and they exchanged one 
look, when, without hesitation, he leaned forward and 
kissed her quietly on the lips. 

Her mother gave a slight gasp, with a look at her 
father, and a full appreciation of Mrs. Telfer’s impres- 
sive lorgnette. 

Quicker than it takes to write it, Nell’s father left 
his seat, and, coming forward, met the two young peo- 
ple as they approached- him, and held out his hand 
with a hearty, “ Bert, my boy, I am glad that you did not 
miss us!” 

His wife’s presence of mind did not forsake her under 
fire, and she bore the frank kiss bestowed upon her by 
her resolute son-in-law-to-be with much graciousness. 
When Mrs. Telfer pressed forward with friendly words, 
and said, “ You did not tell me the other evening,” she 
quietly answered, “It was not out then.” 

I crammed my books into my bag, and walked after 
the party in time to hear Nell say to her mother: 
“ Mama, you must forgive me. I paid a boy to tele- 
graph for me to Bert while we were at the station. 
When you told me that we were going to Europe, I 
understood, and I was desperate, so I just wrote my tele- 
gram: ‘ Meet me at 4:30 train, and claim me. We start 
for Europe to-morrow.’”’ 

“T should think he did claim you!” answered her 
mother. “ Mrs. Telfer said, ‘I see that a meeting may 
mean as much as a parting, even in public.’ Well, dear, 
you know that we are all fond of Bert, and it was only 
because —”’ 

The rest I lost, probably because I had taken off my 


blue spectacles. M. S. Woodbury. 


What Not to Do. 
To know thy bent, and then pursue, 
Why, that is genius, fiothing less ; 
But he who knows what not to do, 
Holds half the secret of success. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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